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TliiM'i* a I'tiiilrovi'rNV siill ijoini; dn. aiul il is 
<l()u)ill(il wlictlu'r a soliilidii aill 1 h> niianiiiioiisiv 
afn‘j)tt*(l in futiiri'. as to nlicilit'r llic Kpic of 
\’alniil\i nr (lin .lataKa-lilfralnrc Iwlnni^a In an 
t'arlicr ju-rind nf iM)in|uisiiion. Il is now nn- 
aniinnuslv held liy llic orifiiialisis (hal tin* 
ini'lrical iiorliiiiis of lln* .lalaKa-slorios art* oldi-r 
than their prose-nialler. W e find I hal n»an_\ 
jiassanes of llie hirlh-stories. w rillen in \erse. sliow 
a elose and unniislalvaltle al)iiiit\ with tliose of 
the l']|ii(’. and on an e\aniinalion and analysis ol 
both these nionnmeiils of Indian Lileralme. Ihe 
.lalakas and the Kpie, I ha\e arriied al Ihe 
eonelusion that (he l< pie helonirs (o a laler ai:e. 
Ihit I cannoi evpeel that ni\ eonelusion on this 
point will he aceepled hy all. 

OiKMd’ the e\idences in support of iny theory, 
upon whieli I have laid nineh stress, is that the 
l']pie of Valmiki is replete with stories that are 
materially similar to a larue nmnherof hirlh-lale-. 
even in detail Such for e.xainple are the Santa 
datakii which closely reseinides (he story of (he 
.Vndhamiini in tin* Itfimayana and the Samhiila 
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Jataka where the goblin appears exactly in the 
same light as docs Havana in the Agoka-garden 
before the heroic and chaste wife of Rama. In 
the Vessantara Jataka the speeches of Vessan- 
tara and Maddi on the eve of the former’s 
banishment are so akin to the speeches of 
llama and Sita on a similar occasion that 
here Ukj difference of names seems to be the 
only point of divergence. Again, in the same 
Jataka tlie prince’s mother Phusati mourns over 
the banishment of her son in a strain that at 
once reminds the reader of the lamentations of 
Kau.salya and Pbarata after the exile of Rama. 
The story of Risya ^ringa again offers a close 
parallel to that of the Nalinika Jataka, and one of 
the passages in which the monkey-king Vali 
admonished llama is exactly like the one in the 
Maha Sutasoina Jiltaka in wliich the ogre is 
censured by llus (Jreat Being. Such instances 
may bo (‘asily multiplied, so that the Da9aratha 
•liitaka is but one of the numerous birth-stories 
where we find failles and legends akin to and 
sometimes almost th(i same as we find in the 
ililmayana. Regarding the marriage of Sita 
with her elder brother Rama as narrated in the 
Dayaratha .lataka, we find that the custom of 
marrying one’s sister was current among many 
.tribes and especially .so with the ^akyas, 
amongst whom it was so extensively' prevalent 
that at one time wlum their enemies the Koliyas 
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ridiculed them for it, instead ef feeling ashamed, 
they boasted of such connection {tide Kun&la< 
jAtaka, translated by H. T. Fmncis, the 
Jataka No. 536, p. 2'6). AH th(>se have led 
me to lielieve that the.se and similar other 
stories bad lieen extensively current in this 
country befon* the advent of N'almiki who 
treated these scattered episodes as materials 
for his immortal Epic changing them in such a 
manner as to suit the new ideal of domestic 
purity set up by him. .V e«)mparative literary 
estimate of the crude and archaic birth>tales 
and the grand sind artistic Epic has also 
strengthened mv conviction that the former 
belongs to an earlier jieriod than the latter. 
To say that Valmiki was indebted to these 
birth-stories for his materials is not in the 
least to detract from the great merit anil worth 
of the Epic-master. Shakespeare is not a whit 
less admired because of the fact that ho freely 
used Holinshed’s Chronicles and many previon.s 
literary works extant on the' continent for 
dramatic treatment. 

Another theory that I have put forward in 
these lectures is that originally the legends of 
Btlma and llavai.ia were prevalent in this country 
as distinctly dilferent tales, independimt of each 
other. These were subsequently mixed up 
somehow or other, and Villmiki for the first time 
gave the united story the consistency and 
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homo<'<‘tici«y that mark the icreat national Epic. 
I liav« also shewn that the worship of Hanuman 
is not an isolated phase in Indian relii'ious 
system, l)ut that it is only a survival of a primi¬ 
tive enstom ol Ape-worship that universally 
obtained anif)!!'' the various nations of the 
ancient world. 

I hav(! indicated in tlie.se h?ctures that 
V'almiki’s lOpie placed before the Hindu people 
a suprenu! ideal of domestic life as a protest 
ai'airist the prevailiiu; asceticism of the time. 
Even if it lie proved that Valmiki i.s anterior 
to lluddha, my sui'i'estions will not lose their 
force .and siirnifle.anee on that !;round, as 
there are various «‘vidences to .show that asceti¬ 
cism had m.ade a marked progress in this 
country (*ven before tin; .advmit of the Hiiddha, 
thoui;h the ori'anisatioii of mon.astic life as a 
reli^ious institution was fouiuh'd by him. Thus, 
related to .a p.artieul.ar epoch in the history of 
our country, the Epic of Valmiki is an eloquent 
l)ut uncons<*ious vindication for all time, of 
society aLcainst solitude, of domestic duties and 
responsibilities ai'ainst monastic propai'.and.a. 

'I’hese paices may, I am afraid, i'ive offence 
to .some memliers of our orthodox community. 
In tact one ol the audieiua* told me plainly that 
my theory upsetting the whole story of STtii’s 
abduction by Kavana as not founded on facts, 
will iri\e a rude shock to many who have an 
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implicit faith in IMnia ai> an Iiu'aniatiou of 
Vis^u. P.ut 1 can as>*un' the orthoilov nn*mlH?rs 

of mv coinnninitv that ] vicM to none in niv 

• • • • 

adiniration of the poet, haviii:; r«>a(l his Kpic 
times u'itlioitt ninnher. Kiti I slioll alwavs hold 
that historical research and tin- trutlis to «hi»‘h 
it leads do not interfere nidi faith any mure 
than the si|;|jt of a skeleton stands in tiie way 
of one's appreciatine; the Iteantj of a liviii" 
jierson, thouith there is ee|•tainl^ a consciousness 
ill every mind tliat heiuMlli llesli and lovely 
1 ‘xterior all is iiiflv skeleton 

I shall deem my humhh* lalutiir in this Held 
amply rewarded if I have inly suceeedt'd in 
awaktminij an interest for the sulijei’t, and if 
vounii and (*arnest sflndars who havi* ‘‘the 
s discovery of truth" as tie* -rnidini; olijeet of 
their lives are attracted to take It up for further 
research and invest iiraI ion. 

<)ne important re.ason, tnat strikes me now, 
for supposim; l*aja tiouesh to he the patron <»l 
Kriltivasa is the latter’s de«laration that duriii!; 
his time the country was under the swa_\ of the 
Hrahmins. The lim* r,*i Jtsj'? 

** has a historical sionilicaiice which i^oes 
a i:uod way to solve this much ve-.\ed (|uestion. 
Diirin*; (he loni; days of Mahoimalan ride, the 
whole couidry oidy for a hrief p«-ri(Ml was under 

the swav of the Hindus, and that was w'heii 

« 

(Jonesh killed Samsuddin II and ascended (he 
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throne of Qour. And it is but natural that the 
Brahmin poet should allude to it with pride. 

Mv thanks are due to Mr. A. C. Qhatak, B A 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Press' 
for promptly .seeing the work through the Press.' 

UINESH CHANDRA SEN. 

Behah, 

SEAH CALVVnA, 

Thp 0th Sfiptember, 1030. 
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HISTORY OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AND UTKKATl’HK " 
(IN ENGLISH). 

Bt Bai Sahib Dinesh Ciiandba Sen, H.A., I'i'hi.iaii>i> hv Tim 
CAU'I'TTA Umvbhbiti. 

Price—R«. 12. Demy 8 to. |ip. IWlii, 
with illiiAirntioiiA. 

His Exceiloticy Lord llurdinA’e of PcnMluirKt in Imp UonvocAlion 
Address, dated the Hlih March, lill2, aa Chniircllnr iif the Calcatla 
University ;— 

“ Diirinff the last four years alsti the Uimeisiiy has, front lime to 

time, appointed Readers on special subjects to foster invesliitatiun of 
im|»rtant branches of learning aioonxat oiir adtanced students. One 
of these Readers, Mr. Sen, lias einlKslied his leeiores on the History 
of BenKuli Langunfte and Litenitnie fnini the esrliesl times to tlie 
middle of the lUth eeniiiry in a voliinie of considemlilo merit, which 
he is about to anpplcment by another original coot rilnit ion to the 
history of one of the most important veiiiuriilurs in this eoniiirj. May 

1 eiprcss the hope that this example will la* folloned elsewhere, and 

that critical schools may bo estiiblished for the veriiiieulnr laniriiHipis of 
India which have not as yet receiveil the attention that they deserve. 

His Excellency Ltwd Carniicliael, Oovertior of Bengal, in his addiess 
on the occasion of his lajirg the Fotiinlntioii Stone of the Boniesh 
Chandra Saraswat Bhawan, dated the 2iKh Novomlier, l»l« - 

“ For long Romesh Chniidm Dtitt's History of the l.iteialure of 
Bengal was the only wors of its kind availalJe to the general reader 

The resnlta of further study in this field have laten made arailaUs to 

os by the pubUcation of the learned and lorolnons Icttures of Bai 
Sobib Dineschandra Ben. • * I" •'>« diieclion of the llistosy 

of the Language and the Litera-nre, Hai Sahib Dinesh Chandra Sen has 
ormited the necessary interest by his Typical Selcctiooa It remains 
for the •nnmbeia of the Parishad to follow this lead and to carry on 
the work to the same spirit of patient accnraio research," 
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Sir Amitush Mook^rjee, ia hit Conrocation Addreia, dated the 13th 
March, 1909, as ViceXhaneellor of the Calcntta Unireraity.:— 

" We bare had a long series of Inminona leotnrea from one of onr 
own gradnntes, Babo Oineah Chandra Sen, on the fascinating sabjeet of 
the History of the Bengali Lingnage and Literature. These leotnres 
take n comprehensire view of the development of onr vernacular, and 
their publication will unquestionably facilitate the historical invest!, 
gation of the origin of the vernacular literature of this country, the 
study of which is avowedly one of the foremost objects of the Mew 
Regulations to pminote." 

Sylvnin Levi (Part*)—“ I cannot give you praises enough—your 
work is a Chintamani—a Rntnakara. No book about India would I 

compare with yours.Never did I find such a realistic sense of litera* 

ture.Pundit and Peasant, Yogi and Kaja, mix together in a Shakes¬ 

pearian way on the stage you have built up." 

Extract from a review by the same scholar in the “ Revue Critique," 
Jan., lOIC ;—(translated for the “ Bengalee.”) 

“ One cannot praise too highly the work of Hr, Sen, A profound 
and original erudition h.u been associated with vivid imagination. 
The historian though relying on his documents has the temperament of 
an epic poet. He has likewise inherited the lyric genius of his race.” 

Rarth (Pun's)—“ I can approach your book as a learner, not as a 
Judge.” 

0. H. Tawney—“ Your work shows vast research and mnoh general 
culture.” 

Vincent Smith —” A work of profoand learning and high volne^” 

K. W. Thomaa—'* Characterised by extensive erndition and inde¬ 
pendent research.” 

E, J. Rapson—” 1 looked through it with great interest and great 
admiration for the knowledge and research to which it bean witneae.” 

V. H. Bkrine—'* Monomental work—I have been revelling in the 
book which taught me iiinoh of which I was igoorant." 

K. B. navell— “ Most valuable brok which every Auglo-lndisn 
should road. I congratulate you most heartily on your very adminble 
English and |ierfbct lucidity of style.” 

O. C. Phillot—*' I can well understand the enthusiasra with which 
the work was received by aoholara, for even to men uiiaoqaaiated with 
yiwr language, it cannot fall to be asouice of great intereaS and pradt." 

Ik D. Barnett—“ 1 congratulate you on having nocompIblMd suck 
an admirable work.” 

O. Bnitanh—“ Hr. Sen’evahiable work on Bengali Btetatar^ aHbjcct 
bltberto nnfamiliar to me, which I am nom reading with gnMttartetaaA” 
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3. F. Blamhttrdt— “ An eitremely wc)l>wriU('n nnd ttchUnrly pro- 
dnotion, «i)iMstWe in ita wenlth of materials and of iniineiiav raliitf." 

T. W. Rhya Davida—“ It ia a moat interesting ami important work 
and reflecta great credit on yonr industry and reseiireh." 

Julea liloch (Parts)—“ Yonr book I find an admiralde onn and 
wliicb ia the only one of ita kind in the whole of Indis.'' 

William Rothenatein—“ 1 found the Um'c siirprisinuly full of siig- 
geatire imforniation. It held me Itonnd from iH-ginning to end, in 
apite of my abaolate ignorance of the langunKe of wliieh yon write 
with obrionaly profound auholnrship." 

Emile Senart (Pai-ii) —I have gone ihrnugli yonr hook with lively 
intoreat and it appenra to me to do the highest eieilit to yonr learning 
and method of working.'* 

Henry Von Dyke—(t/. S. A,)-iP Yonr iiistnieiive pages whieh am 
fall of new anggestiona in reganl to the rieliiiesa .snd inU-reat of the 
Bengali Langn^ and Literature.” 

,0. T. Wincheator—(r. S. A.)—“ A woik of profound lenrnirg on 
a theme which demands thn attention of nil Wesleiii scholars. 

Prom a long roviow in the Times Lin-niry Supplement, Lonilon, 
Jane 20, 1912—" In this narration, as li<-eomes on« who is the suul 
of scholarly candour, he tolls those, who enn re.i<l him with sym|)Slhy 
and imagination more about the Hindu mind and its atlitudu towanls 
life than we can gather from 50 volumes of impressions of travel by 
Enropeans. Loti’e picturcsnuo uecount of the rites prnetised in 
Travancore temploa, and oven M. Chevrillon's synthesis .A much 
browsing in Hindu Scriptures, stem faint rtH onl. by tho sidn of this 
naaMnmittg tale of Hindu litomtiirc-Mr. Sen may Well Is- proud 

of tho lasting monument ho lies erected to tho litcraturo of his native 


Bonnls** 

From a long review in tho Athenmum, March, 10. Mr. Son 

may iaatly congmtnUte lilmself on tho fact that in the middio ago 
he haadone more for the history of his national l.ngoago ami liwratiiro 
than any other writer of hie own or indeed any time. 

Pram a long review in tho Bpectcalor, Juno, 12, l»12-'‘A ^k of 
eatraordtnary Interest to thoao who would make an impartbl alody 
of the BMgali mentality mid characler-a work which raflect. the 
oradit on tho candoor. Industry and learning of lU author 
' In lu hh book ia • maotarpieco—modeat, ImtiknI. thorooic »» 
^mpetlmtiit Perhaps no other man Uviog has the hmrning and bawy 
tadnatry for the task be ha. anccee-f-lly micompHahH 

Viom • review by Mr, H. Beveridge in tho BoyeJ Aeiatfc Society a 
Joerwd, Jai. ISIS-U ia a very foil and leteraeling acooeat of the 
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ilevolopDirnt of tlio Bongali Litoriitarc. He hae a power of pictnreaqiio 
writing Ilia deacriptioni are often eloqoent.” 

From a lonfi review by 8. K. Batcliffo in “ India,” London, March 
16, 1012 —“ There is no more competent anthority on the enbject than 
Hr Oinoah Ohandra Son. The great value of the book is in ita fall and 
freah trootmcnt of the pro-English ora and for this it would be difficult 
to giro ita author t<M> high praise,” 

From a long review by H. Kern in tliu Bijilnigen of the Royal 
/nab'Ciila for Taiil (translated by Dr. Kern himself)—'* Fruit of investi- 
gnlioii carried tliroiigli many years ..highly interesting book tho 
reviewer lins nil to admire in tho pages of the work, nothing to 
criticise, for his whole knowledge is derived from it.” 

From n review by Dr Oldenburg in the Frnnkforter Zmtung, Decem¬ 
ber 3, 11)11 (Translated by tho late Dr. Thi'mnt) .“ It is an important 
supplementation of tho history of modem Snnkrit Literature. The 
account of Olialtanya'a inHnonro on the poetical litorature of Bengal 
contrihutns one of the most brilliant sections of the work ” 

From n Jreriew in tho Deutsche Riiiidschnn, April 1912—" The 
picture which this learned Bengali has painted for ns with loving care 
of tho litemture of his native land ilcscrvcs to lie received with attentive 
and gmtefnl respect.’’ 

From a review in tho Liisac’s Oiiental List, London, Mny-Jnne 
1012—A work of inestimable viiliie, full of interesting information, 
containing complete nccniint of tbe writings nf liengnli niithom from 
the earliest time Tt will undoubtedly lind a place in every Oriental 
library as being the most complete and reli-blo standaril work on 
the Bengali language and Literature.” 

From a review in the Indian Magazine, Imndon, .August, 1012 — 
" For Mr. Sen’s erudition, his sturdy |mtriatiani, his iiistrnetive percep¬ 
tion of tho Bner ipmlities in Bengali life and litemture, tho render of 
his book ninst hare a profound resjiect if he is to nndentand what 
modem BongnI is," 

From a long review in the Madras Hail, May 0, 1912, ** A survey 
of tho evointion of tho Bengali letters by a student so competent, 
so exceptionally learned, can hardly fail to i>o an important event in 
the world of criticism.” 

From a long review in the Pioneer, Hay 6, 191:!-" Mr. Sen is a 
typical student sncli as was common in medm*val Europe—a lover of 
Isarniag for learning's sake..He must be a poor judge of characleni 
who oan rise from a p«>rasal of Hr. Son's pages without a real respect 
and liking for the writer, for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm 
in the cause of learning.” 
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From a loview in tlic Euglihlminii. A|>ril LM. I'.tl'J -•■iinly uiik wlut 
has completely ideiitiUe<l liimsi-lf with the siilijwt nmUl luive ni.istvi«(l 
it so well as the author of this iiii|K.>siiig h<H>k.” 

Prom a review in the Kiii|iiiv. AiikhsI :<l. ■■.■is— As n Inwk ol 
refcrcnco Mr. Son’s work will he fuuml iiixaliiuhh- .mil he is to In- 
congratulated on tho result of his lulxnirs. Il niuy well be said Ihsl 
ho has proved what an English enthusiast once said that BetiKali 
unites the mellifluonsness of llalian with the |Hiwer |toHseisod hy 
German for rendering complex ideas " 

From a review in tho Indian Anlu|unry. Deceinltcr, ItUS, hy K, (!. 
Pargiter:—“This hook is the outcome of great rest'areh and study, 
on which tho author deserves the waniieHt priiisi'. He has eX|ilaine<l 
the literature and the subjects treated in it with such fulness iind in 
such detail ns to make the whole plain to any render. The folk* 
literature, the structure and style of the language, nietn> and rhyme, 
and many misocihineona iwiiits are diseuss>'d in taliiahle iiutes. Thu 
tone is calm and the judginent.s appeal to he gi-nentlly fair " 

Extract from a long retiew hy Sylxain hevi (Paris) in the “ Itevuo 
Critique" Jao., 191.'ii—(tninslated for the Ilengalee) 

“ One cannot praise t(s> highly th<> work of Mr. Sen A profound 
and original erudition has lieeii iih'i>cmted with a vivid iniginntion. 
The works which lie analyses are hrought hack to life with the eon- 
seiousnesB of the original authors, with the nioveinviit of the multitudes 
who patronised them and with the landscape which encirchsl them. 
The historian, though relying on his doennients. has the tenittorainont 
of an epic poet. He has likewise inherited tliu lyrical genius of his 
race. His enthusiastic sympathy vihmtes iliroiigh nil his descriptions. 
Convinced as every Hindu is of the su|R-rioriiy of the Brahmnnir 
civilisation, he exalts its glurii's and pulliates its shortconiings, if he 
does not approve of them he would ext use them. He tries to be Just 
to Buddhism and Islam ; in the main he is grateful to them ftir their 
contribution to the making cf Iinlin. Ho praises with elw|urtit ardour 
the early English misssonaries of Christaniiy. 

The appreciation of life so rare in our Isioktknowlctlge, runs Ihiough- 
out the work; one resds these thousai.d jsiges wiih'e sustained interest. 
and one k>ses eight of the enormous lalvjur which it iiresupiioses: </ne 
ansily elipe into tho treasure of informsiion which It piesonts. The 
individtaal extracts quoted st the bfittom of the pages offers a iinh|iie 
anthology of Bengali. The linguistic remarks scstierod in the estrarta 
abound in new and prectons materials. Mr. 8eii has given to his 
oonntry a model which it would be difficult to surpaaa; we only wish 
thnt it may provoke in other parte of India cmnlotiona to fallow it." 



BANGA BAHITYA PAKICUAYA. 
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TfPlCAL BiLKCTIONK rBOM OLD Bknoali Litikaiube 
BV 

Bai Bauih Dinkschandba Sen, B.A. 

‘i voli. pp. 1014, KoyBl 8vo,, with bd Introduction in English running 
uv«r 00 pagcR, pnbliiilied by the Univcriity of Calcutta. 

(IKiVA 14 coloured iliutfralione—Price Be. IS). 

Sir Goorgo Grierson—'* InTaluable work.That 1 have yet read 

through its 1000 pages I do not pretend, but what 1 have read has 
filled me with admiration for the industry and learning displayed. It is 
a worthy sequel to your monumental History of Bengali litentnre, 
and if it we may safely say "^nis eoronat opue.” How I wish that 
a similar work could bo compiled for other Indian languages, specially 
for Hindi." 

K. B. I|avell—" Two monnmcntnl volumes from old Bengali 
Literature. As I am not a Bengali sciiolar, it is impossible for me to 
appreciate at their full value the splendid results of your scholarship 
and research, bti*. I have enjoyed reading your luminous and most 
instructive introduction which gives a clear insight into the subject. 
I was also very much interosted in the illustrations, the reproduction 
of whieh from original paintings is very successful and creditable to 
Swadeshi work." 

H. Beveridge—“ Two magnificent volumes of the Banga Sahitya 

Pariohaya.I have rcail with interest Kasa Sundari's autobiography 

in your extraots." 

F. 11. Shrine—“The two splendid voinnios of Banga Sahitya 
Forichaya. I am reading with pleasure and profit. They ate a credit 
to your profound learning and (u the University which has given them 
to the world.'* 

From a long review In the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
November 4, 191S—" In June, 1912, in commenting on Mr. Ban's 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, .we suggested that 
titat work might usefully be supplemented by an anthology of BengaB 
prose and poetry. Mr. Sen has for many years been occUiried with 
the aid of other patriotic students of the mediaval litwatura of Bengal 
in ocileatiag mannsoripts of forgotten or half-forgottea poems. In 
addition to theee more or less valuable monamenta of Bengali poelie 
art, the ohisf pt^nlar pre ss e s have published great masssa of litesary 
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matter, cliioflr roligiuuii verse. It van hanlly U- saitl that these |>iles 
of written an<l printed luattor have ever lHH>n suhjeeted (u a i-rilicvl 
or philological scrutiny. Their very etisteiiou was Isiiady knnwii to 
the Etiropeans. even to those who li.i\e studied the Heiigali lainguaKe 
on the spot. Kdncnted BeniPili-thelll^el\i-s, until ipiito recent limes, 
have been too bnay with tlic arts and seienees of Europe to s|wim 
much time for indigenous trciisiires That uas tin* reason why we 
suggested the compiling of n erilicnl chii"Ooaoithi for lly* Ismeht not 
only of Europoan but of native sclmlnrs I'lie llniverstly of Calcutta, 
prompted hy the eminent scholar Sir .\«ulo«h Mooherjee, then Vice- 
Chancellor, lind ulreatly atitirip.ued this need it «eeias It had ahrnnk 
(rightly, wu think) from tho enormous and espensiie task of printing 
the MSS. recOTorod hy the diligeiiee and generosity of Mr. Ken and 
other uii|nirers and employed Mr Ken to prepare the two hulk)* 
volumes now before ns. The C.ileuita Senate is to In? eimgratulaleil 
on its ontcrprisc and generosity.” 

From a review in Tie* .Vtlienanim .l.iniriry l*», lllla ” We havi» 
already reviewed Mr. Son’s llisioiy of llengali l.iiiigiiage and l.itera- 
tnre and have rendori*d lenai' at*coiiiit of liis previous work in llengali 
entitled B/i.iiijrt B/oisa O fl.ilnOj.i Mi Sen now supplies the mean* 
of checking his hisforieal and erilieiil . .meliisiims in ii copious 
collection of llengali terse . .Her.' an* the inalerinl- eundully 
arranged and annotated with a skill and learning such ns pn.lmbly ao 
one else living can cumniand " 

From a review by Mr. P H. Pargiter in tho Royal -Asiatic 
Society's JournalThese two |mrtly volumes of some o|,s, ,«g..s 

are an untlmlogy of Bengali isx-irt .I prose fiom ih- Klh l<i the 

I9th century and arc atixiliari to the same author's History of Bengali 
Ungnage and Literature which was reviewed by Mr. Bavertilge in 
this Journal f«r 11U2 . The Vicc-Chaiicdlor of the CahutU Uni¬ 
versity who was consulted, decided that the liest prel.mioary ineasiltw 
wonldboto make and pnhl.sli typieal seleetlons. Tho University 
then entrusted that duf) to Habit Dinesh Chandra 8*jn; this work 
is the onicomo of his researches There can be no .,aesti«n timt 
Dinesh Bahn was the person most competent to uadertake tho tank 
and in these two volumes we have witnont doubt a gowl presentmont 
of typical specimens of old Hengali-litenitnre The style of the 
Mg book is escollent, its printing is 6ne. and it is embellished with 
well-oseoiited reproductions in colour of some oW (isinting. U as 
•Iso • oopioBs index. 
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WITH A rRRKACR BY 

.1. I). ANDERSON, E»q , I.C.S., (nelirrd) 

Pnee He. t only. 

Sir (toorgt* UriiTMuii — Very vuliiuble liook . I am rcadiog it 
with thii Hrvntpal intcrost and am lonniitiH iiiiicli from it. 

Williaiii Rotlienfitciii —I was dclightod with your hook, I cannot 
toll yon how touched 1 am to lio n>miii(icd of that aide of yoiir 
Im<Iii\ciI country which aiipcaU to mi> moat -a aide of which I waa ahio 
to percoit'c aoinothiiiit iiiiring my own too aliort viait to India. In 
the facoa of tlio h«>al of your ooiintrymcn I waa ahio to aoe that apirit 
of whicii you writo ao charmingly in your hook. I am able to recall 
theao facoa and tigiirea aa if they wore hoforo me. I hear the tinkle 
of tlio temple-liollR along the ghata of Ik-norca, the roicea of the 
women aa they aing tlieir aacreil aonga croaaing the noble river in 
the hoala at oiiiiael and I ait unco more with the aiictere Sanyaain 
frienda I aliall never, I fear, aoe mure. Hut though I ahall not look 
upon the face of India again, the viaioii I had of it will flit mj eyea 
through life, and the love I feel for yoor country will remain to 
enrich my own viaion of life, ao long aa I am capahle of uaing it. 
Thongh 1 imn only read you in Gngliah, the apirit in which yon 
write ia to me ao true an Indian apirit, that it ahinee through our own 
idiom, and carriea me. I aaid before, atraight to the banka of your 
aaered rirera, to the bathing tanka and while ahrinea and teniplea of 
yonr well roinembered viltagea and tanka. So once more I aend yon 
my thanka for tho magic carpet yon aent me, npon which my aonl 
can rotnrn to your dear land. May the aonga of which yon write 
romain to till tbia land with their fragrance t yon will have need of 
them, in the yean before you, aa we hare need of all that ia beat in 
the aonga of onr own aeen in the dark wntetn tbiongh which we me 
i teeeing. 
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From a lono rkvirw in tiik Thik^ I.itrnihi Srpio irurNT, 

2ni> Arm ST, 1917. 

The Vaisnava Literature of .Motluevnl lientrul By Kai SahiU 
Diiieschandra Sun. (Citiciiitii -The 1'into 

Though the generuligation that all Iliiiitus nui bvleiiHinit to mwleni 
reform morenionte are Saira* ur Vaisimv.iH is iiiiirh Irai wide, (here 
are the two main divisions in the ben ihh-riiitr mnss <if .eeu which 
make up the 217,000,900 of Hindus, ami ai iiianr |a>iiils lln i orcriap 
each other. The attonipta made in the Census to .eolleel infor* 

mation rettarding aorta led to such iinsnlisfaeterx and |mrlial results 
that they were not repeated in the last deeennial eiiuiiieriitiou. Hut n 
la ilnqueationable that the VaiHiiaiat-tin-norshippern uf Krishna-- 
are dominant in Bengal, owing i» the gieat siiei-<-ss of the refoniieil 
cult eat-ihliahed hy Chaitaii}II, II ronteiii|H>riirr of Hurtin Lnlhei The 
doctrine of lihiikli or reli-rioiH derolinii, whieli he taught still 
Aonrishea in Bengal, and the four li-etun-s of the Iti-.uler to the 
University of Galrntti here re|iioilueeii promte Iin in<triietiie giiiih* 
to its expreaaioii ill the liteiiitiire III the eouiitry diiriiig the siati-eiith 
and seventeenth eeiitnnes. The lirsi pan of the iMHik is ileioieil 
to the early perioil of Vuish-hh hti nitiiri*, ilniiiig froiii the 
eleventh eentnry. 

The Bai Sahih is tilled with ii ino«i p,itriotu' hue of Ins mil on iinil 
ita literature, and has done more thiiiinn\ i.oiiieni|siiitrr eonnlrymnn to 
widen oiir knowledge of Ihem IIih Inilky volume loeorilieg the hialory 
of Bengali Language and Literature from the earliest tinies to the 
middle of the nineteenth reiiliiry is necepteil liy ttrientalists as the 
moat oomplelo and aiithoritatiie work on the snhj<s-i 

There is refreshing iiigimnonsiiess in his elaiin. '• My industry 
has been great.” and the '• forliearing iiidiilgems- " foi wlm-h tin nsks 
if he has failed from any lack of powers, will readily lie gmnteil in »iew 
of the enthusiasm for hia siihjert which aomewhat narrows the siriclly 
critical value of his eatimatoa. but does not impair the siisUined human 
interest of the book. 

Uhaitanya clearly taught, ns these pages show, that tlie Krishna of 
the Mahabharata, the gn-at ehieftniii and ally of the Pandara brothers, 
was not the Krishna of Briniialwn. The latter, said thn refunner, to 
Rapa, the author of those maaterpie«-Ma of Haoskrit drama, the 
Vidagdiia Madhava and the I,alila Madhava, waa 'ove'a very self and »n 
esibodiment of sweetuesa , and the more material glories of Mathara 
should not be confused with the spiritiml conqaesls of Brindatwn The 
aoiooTS of Kriafana with Radha and the milkmahb of Oriodahan are 

staple theniea of the literatnro associated with the worship of the flod 
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of this fliito. Hut Mr Sen rvpeatp<lly that the love 

iliMnMAOfl ill ibo litorHiui**) ho liiu% ho rIoHoly studied is spiritual nnd 
mystic, HlthoiiKh iisrtiilly proHoiiU'd in seiisuouri Karb. Chnitanya who 
hail fre<|uciit ecstSHti'M of spiritnnl jo} ; Kiipa, who claosiQed the emo* 
tioiis of lore in 3tSO groups find the othrr authors whose eareers aro 
here truecd, were herniits of iiMHpott«Ml lile and ndigtotis d«‘VOtioti» The 
old passiuiiate desiru for iiiikiii which (hey laiighr is huII dominant in 
modern Bengali li(«‘nitiire not directly Vaisnaia in ini|>ort As Mr. J. 
I). Anderson |K>iiiU out in his preface, the initiiviicc of Chaitanya's 
Usieliiiig may Imj detecttnl m thi* imstical verses of Tagore. 

.1 1). Anderson, Km<| , reined I. K, Trofessor, ('iiinUridgo I'niver- 
Niiy ’ 1 have read moto than half of i( I propose to simd W'ith it, if 

eireiiiiiHtaiieeM lea\e me the ioiiragi' to n'nio it, a short Fiefiice (which 
1 hope you will leml with p)i>asiiie e\eu d \eii do not think it worth 
piihlicatioii) etplainintr wh\, in tin* jiidgineni of .i \erv old siiideni of 
all your works, youi lM>ok shoidd he lead nor onl\ m ('alctitra, but in 
bondoii, Hud Palis, and (Ktt>rd and ('.nuhiidge. I haie tend U mid am 
r«adiiig It with great detiulif .»iid pii»ht and \eiN tiul •^Niupathy Tiiiiik 
how gieat luii'ti be the < h.iiiii «jt lour topu' and your ireatiiieiit when 
III this aw'fiil year of miMety and '•onow. tlie reailint; of lojr rlclightfiil 
MS. has giien me lest .iiel lefieiiliuieiil in a liuie w hen evi‘ri post, 
every knoek at rhe dooi iun\ hiiu^ ii<4 sorrow 

I w’lile tti 'i h.iiitit hurii -tlie mail goes lo-dai in oidei to un 
hack to your tiuHt iiitiUeNrnig uiul fuMuuatiug pige'*. 


rilAITANYV AND IIIS l(»MPANM(»NS 

From a long review* in the Times l.iteniry Snpptemont, 2r»th April, 
lOIH:- 

**This delightful and int*'iostiiig little brstk is the outcome of a 
series of Ivetures supplementing the learned di'«courses w*hieh Mr. ^en 
miiih'the inaterisi of his ** Vaisuaia Literatim* of Modhsval Bengal** 
reviewed by iis on August 2. ltU7. 

It is an iMithentio ri's^inl of the religions emotion and thought of 
thnt wonderful proviiuv of Bengal whieh few of its Western rulers, we 
suspeoit hnve rightly comprehended, not from tack of friondlysTmiiathy 
but simply for want of |>r<*ci«el> what Mr. Sen, lietter than any ona 
living, hidter than Sir Rahiiulranalh Tagore himself «^n supply. 

It is indeeil no easy matter for n Western Frotestnnt to eompre* 
hoDct. save by frien'Nhip and 'tympsiliy with jnst Hiich a ptons Hindu 
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im Mr. ften, wrltAt IN th« ilo^'triut* t>f ftii iWii4f«‘i % 'fuvouriii* ’* 
*if iliiulu |>ioii8 ft4lor(itu*ii In Ihh Mr Iim wrill 4 *n 

charming Unit* InmIcn* uo aiiririi* U*gt*niU. wliiclt britiif uit vary 

near the ht*nrt uf this mmiilc m>»ury. ilin. wi* ftu|*|iuNi*. lo tin* cull uf 
imriicuUr ftnintN in (’utholtc .njuuiui^ Such fur luNtuncu, it liU 
charmiog tali* of'* Hull,' tli»» Ar>’tii itiMiiific uf iht* r(»ii|rti llimnlayait 
•tccuc itikI Sirt. Th<> tnlc m lu Hor<U of dcUglitfully 

caiuliri ri*N|MH't aimI tiff««tiiin. to the tleiittni nml loiiii^ wivet of lloiigiil, 
whotc* rirtucN lui aivcn hioI iiioihoit urt» iht* mIminiJum of nil who 
know their country. Vi<tir Vtimnaiii ciiii, wilhout niiy hoaitation 

tir ililliculii trnntifer hot ihouv'hia froio the ayiiilNilicitl niiioritiii of 
ftriftoH lo tliiit other alniiiL'e criMi(iou>Utfen*l of Him t»f the Uliin Throat 
uho, toaii\** ImhI’n eieHiiin*ii kmiiIIow m| the |HOiion CHkt ilf> nt the 
iMiuriiintf of the (Venn .iimI heuiiitlie itiiaiic to thinuii) Well, 

\x** have our irmliiioiiH, le^eiiilf. mi\» t«-riea. itn«l iia Mim riulerhill nml 
othern r« 11 iii>. out owti nle* titel hucIi inoffnhh* jny lit 

tH»«l :i«. our lliielu frteieN tell 114 the ’In tie* It idha e«|ieni*neiHl 
HI her Mweio «iiirrent|er to (he int>|itreil "f Krtaiin Thn iiii 

|M«liiiii* ihin^ for UK, >i« iitu*(< iiIm of hfo iiiel literiiltire, in t*i nuUt hi»w 
tliene old iOininuunl helii f«t lolliii uiel > 1 * \(*lo|i ihut aoteleiful roronl 
of hu*niii» tlMHiulit mel *1110(1011 aroii**hl for uk lo the ttui\tfiiiiitii<* 
artt«*raof ver*ie niel I*ri>*i**. the fi.inoil urliNt* of (he |m tt 

When nil in humI, there roiniiioN (h*» lehl iiehdiiiAhle chnrin wbioli 
attfich* ft til nil flint I>ine«h('hiivelni Sen n ritea, w (edher in Bnicliah or 
hill nntmi lleiiKtili In hi" Ihxik hienthe n nnlive < ntiih)*i .t'ol fiiely which 
Ni>inf«hon remind iiN of (he I hiNNK'll uriti'rN fntniliur In <mr lM»yh<NMl. 
In truth, he IN n bidnted ioutenii# tniry fif. any. riutnrrli. tind nttnrka Iiih 
biinrni|diirfil tAAk iti moeh the NAUie N|iint We lio|ie Iiin InfeNl book 
i»iU Ih* wiilcly land aynipatbriienllv> rend *' 

Tho Folk-Lii*'rntar«' of Tb>ncnl, liy IChi Snhih Uine«li Chnndm Hun, 
n A t |>ubliRbed by the rAh’UttM I'nivrrwity. Ilemy H\tt p|i. :iH2. With 
n fomwiinl by W R Oofirlny, U. \ . I C S . C 1 K Kroni m h*n|f revfvw 
III the Tmiea Mternry **up|(leinerii. May |.*t, 

*Thoae who are ac*|iiaiiited (we liopt^ thi^re are many I with Mr* 
Hen*N other worka. the outcomo of lecturtui de1i\ert*il («» Cairntta Uni* 
veraity unilenfradoatcN in the anilnir'a function aa Ramtann Lahiri 
Reaearch Fellow in the Hiatiiry of the Hengnli l.anirtta|re and LitemMuw, 
wilt know exactly what lo uificct of hi« prenenl fleliifbtfij] eacuiaioD 
into Renffati Folk*lorn Mr Hen thinka in Benifali. he ihinkn Bengali 
(bonghta, he remaiiia a pious llindn, though hia Uindn idean ate touched 
and atim d by contact with man%' kindly and admiring Raglinh friands. 
lie in the better fitted to ecpiain Bengal (o (he outer world. For be 
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WoH hia iiativp province with all his heart. He has no doubts as t? 
the venorabli! oritfiiiR, the sound philoaoph.r, the artistic powers, the 
suggestive Iwanty, all the maiky charms of the Bengali Saraswati, the 
svofl ami smiling, gtxldess, mnso and deitj alike, the inspirer and 
painm of a long line of men of literature and learning too little known 
to the self-satislied west. 

A Hindu lie remains thinking Hindu thoughts, retaining proud and 
happy memories of his Hindu childhood and of the kind old men and 
womim who fed his childish imagination with old-world rhymes, with 
the i|uaintly primitive Bengali versions of the stately epics of Sanskrit 
Hcripture, with tales even more primitive handed down by word of 
iiioiith liy pions mothers, relies, perhaps of a culture which preceded 
the advent of Hiiidnism in Bengal. What makes Mr. Sea's books go 
delightful to us in Burojie is precisely this indeflnable Hindu quality 
speeiHeally Bengali rather than liidiuu, something that tits itself with 
exquisite aptness to what we know of the scenery and climate of the 
(hiiigptie delta, where Ur Sen was born, and where he has spent the 
whole of his busy life as a student of hit native literature. He liegaii 
life as a se'iiKil.iiiasttr in Kasterii Bengal, a land of wide shining mires 
and huge slow moving rivers, whore the boatninii sings nnuient legends 
as he la/.ily plies the tsir, and the cowherd bids on the low grassy banks 
of Mnghiia and Ulialeswari chant plaintive rhymes that Warren Hastings 
may have heard as be " proceeded up eunnti7" in his spneions 
" budgeitiw." 

All these pleasant old rhymes and tales Mr. Sea loves with more 
than patriotic emotion and mimimtioii, and this sentiment ho contrives 
to impart to his reailers. oven Ihioiigh the difficult and laborions 
mediiim of a foreign language. 
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(a) The RamayaM by Kaoicluiiidra 

Chandnlvatl’s command over tender oxprea* 
sions particularly over those which create pathos 
is only matched by the power of Kavichandra 
in delineating homely and humorous situations 
lit up with frequent flashes of true poetry. 
The name of Kavichandra was probably (^afl> 
kara. In the colophon attached to an episode of 
the R&m&ya^a written by Kavichandra we find 
that his grandfather was one Govinda, a Eulin 
Brahmin of BandyopSdhy&ya 

Tho difBonlty of , , * 7, 

Rotuiig B hiitorioi family. They were the residents 
ciootoKBficbaiidrB. villj^e Ssgardia. The 

poePs father was Bijayrftma Bandyo ; they were 
fife brothers in all and the poet’s immediate elder 
brother was Bhay&nL Kavichandra was the title 
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and (^ankara his name. In one place the poet 
pays his respect to one Janakinatha. If Janaki- 
natha (lit, husband of Sita) is not here put for 
Hama himself, he must be the religious precep¬ 
tor of the poet. Hut there are so many poets 
bearing the title of Kavichandra to be met with 
in the old Hengali literature that it is difficult to 
say with any degree of certainty whether the 
poet who wrote the witty dialogue of Angada 
in the Angada liaivara is the .same person who 
attained celebrity by translating the Bhagabata. 
We find a quite different pedigree given of this 
Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhagavata, 
a fact which clearly shows that the poet of the 
Ahgada Baivfira is a different person. “ Kavi¬ 
chandra, the Bmhmin, writes the poem offering 
his devotion to Uamapati (Krisna). He is n 
native of Liiauo to the south of Lego. ” Then 
again “ Muni llama Chakravarti is the abode of 
all virtues, his son Kavichandra sings. ’’ In 
another colophon of the Bhiiguvata we have the 
following statement: “ By the order of the King 
Gopala Sinha, Kavichandra briefly narrates the 
story of the Blulrata. ” This Gopala Sinha was 
probably a ll&ja of Burdwan. 

Many copies of the Bhilgavata written by 
Kavichandra are dated about the middle of the 
L7th century. These dates are, of course, not of 
composition but of the copies. The BAm&yaoic 
episodes bearing the authorship of Kavichandra 
to be found in old manuscripts are, however, not 
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SO old. In fnct the dati^s of copies of numerous 
M^S. of Kavichandrn’s HamAynnic stories (now 
incorporated with KrittivaMi’s edition published 
in Calcutta) that have come to our hands, Itelong 
to the latter part of tlie ISth century. Three 
such MSS. in the Library of the University are 
dated 1789, 171M) and 17l)t A.I), respectively. 

From the racy styh* of Kavichandra—the 
poet of the llamayaim, - d'nmi hi.s wit stained with 
indecent taste and the light speed of his verses 
enriched by metaphorical expressions,--the un¬ 
mistakable characteristics of the .style of our 16th 
century poets, we are inclined to suppose that ho 
belonged to the latter school rather tlian the 10th 
century in which another poet bearing the title 
of Kavichandra, the translator of the Hhagavata, 
flourished. We had hitherto inchid<‘d both of 
them in the list of our 10th century poets, but 
in the face of the evidences r<*ferred to abovo, 
we find that position to be untenable. Of course 
our views about his date and identification 
must 1)6 changed if any copy of the Angada 
Raiv&ra or some other Ihlmaya^ic poems by 
Kavichandra, is found out bearing an earlier 
date. The MSS. of Kavichandra’s poems, 
relating to the Bhagavata or the Mahftbhftrata, 
as I have already stated, show the middle 
of the 17th century to be the date of their 
copy, and none of the copies of the Baivflra, 
that we have come across, is dated earlier 
than the 18th. 
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The BhSgavata by Kavichandra had a wide 
celebrity in Bengal, but it is difficult to find a 
complete MS. in which the author’s whole account 
is given. We are informed that one Mftkhanl&l 
Bandyopadhyftya, who claims descent from the 
poet through one of his daughters, has brought 
together all the poems of Kavichandra and 
is going to publish them. There will be 
the risk of his including works by all different 
Kavichandras in his collection as if they were 
the writing of the same author. In the absence 
of any positive proofs the critic will not be in 
a position to identify the poet of the B&mayana 
with the poet of the Bhilgavata, on the basis 
of the similarity of the title alone. In tfip 
colophon we find two distinct pedigrees and 
this point, if not any thing else, cannot he 
ignored. 

The great poetical merits of Angada llaivftra 
will surely be admitted by all critics. And 
numerous old MSS. have been found in which 
Kavichandra is distinctly mentioned to be the 
author of Angada llaivara, and all old MSS. of 
Kfittivasa’s Bftmftya^a give that episode in a 
quite different way and in a much less poetical 
form. Why should the editors of Kfittivasa's 
B&n&yana yield to the weakness of incorporating 
that poem in the BAmftyana by KtittivAsa ? The 
rural people of Bengal for nearly a century have 
found Kavichandra’s poem incorporated into 
Kfittivasa’s work by the help of Battalft 
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publications and hence our editors now are afraid 
of omitting a celebrated passage from the popular 
work lest its sale should be alTected by the 
omission. The best course will 1)e to put 
Kavichandra’s name in the colophon so that the 
poem may still continue to form a {mrt of Kritti* 
vilsa’s work and at the same time remain true to 
its author. 

I shall here quote some extracts from the 

celebrated imh^tu of Kavichandra 
AnKaclor Rdivim. * 

—the Angader RaivAra—or the 
embassy of Angada. The eoJirser portions of 
the poem have flashes of wit and poetry, but we 
shall leave them out of consideration here. 

“ The whole world trembles at liava^a’s 
power. The gods are ready to serve the will of 
the Ilak.sasa-monarch of lifiqka. The Moon>god 
holds tbe royai umbrella over bis head. Brahma 
(from whose mouth the sacred Vedas sprang) has 
the charge of education of the young children 
of Lanka. The god liidra weaves garlands of 
flowers for the dreaded chief. The god of the 
wind and water (Pavana and Baruija) have the 
charge of dusting and watering the palace. The 
Sun-god is the gate-keeper and Yrihaspati, the 
great sage of Indra’s heaven, recites the Vedic 
hymns before Ravaua. The heavenly nymph 
Urva^I pleases the court by her charming dance 
and the Kinnarls sing in their celestial voice. 
The Air-god has also the charge of fanning 
the monarch. The full-moon holds the lamp 
28 
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and lights the fair city of LaAka every night, and 
Yama, the king of Death, himself does not sleep 
for fear of Havana. So great is his power that 
at his bidding even Fire becomes cool. 

“ Hut the king of the Raksasas does not care 
now for all these glories. His mind is filled 
M'ith llama’s image. When he sleeps his enemy 
appears to him in his dreams. While idly sitting 
on his throne he draws the portrait of llama quite 
uncon.sciously. W'heti speaking of other things 
the name of llama comes to his lips all on a 
sudden, and when he shuts his eyes, the dreaded 
image becomes the more vivid before his mind’s 
eyes, and Havana, greatly alarmed, says to his 
courtiers “Alas what has become of me! It 
seems that then* is no escape from Hiima this 
time. My <leatb is near at hand. Monkeys 
ami men bav(* bridged the sea with stone and 
wood. 'riu5 stone Beals on water against all law's 
of nature. What m?ver look place in the world 
has happeiK'd here.” 

'riiis passage will naturally recall the fears 
of Kansu created by Krisna. The influence of 
the Hhagavata is appai'ent here. 

AHf/adn's Approttch . 

“ Enormous was the bulk of his Ixidy. In 
slow majesty he walked up to the court. It 
seemed as if the god of the Day suddenly rose 
in the East. His eyes shone above like flame 
and his head touched the sky. The gatekeepers 
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were alarmed at the si^ht and precipitously 
retreated just ns frogs lly at the sight of a 
princely elephant, lie kicked at the door which 
broke and then entered the hall unopposed. 
H.i.s ))ody shone like tin' Suinerii mountain. 
The Itnksasas whispered in alarm, ‘Oh lord, 
who is this mighty fellow that has luitered our 
city ?’ The kiiii; was (hen* with his ministers. 
They all hecann* silent in I’e.-ir as they saw 
the mighty lu'ro. Havana h.ad taken his s(»it on 
a high throne, .\ngada Tor a little while con¬ 
sidered .something within himself and having 
paid his res|)ects to liama in his mind increased 
the length of his tail till it heemne very large 
indeed. Il(‘ curled his hng»* tail so as to form 
an elevated seat and then sat npcm it facing 
Ravana. He now looked like the god Indra 
seated on his Airavata. 

Uartnin'x Sfjrrf/t. 

“ What do voii sav, oh nionkev! Rama will 
shortly enter my city I I do not know what will 
l)efall u.s then. I’erhaps we shall not Im: able to 
live in our native land any more 1 He, the 
friend of the vile fiiihaka of low caste, has 
thotight within himself that, helped by monkeys, 
he will recover Sita ! We have heard enough 
of his power. His younger brother has occupi¬ 
ed the throne sending him to the forest; such is 
his poteer I He was for’ a time th<! guard of 
his wife in the forest! Whatever it be, go and 
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tell him that as he has cat the nose and ears of 
my sister Surpanakha there is no escape this 
time. I consider my life vain if there be no 
proper retaliation for this. I have accordingly 
brought his wife Sita by force. Tell that fool 
of an ascetic that he may try his very best. If 
mount Sumeru breaks at the blow of a dwarrs 
fist, if the property of Garuda the lord of birds 
be forcibly taken by a crow and if the sun falls 
down from the sky because the glow-worm 
.shines, yet Itama will not be able to gain victory. 
Listen to me, oh monkey, I shall give a sound 
piece of advice ; this you will do well to 
communicate to your Lord. Let RSma with 
his own hands destroy the bridge he has built 
over the sea. Let my brother Bibhisana who 
has espoused his ca«i8e return and seek forgive¬ 
ness from me. Let that devil of a monkey who 
burnt my fair city Imj bound hand and foot and 
delivered to me in that condition. Let Bama 
throw aside his bow and arrows and take an oath 
of amity. Then may I be pleased to forgive him. 

Angada's Beply. 

Angada said, “ Very well, oh monarch, BSma 
sent me here and I have received your message. 
Discussion on this point is fruitless. 1 am going 
now to leave your city. I must tell Bftma 
all that you have advised. The breaking of the 
bridge is a question of 5 or 6 days. We shall 
repair and rebuild those portions of your fair 
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city that have been burnt. But tell me, oh 
monarch, how can we repair your sister’s nose 
and ears that have liecn cut ?” 

The charm of this {X)cin lies in its racy 
style and exquisite metre. These cannot Im 
reproduced in translation. 


(6) Sa^lhicara ami fianga T)am. 

In Eastern Bengal Chniulrilvuti was not tlie 
only writer of BAmayunic tales. In Perj?. 
Maheswardi in the District of Dacca two poets 
Sasthivara and Ganga Dilsa, father and son, 
wrote on the subject of the great epic, more than 
.300 years ago. We have several MSS. of their 
poems dated the 17th century. They were 
inhabitants of Dinardwip. This is evidently the 
earlier form of the mtxlern name .Ihinardi. 
These poets not only wrote on the subject of tho 
RAmAyapa, but on many of the PaurAnic subjects, 
fashionable at the time, such as on ManasA Devi 
and on the episodes of the MahAbhArata. Sasthi* 
vara and GangA DAsa were voluminous writers; 
the title of the former was ‘QunarAj’ and 
he tells us in several colophons that he was 
favoured and patronised by one JagadAnanda 
to whom he dedicates the result of his literary 
labours. JagadAnanda might have been his 
religious preceptor. I have mentioned in some 
detail some of the works of these two poets 
in my History of the Bengali language and 
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Literature, pp. 185-187. Sastivara’s father’s name 
was Kulapati and the family probably belonged 
to the Suvarnabanik caste. In the colophon of a 
poem on Alanasa Devi by Ganga Dasa Sen the 
poet states that he belonged to the Banik caste. 
I had in my former works on the history of our 
Literature made a statement that these poets were 
probably Vaidyas. This view I change now in 
the face of the evidence that has recently come to 
light. The village Jhinardi has many residents 
of the Suvarnabanik caste even now, and it 
does a great credit to that community that 
two of the popular early poets of Eastern Bengal 
l)elonged to their caste. 'Ihe admiration and 
favour in which they were held in the olden times 
appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong and 
Dacca, 1 scarcely found any collection of old 
Bengiili AISS. that did not contain at leiist some 
of the poems of either of these two poets. 
Unfortunately there has not l)een any endeavour 
on the part of the Sahitya Parisat or any other 
literary hodit's of Bengal to publish these once 
popular poems. Year by year large numbers 
of old Bengali MSS. are being destroyed by 
worms. Are and unfavourable climatic condi¬ 
tions. When in some happier future our sense 
of duty will l)e roused in regard to the preserva¬ 
tion of this national heritage, it may not un¬ 
likely be found too late for the purpose. Time 
gives opportunities but does not stop its course 
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of destruction if these opportunities are not 
uitilisecl. The Suvnrnahnnik community is noted 
for their wealth and I applied to Hahu Dinanath 
Dhar of Ghinsurah for moviii!; in the matter 
and rescuiti" the •'reat poets of his caste 
from passing into oblivion. He promised to 
do somethin" but 1ms done nothing up to 
now. Gani^ldusa Sen’s verses are elegant 
and sweet and T remember that a Kuropean 
friend of mine, distim^uished for rare literary 
gifts, expressed a high appreciation of some 
imssages from (iaiiga Dasa's Hamayana, explain* 
ed by me. For .specimens of his writings 1 
beg to refer you to p. iHti of my History of 
Hengali Language and Literature. Oaiiga Dasti 
rre([uentty mimtions the names of bis father and 
grand-father in the colophon. “ Aly grand¬ 
father is Kulapati and my father is Sasthivara 
who.se prai.se is proclaimed by all m the country.” 
These lines occur so often in the bhanila, that 
they have become <|uite familiar to those who 
have studiixl his works. 

(c) Ifamamolunin liamlopadhynyct*a Ramayana. 

Ramamohana was born at the village of Materi 
in the district of Nadia. The village is only four 
miles from the sub-divisional town of Katwa, 
and is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. Balanlma Bandyopadhyaya, the father 
of our poet, bad ordered him to establish an 
image of Rama at his home. So the poet founded 
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a temple and dedicated it to the god. It was 
evidently with the object of glorifying this 
deity, that the poet composed his BAmSyana in the 
year 1838. The image of Rama in the temple 
at Materi became a centre of great religious 
devotion. The poet says, “There is an immense 
gathering of worshippers before the gate of this 
temple of Rama day and night, so that it be* 
comes difficult for a devotee to enter the temple 
and catch a glimpse of the god, fighting his 
way through the crowd. People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
the deity.”' Our poet next goes on saying how 
HanumAn, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a RAmAyana. 

In fact our author seems to have cherished 
a greater faith in HanuniAn than in RAma 
himself. lie devotes many pages to hymns in 
praise of the .Vpe-god, and in one place already 
referred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
HanumAn should l)e considered as an act of 
merit equal to worshipping Rama himself. He 
further tries to prove that the Ape-god was an 
incarnation of ^iva. He addresses a curious 
hymn to HanumAn on the lines of Markandeya 
Chandl praying him to grant him a lucky wife. 
I quoted the whole text in a foregoing lecture. 


' “ CT ItCTl ftCTC® 1 

CTl sdW CTf I ” 
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The prayer, though crude, and materialistid was 
eertainly a sincere one. The poet invests the 
Ape-god with all learning and wisdom. He is 
said to have acquired all the wisdom of the 14 
regions, being taught by tlio Sun-go<l himself. 

As in all vernacular reecnsioiis the Jlengali 
elements of course predominate in this Ihlmll- 
yana also. Though the poet shows much scho¬ 
larship in Sanskrit, the homes of Bengal and the 
devotional fervour that he constantly heheld 
there supplied him with inspiration more than 
all the classic Ion? at his commaiul. 'I’he proces¬ 
sion of Rama’s marriage as described in his poem 
gives the vivid picture of a Bengali bridegroom’s 
party, all of aristocratic families, making a superb 
show' in the streids. On stately couches curried 
on the shoulders of men the nymphs of heaven 
are imule to dance. 'I’his recalls vividly sketches, 
found in the Balnihilasa by I’ramatln (j:arma 
written early in the lOfh century, of marriage- 
processions in which iiuhlic women dancing on 
Chaturdolas formed a i>art of the show'. The 
soldiers march w'ith gold caps on their he^ads, 
wearing gorgeous Bengali dresses and the feasts 
are given, of which the menu is taken from an 
ordinary Bengali sweetmeat shop. 

The influence of Vais^avism, I need liardly 
repeat, is apparent in this 
The inflDCf.ee of Ramavanun also. It was the 

Vaif^DVinn. • • , 

fashion of the time to see all 
legends in the light of that faith. The Kri^pa Lllft 
i9 
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or the plays of Krisna caui'ht the popular 
fancy, and notliing could appeal to their 
imagination that had not something similar 
to the episodes described in the BhAgavata. 
IliTma, when he lost Sltfi, is described as 
being in a state of trance. He could not 
recognise Laksmana nor could he tell who he 
himself was. This is evidently in imitation 
of the trances of iladha as described by the 
Vaisijava poets.' Sometimes through the home¬ 
ly scenes of rural Bengal, through the ideas 
which floated in the atmosphere of the cotintry, 
and which our poet incorporated in his 
work without any thought as to its legiti¬ 
mate scope, suddenly, a I’ay of true poetry, 
enlivened by faith and fancy, pe(?ps in and 
lights up a whole canto. 'I’he Ki.skindhyii 
Kttoda has many passage's of true and intrinsic 
beauty. We refer to one quoted on p. 191 of 

h 

'srtf^ C^Tif I 

5F51 C»-<1 Wffit ^ ii” 

Thi- |i»*sngii aounili) oxuctly lik«' oiu- frinii Kri-n:i Knninln'.-i “ Divine 
Kranty". The ViDi.invn iH«<t write* — 

flt'It—Wtfil l” 

i»T«n fsTPltf^ »" 

“cwm it»d i” 

^ afl^ ii” 

wi«rt—“wtBf Jinrt ^ i” 

*1^—“ffw fW ^ fPr 'Bmes? n” 

HW1—“cwt<« «T*W<f WtUlTiT ItpFfl I*’ 
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my Iliittory of tho Ijiiiiguage and 

Literature. 

The geo<;ra|)IiicaI aeeounts given in the 
Ki-skiiidhya Kfiiula include the names of Anga, 
lianga and Kalinga, not comprise<l in the 
original Kpiu. And Bengal in all mattera again 
and again a.xserts itself in «iuitean unwarrantable 
manner in this version of the story that |>rt>fes8es 
to he hut a Bengali adaptation of Valmlki’s tale. 
The I'ttara Kanda begins with a ileseription of 
the marriage of (^iva. 

The AdvTita Kaniayana in Sanskrit, who¬ 
ever might have been its auth«>r, became very 
po;)uIar in Bengal in the 18th 

IIArnuiiioliiiiitt s in- i .,v<i < • -w *a. 

Hs to ti... aiul liltli crntiinos. In it we 
.viivuiii Strange stories about lliiina 

and Slta One of tinnn is that on returning to 
Ayodhya, Sitil told the assembled llishis that 
there were two llilvanas, one with t(*n heads, the 
junior Kavaiia, whom Kama had killed at Lankii. 
But the senior one still lived. He had a hun¬ 


dred heads, and he reigned in the island »)f 
I’uskara, where In; playe«l with the solar planets 
as if they were his play-halls. He was so power¬ 
ful that in his consideration Mount Sumcru 


was a mustard seed and his capital was so grand 
that Amaravafi was nothing as compared to it. 
Kama was persuaded by Slta and by the liishis 
to declare war on liim and invade his capital. 
When he actually encouiitertsl this hydra-headed 
dragon he found him.self incapable of fighting 
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with him. IIo actually swooned in his chariot 
and Sltfi who had accompanied him to Puskara 
came to his rescue at this stage. She assumed 
the liguro of Kali. In this warfare we find 
only a repetition of what transpired between 
Chandr and ^uml)ha-Ni(;uml)ha. The Matrikas 
sprang from Sila’s body, and the.se were more 
than a match for tin* dragon and his army. 
Sita killed him and returned triumphantly 
with her hushaiul to Ayodhya. This tale is told 
ill the LMIara Kaiida of llamamohana’s book in 
an animated style. 'I'he (^ilkta influence as a 
matter of course jiredominates in the.se descrip¬ 
tions. 'I’he stanzas 

" 'BifSsI Jl'Jt , 

'BlPs ■Stft’1, 

are as good as any describing Kali by the (^akta 
poets. 

Uumainohana’s Bengali Hainayaiiiia is inter¬ 
spersed with many Sanskritic qloktts and his 
mastery over elegant Bengali words of Sanskritic 
derivation is remarkable. 

'I'his Bamayana is indebted to Tulsi Dnsa’s 
work, from which the Bengali poet Ixirrows many 
metaphors, and this we have already indicated. 
In his pivliminary verses he admits this and 
pays his tribute of respect to Krittivasa and 
'i’ulsl Dtisa lM>th. As a true Vaisnava our 
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poet does not seek Nirvana or annihilation. Ho 
prays to the Ijord ” 1 do lud seek mnkti, may 
you grant m«' sueh devotion that I may drink 
the nectar of your s\ve**t nann* for all times 1" ' 
The extinction «)f self—the hii^liest noal of the 
Advaitavadiiis--is discarded in prefj'ieiice to (he 
perpetual joy of being in the presence of 

the deitv—the great**st blessedness nhich the 

* ^ 

believers in duality have in view. 

The author in a eoloplion complains of his 
broken health while writing the Itamavan.a. 

(f/) liittnn l/ila f/i/ liitiiHiiKtiiihi HHhxarihPH 

hhusrlf (IS ((It infiiriiiifinn n/'//ir l{inl<llnt. 

You will be surpris»‘d to he;irthat the Huddha 
wrote a Itamayana in Bengali. Your astonish* 
ment will he much less when T tell you thal this 
Huddha is not the one who was born at Kapila- 
va.stu in the (5th century H.C., hut a Ibmgali who 
in the 17th ecrntury a.sserted that lie was an 
incarnation of the Huddha commissioned to re¬ 
dress human wrongs. 

AYe learn from the history of Orissa that the 
province was a stronglndd of the Buddhists even 
in the loth century. AVe find in the Kiulcha of 
(tovinda Da.sa written in the year loll A.l). that 
Chaitanya met with a large numlier of Buddhists 

o?3t f? "sg srpi gun’irra «" 
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in the southern part of Orissa in that year when 
he travelled in the Deccan. Daru brahma or the 
image of Jagannatha continued to he the chief 
god of the Jluddhists of Orissa till almost recent 
times. We find from the account of Orissa 


... given hy Mr. Sterling that at 

I hr HiidfiliiMtH ^roaii “ ^ ^ 

iinii.T oi.pii sHioii ikki fcho coiirtof Kajur Prafflpa Rudra 

Hrrk irhiffr ill u |iro> *’ 

phrm-y Ilf Hid i«H(iiiiiii’« tlic Duddhists had at first a 

mlvnil iiKaiii. ^ , 

great ascendency which vi'as 
overthrown liy the Vai.snavas who converted the 
llaja to tlie Vaisnava faith.' I’ratapa Rudra was 
a contemporary of Chaitany.a. During the reign 
of Raja Miikunda Deva, the notorious iconoclast 
Kalai>aha(la visited Orissa in 1581. lie attacked 
Puri during the reign of Oaurgovinda, Mukunda 
Deva’s son, and threw the image of Jaganmltha 
into lire from which it was rescued in a 


miserable condition by the Pandas. The Bud¬ 
dhists burnt in .silent rage at this treatment of 


their god and Isdievcd witii all their heart in the 
prophecy current among the different sections of 
the Afahayana Buddhists that the Lord would 
appear again in the earth when tin* sins of the 
hiimaii race would be full. It has been proved 
by Mr. N. N. Vasii by overwlielming evidences 
that the Batiu'iriesand some other tribes of Orissa 


who latterly ado[)ted the Vaisnava faith—lieing 
drawn to it partly by the inherent charm of that 
emotional creed and partly to escape Brahininic 


StvrIiKK'o Orient, |>|>. sO-Stf iE«l. 1UU4;. 
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|M>rseoutiu», still linvr reniain«>(l true (<» the 
essiuitinls oF the Jtiuhihislic faith ami follow them 
in tlu'ir n'lii'ious rites ami ohser\ •»net‘s. They 
liHve been rijjhtly turned er\pto itmidhisis. They 
an* hi‘li(!vers iu the theory of \ oid ami their ereed 
is evidently derived from that of tlu' MalulyAna 
school of Hiiddhism fournh'd hy Nai;arjuna in 
the 1st century A. I). 

(iovimla Dasa, \eliyiita Dasa, Dalaruina Dasa 
and other great Vaisnava poets of Orissa, who 
flourished iu the Kith c«Mitury, have laid down 
some of the doctrines of Hiiddhism in a clear and 
iineiiuivocal laniriiaixe. \chyiitanandii declared 
tliat he was himself a manifestation of one of 
the live forces of (he Huddlia.' The projdietic 
saying that the Huddlia was coining again to (he 
world, as the r<‘(h‘emer of its sins, pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Orissa; and her poets, 
saints and prophets all believed it with the same 
ardour of faith. This was chietly due to the 
molestation nhicli their god JJai it Jirtifiiiia n:- 
peatedly received at the hands of the Mahoniedaii 
iconoclasts. They felt the need of a saviour and 
a destroyer of their enemies, and this eager desire 
found expression in the prophecies mentioned in 
the ^iinya Saihhita hy Achyiita Dasa written in 
the 16th century, and iu other subsequent works 
like the Jasomati-malika. A variety of sources 
points to the existence of a firm lielief among the 

‘ Aebynts Ubn'ii ynnya SainhiU Cli. X 
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crypto Ttmldhists of Orissa that the Buddha 
would 1)0 reborn into the world to destroy the 
shiiwrs. 

Wo have alluded to the fact that Achyiita 
IMsa in this (^iinya Sariihitii has indicated the 
prophecy of Buddha’s comini' incarnation. The 
poet clearly states that BOOO Buddhists in the 
province of Orissa lay oxpectin" M’ith all tlie 
ardour of tlmir soul the happy advent of the 
Buddha ai;ain on this sublunary sta"e of ours. 
During the time when Achyuta Dasa Avrote his 
poem the ima^eof /)r/r/t lintf/ntn was molested by 
the KiilripahrMla. ’I'lu* indi"nity of this atrocious 
treatment only served to enkindle the faith of 
the f()llow(*rs of the Ijord in the prophetic sayin". 
But a chan^e came over the spirit of the jAolitical 
atmosphere of India by tlu* a.scension of Akbar 
to the Moghul tliroiu*. Akbar took ]»oss( Ssion of 
Orissa in iri!)2 A.D. Baja Bamachandra wiis 
installed on the throne of the province and 
received many favours from the Emperor. He 
was appointed AVrr»//of t(» the image of Jagannatha. 
And the Hindus and the Buddhists once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity during this 
time. 

But the pejiceful epoch in administration 
introduced by .Vkhar and which continued during 
the two succeeding reigns came to an end when 
Aurangzel) ascended the throne in 1657 and 1)egan 
to persecute his Hindu subjects. In the Persian 
history I'abishiratul Nasirin it is written that 
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Aurangjeb dcputtul Xawab Ikmni Khan for ties* 
troyin^ tliu linage of Ja^annatha. Tlio reigniiif; 
king of Orissa at that time was Dravyasinha II. 
Ikram Khan destroyed two of the chief gates of 
the tein))le with the iigitres of 


fioii 


dragons «»ver them. Two hril- 


liaiit diamonds that formed 


the eyes of .Tagaiinatlia were sei/.ed by the 
Nawal) and sent to Aurani;je1) who was at that 
time staying at Jlijapur. I)rji\yasing II reigned 
from 1()97>1707. So at this time the Buddhists 


of Orissa sind in faet the whole pojailation (*1 the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa burnt 
with rage at tlie disliguration of their deity and 
at the destruction of the t<*nn>le-gateH. 

It was jirohahiy during this time tliat Bainii' 
nanda, a Bengali, openly deelart'd himself to be 
an incarnation of the Buddha. No <late indi¬ 


cating his time is found in the Uamriyaiui that 
he has written. But the tem]n;r which he dis¬ 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoelasts and 
the vow that he takes of restoring .lagannatha to 
his glory clearly sugg<.*sts that he must have 
wTitten his work either about the year 


when Kalapahmla seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1097 when Bravya- 
sinha II was unable to hold his own against 
Xawab Ikram Khan who molested the image. 
The style of the l)ook show's that it is not as old 


30 


^ Tb<* (^UDva HaiiihitA, XIX. 
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as the 16th century. It was probably during 
the reign of Braryasinha II that the poet B&mft- 
nanda flourished. It appears that he was already 
a distinguished leader of the Buddhists, whom 
like Aohyuta BSsa and other previous writers, 
he terms bhaktas. In many passages he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these bhaktas who were evidently his 
followers. He emphatically puts it that he is 
no other than the Buddha himself and that he 
has incarnated himself again with two-fold 
objects; one and the principal one is to take by 
force the whole of the country from the hands 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Daru 
Brahma —the supreme lord of the world; the 
other one is to subvert the growing Yaisnava 
faith. This is, however, a very curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a ^&kta and a TSntrika 
and Arm believer in Kali. He is evidently a Tin- 
trika of the Mahfiyana Buddhism. He is besides 
a believer in RAnia, who according to the Bud¬ 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in 
a previous birth, as we And in the Jataka story. 

It is therefore no wonder that a Buddhist 
should write a R&m&ya^. The 

Th* Boddhiata war* , ^ 

Sm Mierart in the yunyapur&oa by Bftmai Pundit 
Bimn legend. distinctly puts Hanum&n in 

the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in several places as an 
honoured gate-keeper of Buddhist temples. 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 
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previous leciure. We read in the Arohsso* 
logical report of Mayarbhaiija by Mr. Vasa Uiat 
the Bfturis, a tribe who represent the Bud¬ 
dhistic views more than any other people of 
Orissa in the modern times, are xealous wor¬ 
shippers of B&ma and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
m&n.' As the story of Il&ma has always been 
familiar to the Buddhists by the Da^aratha 
Jfttaka and as they lielieve llAina to bo no 
other than Buddha himself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a IlAmAyaQa. 
Like the author of the (^uiiyapur4i>e, B&mO- 
nanda is a firm believer in the. Ape-god lianu- 
mftn and in fact he states that bis inspiration for 
writing the llfim&yana came from the Ape-god 
himself. (See f. tO of the Ayodhyft KAnda and 
f. 26 of the Ki^kindhA KAocla of the MS. of 
BAm&nanda’s llamallla). On leaf 10 of the 
Adi Kanda, RAmAnanda declares HanumAn to 
he an incarnation of (^iva and the principal 
hero of the BAmAyai;>a. 

Though, as we have already observed, there 
were many prophecies current in the province 
of Orissa of the Buddha’s coming incarnation, 
and though Achyutananda and several others 
declared themselves to have illumination from 
the Buddha himself for preach- 
yet none so boldly 

^wM the Bod. asserted that he was the great 
db* hhnaelr. 

Buddha himself as BAmananda 

' Introdnothio to Um AiclMMiogiool Bopott vi UojrSrfalMtRjo p. exaxv. 
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did;—nay more, in several, places in the 
colophon llaniananda does not give his name but 
simply signs himself as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lanka Kanda (f. 7 of the MS.) 
“ The Buddha says, ‘I am born in vain. Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come. This body of flesh is full of pain.”' 
Again (Lanka, f. 10). ” The Buddha says, * I see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Kali. Beath 
pursues me.’ ”* There is a considerable number 
of colophons in which llamAnanda declares him¬ 
self to he the Buddha and explains his million. 
I quote one here (Adi, 11. IBl-lSS). 

“I will drive away the Vais^Jlava faith and 
the vicious Kali (spl^) will have no jurisdic¬ 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani¬ 
fest unto the world the forces of the five deities 
RAdhA, Kail, Laksinl, Vani and Gafiga. I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities. This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues. I will manifest in myself 
the Viywartlpa as Krisna did in Treta. I will 


' “ ^ I 

«>S]1 Vtv hsiR H5JCV I 

f *11 ^ CTV cstor CTtW I 
sntOTCf stt3il «it«i i” 

* ^ sfl OTfir ^*it« I 

vw v'f '85w5i wtn ^ <rti I 
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seize with force the kingdom of the Mahomedans 
and of the Yataatu. The whole country will be 
brought under one sway and to Daru Bt'ohma 
will I dedicati! all these dominions making him 
the supreme lord.”* 

He frequently invokes the aid of Mahiikilll 
to fulfil his grand mission. “ The source of all 
my inspiration is the command of MahAkitll. 
Do thou, oh queen of the universe, infuse 
strength unto me.” 

The following stanztis will show how ho 
declares to his followers that he is the Buddha: 

“ lUlmananda says that all grief and pain 
of the people’s heart will ho removed by listen¬ 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha. By the 
will of Kiill and by the powers manifested in 
him, Llamananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this Kaliyuga.” (Adi f. 80).* 

' “nt*i fvn i 

.npl 9nft<5 « 

WBfl *1^ ’Wl I 
*1115* vsr^ la? firfs » 

irts»« ^ ’vfa ^ I 

^ 'SpIftH’J II 

cir8T?i I 

«a^ CW n 

oressnr wt«n i 

ital ’•fir fftvsm fv’i«" 

f t sHsf ^ entv I 

Srt entv I 

>i4i ztz ^ ^ I 

ftvpw c>lt« WV3T1 H 
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“ The Mother of the Universe (Kftll) manifested 
herseJf in her full glory in this Kaliyuga and by 
inflicting a curse on the Buddha has brought him 
down to this world.” (Adi f. 86).^ 

“ llamananda was born in the ^Qdra caste, 
hilt being himself the Buddha writes all these 
tnitlis.” (Adi f. 83, 84).^ 

The book is full of references to the power 
and glory of J)aru Brahma of Puri (Adi f. 12, 
71, 81), 131). 

It appeal's that the ambition of the writer 
was to drive aw'ay the Mahomedaiis and Armly 
set 'Darn Brahma on the throne of India. 
When the image of the god would be thus 
installed in full glory, the author would read 
his Rilmallla before him. This was the crown* 
ing point of his ambition.'’ 

The author of Uamalilil did not seem to 
cherish an idle dream. The general oppression of 
Aurangxeh on the Hindus and desecration 
of their temples before the eyes of the devout 
worshippers had charged the whole atmosphere 
of India with a desire for retaliation. A renais¬ 
sance of Hinduism on a martial basis was the 


' “ ’v^iw wtars i 

■rtn fir«i cm i ” 

* “ 1?^’^ ^»t*iisi*if asi 1*111 fi*i I 

cd’H nfir ^ f*ir*i cfl*i I ” 

' “ fiel &nrt -1 I 
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outcome of this state of affairs. The prevailing 
spirit of the times nianifestetl itself and found 
its full development in Shivajl. Itut there were 
village chiefs and leaders of sects who felt the 
spirit none the less forcildy. One of them was 
certainly Itilmanandn. lie was a man with 
a large following and the means at his command 
seem to have been consid(>rable. Tin; line " I will 
assert myself by m\' power and by my iMUindless 
charities” is signiiicant. It ap)>ears also that 
his literary talents w«‘re alsi* of a high order 
and acknowlcdgtid by all. “ In the world is 
RSmilnanda reputed to bt; a master of emotional 
writing.” (.\di f. 2 .j). Often in the colophon 
does he assume the exalted position of a prophet 
and philanthrophist whose mind seeks the 
welfare of the whole mankind. “The sop of 
GhoM writes for the benefit of the whole world.”* 
(Adi f. 73). Similar lines indicative of his 
far-reaching .sympathy for the sufl'ering world 
abound in the book lie further states that 
any one reading his llamilllla in a spirit of faith 
will find the latent pow'ers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f. 130).' 

The idea of rescuing Puri from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was deep- 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves Mnhimn rlha mils, and 

• “uucisv fo "SC* i ” 

* " wTspw a I 
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made their religious doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaish^avism and the MahAyana creed. In 
quite recent times (1875) we hear of an expedi¬ 
tion led by the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissa, Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages attacked the Puri temple. This 
cru.sade of the Buddhists, however, did not prove 
successful. The Raja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we read in some Uriya books, such as the 
Alekha Liltl, that Kuntibhoja of Eastern Bengal, 
R&jA SobhAnanda of North Bengal, Jay 
Sshu, a Teli, and four other leaders of the 
Mahima Dharma sect secretly collected an 
army of 2 lacs of men—bent upon restoring 
Dam Brahma to the overlordship of the 
country. 

Evidences of these Kudhistic efforts to 
recover their old power are abundantly found 
in old Uriya MSS. But since the days of RSmAi 
Pundit, Ilari Sidya and Mayanamatl in the 10th 
and the 11th centuries, we have not come 
across any sure proof of the existence of any 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists 
to assert themselves. Here, however, is the 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only lurked in the backwoods 
of Bengal but there lived in the heart of the 
country, so late as the 17th century, one who 
not only preached the theory of the Mah&yana 
theology but asserted that he was the' Buddha 
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himself reborn into the world to redress sin and 
punish the oppressors. 

Now to return to the MS. of llanilila and its 
author. BAm&nanda probably 
haUed from Birbhum. He be¬ 
longed to the Sntgop caste. His 
family surname was *Gho^’ and freque'ntly in 
the colophon he calls himself “ Uho^ putra "— 
sou of Ghoipa. In one passtvge he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MS. of IlamalllA was 
collected last year by llamkumar Datta of 
Patrasier—a village in the Bankura District. It 
was purchased by PraebyavidyAmahAroaTa 
Nagendranath Vosu for bi.s library of old MSS. It 
was while collating and searching for MSS. of 
BAmAyana for my lectures that I happened 
to come across this work and made the discovery 
embodied in the foregoing pages. The MS. is 
incomplete. The first leaves of the Adi KAi^da are 
lost. The Adi Kanda, the Ayodhya and the Arauya 
axe considerably large. The ELiskindhyA has 27 
leaves and the Sundara 35. The I^ankA is incom¬ 
plete. It seems that the author did not live to 
write the UttarAkanda. As wo have not found 
the last and the first pages of the book we have 
eyulently lost the opportunity of learning other 
historical particulars about the author; for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally formd. 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy 
are, however, to be found at the end of some 
SI 
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of the cantos. Thus we learn that the MS. 
belonged to one llamakanai Hazra.^ The copyist 
was Raniasundara Chanda, a nephew of the 
owner. The copyist had formerly been a native 
of the village Lakliuabasai to the south of 
Ambika Kalna, but latterly settled at Simul 
Navanai near Banahat. 'L'his we find at the 
end of the Arapya Kanda. In another place we 
find that llama Kilnai, the owner of Gie book, 
was a native of Bekatya. The eopyist began his 
work in Pons 118(5 B.S. (1778 A.D.) and 
completed the Adi Kiltidn on the 31st of Bnisack 
in 1137 (1771) A.D.) T’he AycMlhyii was finished 
on the 7th, Aranya on the 16th and Kiskindhya on 
the 27th of Polls, 1187 B.S. (1779 A.D.). If 
llamSnanda composed I lie llamayana about 
the year 1597 when Nawab Ekrama Khan 
attacked Puri, the present copy was prepared 
about 81 years later. In the concluding 
colophon of the Aranya Kilnda, Hamilnanda 
expresses doubt as to his life being prolonged till 
the completion of the 7 cantos. This as well as 
the fact that he was already a recognised leader 
of a sect at the time, indicates that he was an 
old man when he began to write his llamallla. 
Presuming him to be 60 years old in 1697 we 
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may take that he was born in 1537. We 
believe this date is not very far from the actual 


year of his birth. 

The author of Itaniallla devotes the Iarge.st 
portion of hi.s work to Adi Kaiida. This is ((uite 
in keepin" with the way a<lopted by Jain and 
Buddhist writers. We have already ineiitioiuHl 
that nearly half of tin* llaniayauJi hy JainA* 
charya Hemchandra is devoted to a deserii>tion 
of the pedigrees of llaksasJis .•iiid monkeys in 
the preliminary ehapters. Itamilnanda dmws 
largely from the stories to he, found in the 
Adhluita llamayana. Tin* famili.ir st.wy of 
Amhurn;a, derived from this sonree, is <lesc*rihed 
at some lenutli. 'i'ln* iin)nareh passes through 
great austerities in tin* course of worshipping 
Vismi and when that gml e«)mes to liim in the 
guise «if Indra olfering a boon, the king refuses 
to accept it saying that he will have nothing to 
do with :i gift from Indra. This shows that the 
worship of the Vedic Clod Indra w'as already at 
a discount—a fact which w’e find in the Bhaga- 


vata and later on powerfully desorilwid in Chandi 
Dilsa’s pfiems. Amhurl^a had 
lK*Hutiful daught«!r nanieil 
<j:rlmatl. The sages JsSrada 
and Parvata came one day to the court of the 


Rajft and both of them felt smitten hy love for 
(^rlmatl. Both wanted to get her a.s a wife. 
Whereupon the king said that he would offer 
his daughter to one of them whom ^rlmatl 
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heraelf would select. The sages departed saying 
that they would come the next day. Nsrada, 
meantime, interviewed Visgiu and wanted him to 
grant this boon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to the court of 
the King Amburl 9 a, it might be so ordained that 
the princess might see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape. Vis^u 
granted him this boon. Parvata was not a 
whit l)ehind this device of the other sage, and 
had a boon from Visnu that Crimatl might see 
Nftrada’s face changed into an uncouth thing 
like that of the lower part of a cow’s tail. So 
when ^rlmatl wsis brought before the sages, 
next day, she was frightened by the sight of 
the two deformed beings, but unseen by others 
there appeared to her the handsome appearance 
of the God Visnu himself who took her by the 
hand and disappeared. This story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta llAmSyana and 
Rftmilnanda has put it in interesting BengiUi verse 
in the Adi Kdnda of his Bdmallla. This Adi 
K&nda is full of stories described at considerable 
length some of which we find briefly noticed 
by Eirttivasa. The vow of fasting observed on 
the Ekada 9 T day by the King Anarapya and the 
boon granted to him by Visnu, the pathetic story 
of Harishchandra, the account of the kings of 
the solar dynasty—the ancestors of Bama—have 
been very graphically described. Many of these 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison 
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mth those of KirtiivAsa. Tlie siiintly poet has 
occasionally enlightened his poem hy importing 
beautiful passages from KAlidilsa. This Svayam- 
bara of Tndiimatl <leserilH*d in llAmallla, 
evidently owes its materials to ItaghiilMinsam, 
canto I, I quote the text 1m>1ow 

“ Chitralekhfi here submits to the princess. 

‘llehold the King of Magadha 
usii""***’'’" your suitor ; he is immensely 

rich and justly named “the 
king of kings.’’ Ilis pedigree is noble, though his 
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exterior may not he so pleasing. If you choose 
him, oh princess, put tho garland of flowers on 

his neck and s<‘lect him as your bridegroom. The 
question of <iutvvard appearance apart, you will 
not find another man like him in all other res¬ 
pects.’ The princess heard the maid, but walked 
on, leaving the monarch to the left. Thereupon 
Chitralekha smiled and said ‘the King of 
Magatlha, then, could not catch your fancy. On 
your right side, behold the King of Dravida. He 
is the very pride of the Ksatriya race. His high 
lineage is well-known. Though his kingdom 
is not great, lu« is v<;ry handsome. Besides, 
he is a patron of Brahmins and scholars. 
His charity is unbounded, .some may say 

it is more than his means allow. If you 

elect him, oh princess, put the garland on 

s)T»i '«rt«rrf5t ii 

lil? TfSfsj II 

’mf’f ^ ’rt?t II 

snt 'siftpm wfts 1 
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his Reck.’ But Indumati walked on seem¬ 

ingly without listening to her innid’s speech. 

Chitralekha smiled a^ain and pointing to the 
King of Orissa said ‘ [.ook here, this king is the 
abode of all virtues, llis name is Nibida. The 
Goddess Killi is so graeioits to this monarch that 
she becomes visible to him frequently.' People 
say that the King Niviila is a, son of the goddess. 
13y her grace he has learnt the art of restoring 
the dead to life. In his kingdom none suffers 
from any disease. Deatli has no sway within the 
limits of his dominions. When one’s span of life 
comes to an end one goes to iu'aven in the ilesh. 
If you like, select him as your bridegroom.’ 
The princess however wjilked on, leaving him 
to the left. And Chitralekhii said again ‘ Behold 
here, the King of the Kastern prr>vinces. His 
name is Virusinha. llis ({uietness of tempera¬ 
ment at home and heroism in the field are both 


unmatched. He is liandsome and his .scholarship 
is as great as that of Sarasvatf herself.’ ” 

Ramilnanda introduces a description of the 
domestic sports and incidents of llama’s child¬ 
hood. These in a subsequent period were so gra- 


Tho poet descrils-s 
the Bongmli life—hie 
religions fervonr. 


phically described by the poet 
llaghunandana. Our poet gives 
a detailed forecast of R&ma. 


His Annaprasana, or the ceremony of taking rice, 
Karpavedha, or the ceremony of piercing ears 
(for wearing earrings), etc., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner. To this however the 
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poet certainly found no clue in the original epic 
of Valmiki, not even in Kirttivasa’s version. The 
language of the book is simple and throughout 

permeated by tender touches. As a saint and 

leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 

the poem with many Afise sayings. Oecasionally 

the views are boldly pantheistic, as in the lines. 

« 

“ Then did I come to the conclusion that it is 
my spirit that i)ervade8 the high and the low. 
Whether it be men or women they are all but 
manifestation of my oion self. All their suffer¬ 
ings and joys are miue.” 

His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following: 

“ I am thirsty and I yearn for water from the 
clouds. No water of this earth will satisfy me. 
Whatever may happen to me, and though I may 
die of thirst this is my vow that I will drink no 
water other than what the clouds drop for me 
from high.” 

After describing a beautiful woman he 
writes— 

“ Says Oko^a, the strong mind of a Ssdhu 
is not in the least moved, even if such a rare 
beauty present herself before him. The 
devotee’s mind is firmer set than the peak of a 
mountain. The latter may shako. but not the 
. former.” 

The name of Bam&nanda’s Book is BAmalrta, 
Ihis we find mentioned in the Adi KSuda. 
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{(I) Jayal Iiama*ii Ramayaiia. 

I have made a survey of the Hiim&yanic 

legend as embo<Ued in the liengali Ui'linaya^as 
and tried to prove that these give versions of the 
story in many ways dilTering from Vtllmiki's 
Epic. I did not, however, consider it to be 
within the scope of these lectures to mention all 
the versions of the Itainilyanii to be found in 
Bengali, hut have rather cun lined myself to a 
treatment of the various inlluences which shaped 
the more important ones amongst these poems. 
For a fuller account of these from historical 
and literary jwints of view 1 refer you to 
my History of Bengali Language anti Litera¬ 
ture and to my Typictil Selections from Bengali 
Literature, in which I have given copious 
extracts from all available versions of the 
liama-legend in Bengali. I have n«»t mentioned 
in this book the names of Jagat llama, Advutft- 
ebarya, ^ivachandra Sen and .some other 
writers of the llamayai.ia, who at one time 
enjoyed much popuhirity in this province. 

The Hamayana by Jagat Riima is important 
from several points of view’. It was completed 
in ^aka 1712 or 1790 A.l). and is an epitome 
of all the legends prevalent in Bengal about 
Rama. The author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Rfima Prasftda, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of Purfioas 
and Bftmftyanas besides the great Epic of 
32 



Valtniki and from all these he freely drew his 
materials. 

In the Sundara Kaflda (pp. 274-76) he des¬ 
cribes an interview of Havana with Eama before 

the war, and here the Eaksasa- 

Tho theoloKicftl <li«. jjQlJg g iQjjff discourse 

course of Ravana. ^ 

with Eama on religious philo¬ 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the Euddha to Havana in the Lanks- 

varata Sutra written in the 2nd century A.D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a version of Bengali 
Uaniayaiia after 1600 years. The difference 
between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
while the Buddha enlityhtens Ravaija on various 
doctrines of the Mudhyainic philosophy, Riima 
does so in regard to Vaisnavism. One more 
curious point to note in this connection is that 
•Tagat Kama not only preaches here the theory 
of the Vaisiiava Pafichatattva, piz., ganta, 
dasifa, aakhya, efttaa/ya nnd madhnrya, but adds 
one himself, viz., tho raira {hoatility) to that 
well-known classification of spiritual emotions 
according to the Vaisnavas. 

In the story of Sulochana (Sundara, pp. 361- 
62), the reader will find an animated account 
of this lady, wife of Indrajit, both when entering 
the city of her father-in-law, the 
Raksasa-chief, and the camp of 
B&ma, attended by her maids'. 
They do not of course proceed to these places 



like the Amazonians as described by Miphael 

MadhusQdana Datta, but as devotees of iiama 

and examples of chaste wonuuihood. But on 

reading the accounts given by the two poets one 

cannot but conclude that Madhusildana must 

have read this portion of Jagat Hama's 
yana. The diameters of SulodmnA and VramllA 

have not only a family-likeness, hut the grandeur 

of the processions led hy the two hi'roines bear 

a close atlinitv to each otlu'r. 

* 

Instead of finishing the lluinayaitu in seven 

cantos tis usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos. 

I'he addetl canto is called the 
Puskara Kai.uia and is placed 
before the IJttara Kiintla. 'I'he 
Puskara Kilijcla ileserihes the expedition of Rama 
and Situ ai^ainst Ruskara, the eity of the 
thousand-headed Havana, whi)m Slta kills. This 
added chapter vindicates the ^akta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Bamayai>a. It also describes the rasa- 
fi/a of Bama, showing the Vaisnava element to 
the fullest extent. 

The “ Jagat Rami Hamayai;|ia ” was edited 
and published by ELasivilasa Bandopadhyaya, 
of Kalikapur, Dt. Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1006 (B.S. 1313). This poem is a voluminons 
one ^ comprising 587 pages (Royal 8vo size 
with thickly printed matter in two columns of 
each page). 
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(e) Mak Mmmr Pala. 

( 1 ) 

We have shown in this book the indigenous 
nature of the stories incorporated in the Rd.nia- 
yaiia. These stories sometimes resemble the 
Gaelic legends, as in the account of Bhasma- 
lochana’s fight which offers such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the fable of Mahl Ravana’s 
Hoporiferous spell and irannmilu’s change of 
shapes which have a striking similarity not only 
with many legends of fTaelic mythology hut 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore. 

These Bengali Ramilyat^as have thus quite an 
encyclopjcdic chai’acter, comprising along with 
the story of Rftma, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the iioetry of rural Itengal of the age when 
they were composed. One of the most striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into the work is the story known as Mahl 
Ravaper pala. 

This story is important from many points 
of view. Firstly, as we have already stated, 
a great (^fikta influence is noticeable in the 
presentation of the story, secondly taatrikUm, 
an indispensable factor of Kftll-worship in those 
„ days, finds a conspicuous and 

elaborate treatment through¬ 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular 
belief in occult pow-ers attained by performing 
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Mtii rites. VUe lind in this story hov 

human sacrifices were made in Hengal, how 
swords were wors))ipp(‘d liefon* the strikiiis; oiT 

of the heads of the unfortuiiiite victims, how the 
beat of drums drowned their sert'ams, and how 
they were requirejl to prostrali* tlnonselves for 
the purpose of iMiuint; Ijefore the u:oddf‘ss, thus 
giving an opportunity to the e\e<*utor to cut 
their heads olf. We find also how one could 
create a passivgt' throuith lianl stone or earth hy 
merely utteriu!; iiiattfnm, how one could make 
the whole city fall into sleep by castini' a spell 
aud bow tin* adept could assume wbalto'er shape 
he likwl. We have elearly shown in our Kolk- 
Tjiteratiire of Heni'nl that many folk-tales of the 
medieval ai^e, ciirrc*iit here and in Kiirope, are 
full of such lliiiiifs. 'I'lie story of the Sleeping 
City in the eoUection of (iriiiim Hrolhers is not 
the only one where w»* liml men deserib<*d os 
falling into sleep hy the spell cast upon them, 
there are many similar slori**s in various 

provinces of India, Pt'rsia and Europe. In our 
Dharma Maiigahi poems we have such accounts 
of Inthl, the thief, brother of Kalti Dom, who 
by his spell made the citizens of the capital of 
Liausen all go into sleep. In Mahi Itavaner P&lA 
we have but a reproduction of a similar story. 
In the Dharma Maiigala pn(*ms vre have details of 
K&ll-worship in the canto called Dhekur Vijaya, 
which bears a close similarity to the story of 
Mahi Havana’s worship. These legends certainly 
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savour of the Bengali society of the 12th century 

when tantrik rites were performed throughout the 

country with great enthusiasm, and we believe 

the Mahr Ravaner Pala, put into verse by 

Kirttivasa and other poets, is but a reproduction 
of the lei'end to be traced to that period of 
Bengal History. This pala is a folk-tale pure 
and simple, entirely differing in its tone and 
spirit from the subject of the epic. 

1 take the liberty of giving here a transla¬ 
tion of the story. 

MAiii bAvankr pAlI. 

Lakytna^n, ilio bn>ihnr of Rffma, wan tiiortnily wounded by a tpear 
hurled by llilvatm. KA\'ana thought that ho was dead, and he left the 
Held in groat triiiuiph. But by thu upplication of a rare medicinal herb, 
procured at groat pniun from the hills of OnndhaiiiAdaiia, Lak^ma^a 
n»coTero<l. 

The armies of Rama raised a cry of joy, 
which reverberated from one end of Lanka to 
the other, and Ravapa, as he understood its 
import, became absorbed in sad thoughts. 

_ ‘Though dead they seem, yet 

and Mahi RSvana'a theV do HOt die, hoW StraUge 
Tiait to Lank# * . ’ _ ° 

these enemies are I I see now 
that the fair Lanka is doomed to ruin. All her 
heroes and warriors are killed in the field. None 
—none that I see whom 1 can trust with army*s 
command. It is my own turn now to fight and 
die. In the Gandharbha kingdom lived my son 
BlrabiUia—full of life and joy. He came down 
to Lankft to lay that life at the altar of Uijs 
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war. My dearest son Indrajita too, alas, is 
dead and gone. None—none that I see to lead 

the army!’ 

“ Tears fell from his eyes as he thought in' 

this strain. Pale and iinaciated was his face. 

Sometimes he sat on the throne and then rose 
in an instant, and Avalked to and fro with un¬ 
meaning steps. Sometimes his reveries made 
him distracted, and he scemcnl nnconscioiis of all 
that went around, and then with a sigh did 
he say: 

*Alas! the great god ^iva and the goddess 
Bhagavatl, it seems, are going to give? me up 
now—though I have been worshipping them all 
my life with great devotion ! ’ 

“Now Btlvana’s motherwjw NikasA. Grieved 
was she at heart for her son. She came to see 
Havana and addressed him thus: 

“I had foretold a long while ago, what 
has befallen us. Alas! you heeded not my 
prophetic wonls! The Raksasa-race stands on 
the verge of ruin. Your brother Bibhl^ann is 
a virtuous soul. Right lulvice he had given 
you, and as a reward you kicked him out of 
your court. I myself advised you to return 8lta 
to B$ma more than once. But great calamities 
were ordained by Providence to be in store for us 
all, so why should you listen to my advice ! What 
was predestined, has happened, no good repenting 
it now. We should now consider what remedy 
■till there may be. 1 have a suggestion to offer. 



and tor this have I come to you. When on 

world-conquest bound, you had gone to the 

nether world, there a son was bora to you, In 

the nether world—did he take his birth, there¬ 
fore was h(} named Mahi Eavap (Jit. Ravam 

horn of the earth). An accomplished warrior 
is he and rei"n.s in subterranean regions. If you 
summon him at this crisis, he may do you signal 
help.’ 

“ Ravana took up the suggestion with thanks. 
He remembered Mali! Ravaiia of the nether 
Avorld. A mighty warrior was ho, and by wor¬ 
shipping Kali had obtained as boon a magic-spell 
that no enemy would stand. 

‘ Such a son have I, yet my fair city is 
ruined ?’ he thought, and felt remorse for not 
having called him earlier. * He alone will be 
able to cope with the enemy ’ muttering these 
words, he drew a breath of relief. 

So the Raksasa-king by his will force 
communicated his wishes through space, till 
in the nether world !Mahl felt that some one 
had fallen in great distress and was calling him 
for help. By his own will force did Mahl 
concentmte his mind, till counting heaven and 
earth, he at last hit aright, and felt that it 
was a call from his own father—the King of 
Lanka—passing through some great crisis in 
his life. 

As soon as he knew it, he hastened to 
attend his father’s court. He uttered some 



iMHilfaiaiid lo! a passage opened of itsdif by 
which he now entered the fair city of Lahkft. 

The king was all in tears on the throne when 

Mahl arrived there. He rose from his seat and 
embraced his son, warmly kissing him and the 

son respectfully bowed to his farher in his turn. 
Mahi said:— 

*Wbat businesM thine, oh father, that thou 
hast remembered me to-day? Say, how may I I)e 
of service to thee.’ 

And RAvapa with tears in his eyes replied : 

‘ My son, Surpanakhtl is my sister, and your 
dear aunt, you know. A petty mortal, a man, 
cut her nose and oars. How could 1 liear such 
an insult as this?’ 

Mahl interrupted, ‘ Why should a man, 
all on a sudden, dare do so, ray father ?* 

RAvaoa now narrated the old story again. 

‘ SOrpanakhA, my younger sister, became a 
a widow and led a pious and austere life. She 
shunned the luxuries of LaAkA and betook her¬ 
self to forest. To guard her in her holy life, did 
I appoint an army fourteen thousand strong, 
with Khara and Ddsai^a at their head. 

* That danger waited her, she did not know. 
She went to the forest to gather flowers. Now 
Dagumtha, a king of the Solar race, had sc*nt his 
sons RAma and Lakfapa to exile. They wandered 
about in the forest there, and with them was 
Slt^ Boma’s wife. SQrpanakhA had a (juarrel 
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with her about flowers, and Laksana, Bama’s 
brother, cut her nose and ears for this. 

‘ She came and reported it to Khara and 
Da^na, and they in great rage with their army 
went to fight with Eama. Rama killed fourteen 
thousand Raksnsas and with them Khara and 

DUsaijui, their generals. 

‘With her face all disfigured, SUrpauakha 

came to my court, and showed herself to me. 

My whole body, as it were, was on fire with 
rage, when I saw her so, and I asked her “ Tell 
me who on earth or heaven could bt' so 
bold as to disfigure you thus?” 

‘ In great, sorrow she replied :— 

“Twomen, brother, with them a huly fair, 
came to the Damlaka-lovmt lately. They have 
brought me to this plight,” 

* As I heard her story from her own lips, I 
hastened to the Dandaka forest, and carried away 
Sita wliile she was all alone. 

‘ Kama collected an army of monkeys, 
and with stones and w'oods bridged the great 
sea. He has laid siege to Lahka. Indrajita, 
Birab&hu and my other sons have been 
killed, and my brother Kumbhakarua has also 
fallen in the field. Fallen in evil times as 
I am, I have called you here, my son, to 
my help.” 

With joint palms did Mahl thus address 
the monarch; 
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“ This fair city, owes her min to you. When 
all is nearly over, you have calle<l me here. 
When Rama was on the other side of the 
sea, why did you not send inu a message then ? 
The Gods and the Dannvas do fear me as 
Death. How sad it is to rutteet that this 
^Iden city unparallelctl for its splendour, is 
destroyed, when I am alive ami reiidy to serve the 
R&kshivsa cause ! Who is there who can stand 
my arrows ? Poor monkeys and men, despised 

hy us, so audacious have they become as to dare 
ruin the kingdom of my father ? ff any god 
stivnds against me, I bring him hound in chains 
to my gat<j. Not a greater marvel was ever 
heard, that those who are our food have made 
us their victims ! Tn a few momenta will I 
destroy your enemies, wait and see. I will cast 
such a s|)ell as to outwit them all. If the God 
Indra with his queen S^acht sit, together on the 
same throne, my spell has the power to cairy 
off Saohl, without Indra’s knowledge. No 
more sorrow, dear father, over w'hat you have 
suffered. Keep Slhl in your harem. Believe 
me, king, I will cast a magic spell by which 
U&ma and his brother will have to go to my city 
straight in the nether world, and there will they 
be sacrificed at the altar of Kiiil—the tutelary 
deity of my house.” 

“ When Mahl did vaunt about his power in 
such a manner, BAvana was glad, as if in his 
hands he had all on a sudden got the very 
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key to heaven. Drawing a breath of relief 
he said: 

“ You son, dear are you to me as my life. By 
your help now will my woes be removed. I feel 
certain that my enemy you will destroy, and 
success will attend your mighty campaign.” 
And Main replied full confidently :— 

“ Take h(3}irt, father, I go to the field. Ere 
long I will return as a victor.” 


( 2 ) 

“ When Rilvaiia was thus full of hope, talking 
with his dear son, Bibhlsatja 

Bibhl^nnH’d « t. a j 

nnd ii.ivii- 1 '* t.. thp m the Camp of. KSma suspected 
that something had transpired 
in Havana’s court to give the monarch a feeling 
of relief. For, the news of Lakshmatva’s recovery 
had no doubt reached him, yet,—yet he seemed 
to lie at ease without taking arms promptly as 
was his wont. 

“In order to know what they had been doing 
at the palace, Bibhl^haiia took leave of RSma 
and others, changed himself to a bird and flew 
up to the palace-gate. 

“There he saw Main seated with his father 
talking closely—both of them in high spirit and 
looking jubilant over some new plan they were 
forming. Bibhl^aua assumed his own form and 
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hastened to BAma's camp, and ^av« him the 
warning of danger thus 

* A great crisis awaits thee to-day, oh Lord, 
for Mahl has come. He is a son of Havana, by 
his chief queen Mandodari, and reigns in the 
nether-world by his royal father’s order, A 
•eighty \varrior is he. whom the gods and demons 
fear—an expert archer- - whoso arrows no hero 
has yet dared to stand. Hut his chief success 
rests in his niagie-speU which is almost irresis¬ 
tible. Like a wizard he can carry olT whomso¬ 
ever he likes, casting his spell on the guards. 
And the Goddess Kali, whom he worships at his 
palace, has granted him this )H>on. This wicked 
one is really to he dreaded, so tike care to-day.” 

” He addressed the army and.siiid once again :— 

* Keep guard, oh chi(*fs and generals, over 
Rama and Taksmaua this night. Do not fall 
asleep, and you, oh Jambhuvaiia. whose wis<; 

counsel has alwavs been the best defence of this 

* 

camp, make arrangements with your unfailing 
foresight and wonted prr)mptitude.’ 

”Jambuvana called llanumAn to his aid, 
saying :— 

‘ Have you heard, oh friend, w'hat Bibhfsapa 
has said P To-day we must he all on our guard 
and by all means the impending peril avert.’ 

“ Hanunum was fearless and did not at all 
care. He said :— 

* I myself can kill Mahr. Where will he 
hide himself ? Sugrlva has the knowledge of 
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world’s geography at his fingers’ ends. We will 
find out Rfiva^a and his son, wherever they may 
hide themselves. No rescue by dastardly flight 
this time. If need he, the proud palace of LaAkS 
will I reduce to dust and blot it out from this 
world altogether.’ 

“ UihhisaiQia reproved him thus in a friendly 
speech :— 

‘ No idle vaunt T will hear. Till this night 
is over, we cannot set a farthing’s value to your 
boasting, llanuman.’ 

“ And Jamhhiivana said Avith a smile : 

‘If the fight would take place in the open 
field, wc know our strength anfl could boast of 
our power. But if by magic-spell and mystic 
rite.s MahT acts tike a wizard, what can wo do ? 
Let us not be over-conlideiit in the hour of 
danger, oh llanuman.’ 

* Let us keep up night and you must have to 
bear the brunt of labour. The day is drawing 
to its close, and the night is fast approaching, 
and let us not w'aste time.’ 

“ At Hivmimana’ advice, Rama did aim the 
great disc, stamped with Vishnu's name, at the 
sky. This did block all passage high up. So 
Mahl would not dare come through air, it was 
certain. Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
ViswakarmA, was deputed to keep watch over the 
nethor-world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution. 
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[Hera fullowiiiK llu* iiigKetilioii* of .litnibliutAnit, IlNiiuniAn tmilt 
n tempororj lodse, whii-h «•»» oiruiie ax n raunlitr fort, nmi 
tbero BAms nnd Ijikfnmnii ihviiiuimI iIm* ti'iitral uunnletl b) 

the whole army.] 

At the "ate of this tnnponiry fort, stood 
HauuniRn with eyes intent that could |M)ne* 
trate into the very darkness of the night and 
discover a needle that fell. On lhi> sky above the 
great disc blocked all passage, and the whole 
army stood determined to meet tin* ntlver- 
sary and fru.strate his spell. lianumiln now 
said :— 

‘ Who is there, in tin* land of t.he living 
that can dare enter our formidable fort ? 

“ In this watchful’ condition they kept up 
night. And Kirttivfusa, the po«d does sweetly 
sing all these in the vernacular tongue. 


“ It was midnight ami darkness covered the 
earth, and Bibhisaiia called on llanuintin and 
said :— 

‘ Should your own father, oh IlanumA^, 
come here and demand entrance, 

Uahl , carries off must IlOt alloW him to 

Urns and Lakyma^a. ' 

enter the gate. ' 

Saying this, Bibhisaiia walked out and began 
to go bis round with watchful eyes. 

“After making his olteisance to his royal 
father, did Mahf come to see Rama’s camp. He 
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did not take with him any army, elephants or 
steeds. Full of resources and confident of his 
magical powers, he went alone to the field. At 
first he thought of coming by the air, hut he 
saw the great disc whirling round and round— 
guarding ail passage through the sky. So he had 
to abandon that idea. The whole of Rama’s 
army, he saw, sheltered in the fort, where all were 
watchful. Bibhisaiia alone was outside, vrander* 
ing about the paths that led to the fort. Mahl 
reflected, what should be the best metins for him 
to adopt at tiie moment. And then he quickly 
changed hims-.df to King Ua 9 aratha, Rama’s 
fatliei*. He came to the gate and thus addressed 
llanuman ;— 

‘ My sons Rama and "Laksmaija are within 
the fort. I demand entrance, to pay them a 
visit.’ 

Hanumaii, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply : 

‘ Wait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Bibhlsati^a come, and then there will be nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish.’ 

'* Just at this moment Bibhlrai>a approached, 
and hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Mahl quickly leave the 
place. Now when Hanumftn saw Bibhifaua, 
he told him that only a moment before the 
great King Da 9 aratha had come. Bibhl^apa 
said:— 
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* Even if your own father conies, oh 
Hanumftn, you must not allow him entrance 
here.’ 

As Bibhisaiia left the place, Mahl came 
again in the guise of Bharata, llama’s brother. 
His appearance was a noble one commanding 
respect. For fourteen years,—the period of 
R&ma’s exile, he had not comiNHl bis hair. They 
had grown knotted, and his voice was silvery 
sweet, with a clear pathetic ring. 

* We are four brothers, sons of Ua 9 aratha: 
will you tell me where my two exibnl brothers 
are? ’ 

“ The voice and appearance bad lui irresistible 
charm. But Hanuman said :— 

‘ Wait here, oh lord, lot Bibhlt^a come.’ 

And when BibhTMioa did conic in an instant, 
Bharata vanished like a phantom. And as 
Hanuman related the story, Bibhi^ua replied 
in the self-same words :— 

* Do not open the gate, oh HanumAn, even 
if thy own father appears.’ 

** Bibhfsana left the place, and Mahl now felt 
that such tricks would avail not ; yet he tried 
one or two more of the same sort, just to take 
time to think what he should do next. He 
assumed the appearance of Kausalyft—the 

queen—B&ma’s mother. Venerable was her 
look and her very presence inspired respect. She 
called on Hanumftn and demanded to be 
34 
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introduced into Kama’s presence. Hanuman 
with becoming meekness and with joint 
palms did accost her with the same words as 
before:— 

‘ Wait, oil revered mother, a w'hile, let 
Kibhl^a^a come.’ 

“At the mention of Bibhl^na’s name, not a 
moment did the aged queen stay. She left the 
place with the slow steps of one that verged on 
four .score. And llanuiniin, as he saw her 
going, looked on her with eyes that burnt with 
nige. Kibhlsana, meantime, came, and when the 
Gate-keeper told him of her, Bibhisaua, as usual 
made the same reply :— 

‘ If Pavaua, your father, comes here, you 
must not open the gate for him to-night.’ 

“ And as Bibhi.sana left the place, there came 
Mahl disguised as the sage King Janaka, liama’s 
father-in-law. With a majestic voice did he 
order Hanuman to open the gate and lead him 
to his son-in-law', and when Hanuman asked 
him to vvtiit, till Bibliisana arrived there, tht 
saintly monarch picked up a quarrel with him and 
bandied words. But when Bibhlsaiia came t< 
the spot, the false .fanaka quickly vanished likt 
an apparition. Bibhisana again gave the sami 
advice to Hanum&u and left the place in orde 
to go his round.” 

“Following him on his very foot-steps, di« 
Mahl again appear there, ail unseen. And whei 
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Bibhl^aqa had left the place, he came assuming 
Bihhimoa’s form. So exactly did he look like 
his uncle, that there could be no shadow of doubt 
as to identity, and |[auumau was naturally 
taken by surprise. II<‘ said :— 

‘ How is it, friend, that so «iuickly do 
you come hack ? Have you not «ron«* your 
round r’ 

Mahl i'uised as Hihhisana, said 
‘That wicked manieian is a perli*ct iniister 
of hlack-arl. Hanuinrui, «e must all he very 
careful to-night. 1 have these <*hariued threads 
with me, which it will Is? well for Uilma and 
Ijaksmaua to wear «)n th«*ir wrists, these will 
guard off all evil inlliiences.’' 

“So .saying did .Mahi cuter the gate with 
Hanuman’s knowlcdg**, and straight made way 
to where llama and T.«ksmana lay in the central 
camp. Invisible he became to all, and uttering 
mystic syllables in the name of Kali, he threw 
some dust in the air, and instantly did the 
guards fall asleep. The monkey-chiefs, who stootl 
with weapons, stones and trunks of trees, ready 
to attack the foe, fell unconscious, and the 
weapons slipped down from their hands. W*ma 
and Lakshmaua themselves fell asleep, and a 
pas.Hage opened of itself in the camp by the 
the spell of Mahl, who carried the sleeping 
brothers down by it to his own palace telow. 
They were still sleeping, and in a room in his 
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palace, well*secured by iron bars, did Mabi keep 
them. And his heart was full of joy at this 
success. 


(4) 

Now Bibhl^aua, after taking his round, came 
to the gate again as usual; but Hanuman‘ knew 
that he had entered the fort; and now when he 
saw him outside, in great astonishment did he 
address him thus : 

“How is it BibliLsaiia, that you are here? 

You went with charmed threads 
the n"“ho?’worM*" Bama and Tiaksmana inside 

the fort a moment iMjfore. 
By what passage have you come l^ack r 
Mysterious do your ways seem to me. Your 
motive I cannot explain. You seem to bo a 
spy of BAvnoa and your professions of friendship 
are all but a mask to hide your motive here. 

“ You wicked pretender, do not hope to live, 
when you have thus been discovered at last. 
With an iron bar will I dash the brain out of 
your head. The city of LaAka will I destroy 
by my own power alone, and the residents thereof 
will I send to the Begion of the Dead. " 

“ Am I a spy Hanum&n ? ” cried Bibhl^apa in 
accents that trembled with emotion. “ My'beart 
breaks at your word. If a spy 1 am, may my 
place be in the hell reserved for those that kill 
cows. If there is any wicked motive in me. 
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may I be damned eternally as* drunkard* and 
killers of Brahmins are.” 

Angrily did HnnumAn retort : 

“ Don’t ^wear. To your oaths, a pin’s foe I 
do not attach. To a lUlksasa that you are, the 
murder of a Brahmin, or killing of cows, or 
drinking of wine are uo crimes at all. Where i* 
then the force of your oaths ? ” 

BibhiMoa in an agitated voice did (|nickly 
reply : 

“la spy, Hanuinan ! This then is your ver¬ 
dict ! My counsel has helped the ruin of iny race? 
Who told Rftmaof the secret of IndrajiU’s death, 
when he was engaged in worshipping the fire ? 

I a spy, Hanuinivn ! It was my counsel tliat 
B&ma followed and killed iny only son, not know¬ 
ing him to l>e so ! Various were the forms that 
Mah! took for carrying out his sinister end. And 
when all failed he must have evidently assumed 
that of mine.” 

" This struck Hanumftn as quite probable, now 
that ho remembered all that Bibhisaija had done 
to help Bama’s cause, and in a voice that trcmhldd 
with fear, he said:— 

*' Is it then Mahl that has de<»ived me and 
entered the fort ? Woe to me then! 

Ho was full of remorse now for abusing the 
trusted friend of Bftma, and addressing Bibhl 9 ana, 
said again:— 

** Let 08 not waste words any more. Let us go 
andsee what has become of Bftma and Lak^mana.” 
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“ Struck with fear that made his very limbs 
({uake Bibhimiia felt that a ^eat disaster had 
overtaken them. 

“ At once they hied to the central camp, and 
there to their dismay and surprise found the 
guards sleeping and llama and Lnksinaoa gone. 
Itihhl^aua cried aloud ; — 

‘ A great disaster has l)efa!len us all. Awake, 
oh monkey-king SugrTva, and all ye that guard 
this camp.’ 

“They were now wide awake, and when they 
learned that the wily Uak.sasa Imd carried off 
LlAniH and liivkstnana, they liegan to heat their 
hreasts in grief and cry helplessly. 

“ 'the King Sugrlva fainted away in agonies of 
intense sorrow, and llaiuiinun said that he would 
make an olYering of his life to Fire. Ailgada, the 
prince, Nala, tin* general, and others of the 
mighty monkey-army liewailed in the same 
strain, and the whole air resounded w ith their 
lamentations. At this juncture Jamhhuvftna 
came forwanl and addressing them in a voice 
that w’as calm and composed, thus delivered 
himself:— 

‘ It is no good crying like women. King 
Sugrlva, take heart. This is not the time for be¬ 
wailing our lot. We shall have enough time for 
it hereafter. Let us devise some plans to save our¬ 
selves from the peril we are in. Patience should 
be our watch-word. With patience may we hope 
yet to remedy the evil—if the evil is not, alas! 
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past all remedy ! I do believe, for myself, that 
RAma and Laksmaiia are no mortals, divine 
beings they are. Who so powerful as to be able 
to kill them ? \Vc are all in need of Uanumftn's 
help at the present crisis. There is no place 
where he cannot go~no danger that ho cannot 
face—endowed is he with a determination to 
succeed at any cost, at any pains, risking his life. 
He will surely find out llama and Liiksmaua. If 
he cannot help them to come liack, then and then 
only should we despair as we are doing now. 
Let us make a tire here, and sit in circle round it, 
waiting to see what llanuman may do for us. 
If he fails, our last course will be to throw 
ourselves into that lire and die.’ 

“Sugriva approved of this, and midressing 
Hanumftn said:— 

‘ Known are yc* for your great devotion to 
llama and Ijsiksmana. It is you who should 
go to find them out. The shame of this event 
rests on you, llanuman ; for the eiieiny entered 
the fort by playing tricks on you. It is your 
fault and you are responsible for it. So you 
must exert yourself to the utmost, and rescue 
It&maand Laksmaija. This I exhort on you both 
for preserving your own good name, and for 
your devotion to HAma,—which is a bye-word 
with us.' 

“ When the Monkey King Sugriva thus spoke 
to Hanuman, he looked pale with shame ; his 
eyes grew tearful for grief and for remorse. In a 
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calm lit determined tone did he'tling accept 

the tank;— 

' I will search the earth, the hmven, and the 
nether-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
cannot find our masters out, know that I shall 
drown myself in the sea.’ 

*' Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said:— 

* Wait here all of you, until I return.* 

“ Saying this he saluted the King Sugpriva'. He 
entered the passage that was made by Mahfs 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world. 


(B) 

'* There from darkness that he crossed, he 
suddenly came in sight of light. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over that beautiful 
country. The palace of the King Yali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 
called Bhogavatl. There were 
Hanu niMti Hama hermitages where great sages 
and anchorites passed through 
austerities, merged in con¬ 
templation of the Deity. Beautiful dams^ 
he saw of the Naga and Tak^a races. 
Qod-like beings with two arms, and others- (ftat 
hsid four arms, were Uiere. It. seemed that 
^Bseese^ death and other woes that-hauht this 
jnshrtel region of ours, had no sway in ; 
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uether-world. With iunumerahle disciples the 

great sage Kapila dwelt there. And rare t)eauties 
walked here and there, like fresh and gay 
Mowers thrown in the streets. Shrines he visited 
and buildings he searched, nowhere did he And 
any clue to ll&ina and Laksmaiia. When, 
wandering about the place he was fatigued with 
toil, all on a sudden did his gazo fall on the 
great palace of Mahi-Uavana—proud in its 
height, with its pinnacles touching the skies. The 
city of the Kilkshasa-king seemed glorious as a 
second heaven. He disguised himself as a 
monkey of a very humble size and entered the 
City of the king. Many a lank di<l he see there, 
the steps ail built in stone. Many a llaksasa 
coming in and going out in pit-turesque dres8i‘s, 
and the lieauty of thedr ladies far exceeded that 
of those who dwell on earth. (Jay houses all 
built in solid gold indicated the royal apart¬ 
ments. Cool shades of trees, whore the air was 
fresh, and stables where elephants and steeds 
were kept, chariots of enrions shapes and size 
he saw all, ns he wandered through the city. 

‘ Somewhere in this palace of the RAk^asa- 
king my masters are,’ he thought, and sat on 
the bough of a tree that hung over a beautiful 
tank with the flight of steps of granite and 
marble. Many Raksasas came to bathe there, 
and they wondered alt at seeing a monkey there, 
for monkeys w*ere rare in the nether-world. 
Gossip ran renting forth stories of wildest kind. 

36 
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One fellow wan there whose face was all wrinkled 
over with age—the oldest one living in the city. 
He shook his head wisely as he saw the monkey 
and said:— 

‘ Look here my brethren, I will tell you an 
old story which you do not know. Our good 
King Mahl passed through great austerities to 
propitiate the Goddess K&li. Easts and vigils he 
observed, and performed other rites which cost 
him great pains. His object was to be immor¬ 
tal The gocldess appeared before him and 
said,’ ‘ Immortal I cannot make you, tliat is 
out of question, Mahl. Seek any other boon,’ 
and our king in humble words did thus address 
the goddess:— 

‘Then grant this boon that the Devils, the 
Yak^as, the Raksasas, the Kiiinars the Daitvas 
and the Nagas—none of these may have power 
to kill me.’ 

‘And the goddess granted him this boon 
saying that men and monkeys were not included 
in the list. And Mahl in a proud tone did say;— 

* Men and monkeys are our food, I care 
them not. What will they do ? ’ 

‘So'Dur king is not immortal. The appear¬ 
ance of men and monkey in this place must be 
a very ominous sign. Two men the king has 
brought, from where nobody knows. They are 
prisoners in the palace, and just look, we see a 
monkfgr here.’ 
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** llie old mAn, as he related the story, asked 
those who heard it to observe secrecy. And 
elated was Hanumftn to overhear it. 

“ A short while after, the UAk^8a>girls of the 
city came there to carry water from the tank. 
Among them came a maid-servant of Mahl’s 
inner palace. The girls all assembled there and 
eagerly did they ask her 

‘What is the ceremony performed in the palace 
of the king to-day, good maid ? Why is there this 
music—the beating of the drums and the shrill 
sound of the flute that we hear? The priests 
are hurriedly going to and fro, and merry 
dances are going on and the banners waving 
gaily in the air. Pray tell us what these 
are for.’ 

“ The servant said : ‘ We are warranted not to 
give out what has transpired in the palace of 
the king. There is a strict order on us to 
observe secrecy for a couple of hours. But as 
you all seem to be so inquisitive about it, I say 
in conttdence, there will be human sacrifices 
offered to-day before the Goddess K&ll. Two 
lads he-has brought down here. Of angelic 
forms are they, and of beauty rare that dazzles 
the eyes. Oh how wretched roust the woman 
be who gave them birth '. It breaks one’s heart 
to see the lads! In less than two hours’ time 
they will be sacrificed at the altar of KAli. In 
a nnall room of the palace they have been 
lock ed up and reserved for their cruel fate. 
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Pray for God’s sake, Oh maidens, keep the 
matter secret.’ 

“ The assembly dispersed after having tilled 
their pitchers with water. 

‘ Then it is sure that Hama and Laksmana 
are here in this palace ; and after what I have 
heard I should not waste more time.’ 

“As Uanuman thought so, he changed himself 
to a fly and instantly entered the palace of the 
king. The room, in which Bama and his brother 
lay locked up and bound, was .surrounded with 
treble iron walls, one inside another, and the 
room was well-guarded bv llilksasa-sentinels— 
a legion of them, all watchful and alert, moving 
to and fro with unsheathed swords. 

“ He entere<l the room through a window, 
well-secured with cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own form saluted U&iua and Laksmana, just 
awake from their sleep. They asked him where 
were Aiigada and Sugriva, who kept guard in the 
camp and in great sorrow ditl Hanuman say :— 

‘ ill deep slumber you lay,—it was owing to 
the spell east by Mahl, and the wily Raksasa 
has brought you down here in the nether-world 
in that condition. You seem to be completely 
unaware of these, my lords.’ 

“ The brothers Iwcame unnerved by this dis¬ 
closure. But Hanuman, ever-loyal and obedi¬ 
ent to them, cheered them up with hopes. 

“Just then the boating of the drums an¬ 
nounced that the puza of the Goddess Kali was 
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jufct to commence. Mnny i^oats were to be 
offered as sacriffce and many buffaloes wild, and 
with them twohumau .sacritiivs were to be made. 
Flowers of ail sorts and scents and of great 
price were put neatly on pietureHt|ue plates, and 
these were carried to the temple of the goddess. 

“ B-Ama, addressing llanumaii, said at this 
stage :— 

‘ A great crisis of our life is this, and I see 
no way out. My army is not here; my generals 
and chiefs are all far away. My bow and arrows 
arc not with me. How can 1 save myself and 
my br<»ther from the l•nemy’s hands 

“ llanuman with unflagging courage dul 
reply :— 

‘It is a mere trifle to kilt the llAksasas, 
niy lord ? We have had enough of this of late, 
and we need not tear. 1 am thy loyal servant 
as all the world does know. With stones and 
trunks of trees I will annihilate the vile race of 
the BAk 9 a.sa.s. Wherever Havana’s progeny 
there may be, Providence will lead us thither to 
extirpate them all. 'I'hey are enemies to the 
Brahmins, to the saints ami to the gods alike ; 
killers of cows they are. Not one straw more 
will their load of sin hear, my lord, this is 
Providence’ decree. Annihilated must they be all, 
and for this purpose sure are you born in this 
world. Strange that you forget yourself so as to 
despair of life. Mahl by bringing you here 
ha« courted his death to be sure. The divine 
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mother Kali is worshipped here in a templ«> 
dedicated to her. I shall just go and seek an 
interview with her. If she is disposed to support 
the Rfiksasa-cause, I shall carry off the temple 
by iny own might and throw it, and with it 
the goddess, into the very depth of the «ia. 
Presently shall I go and sound her views about 
it.’ 


(«) 


“ llama asked, ‘ When will you come back, 
dear Hanu ?’ 


Tbe liB|ipy riiil. 


And he promising a quick return, again 
transformed himself into a 
Hy and entered Kali’s temple. 
With a hu/i%ing sound he M'hispered to the ears 
of Kftli’s image :— 


‘ The wicked ilak^sa Mahl hy the power 
of his vile spell has brought Rama and Laks- 
mapa, iny masters, to this palace. It is pro¬ 
claimed by the lieating of drums that when 
the sun will be at its zenith they will be 
offered as saoritlces at your altar. Is it by thy 
wish that all this is being done. Oh mother P 
Let me hear it from thine own lips and 
know distinctly. I shall kill Mahl with his 
army hereafter. Thou wilt see it, mother^ and 
this temple of thine would go into the -vary 
bottom of the sea with thy holy image. Know 
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me, mother, as a servant of BAmaand a minister 
of King Sugriva and no other.* 

** At this vaunting of power scarcely could the 
goddess suppress a smile. She said in a very 
low tone, audible to him only who buzzed about 
as a fly near'her ears :— 

‘ The Bftksasa-palace has Itecome holy 
to«day, that Rama has trod this ground. A 
great sinner is Mahl, whose death, however, is 
near at hand. He is a sworn enemy to the 
gods and to the Brahmins. RAma is Visnu 
inoarnate with the mi.ssioii of killing the RAk* 
sasas, and this I know very well. He has come 
here to-day also for that purpose. 

‘ 'ifoke my counsel, oh monkey chief, when 
liftma and Laksmana will he brought before 
me for being sacrificed here, Mahl will order 
them to fall prostrate on the earth and bow in a 
fitting manner before me. 

‘ Let KAma at that moment say : ‘ I ilo not 

know how to bow—you know well Imw to how 
the deity of your own house. Show me, that 1 
may do as you will bid.’ 

‘ Then with his head bent low on the earth 
Miahlwill prostrate himself before me. Just then. 
Oh HmiumAn, you are to take off this sword from 
ray hand and finish him instantly with a stroke. 
Rama is Vi^nu himself whom my lord ^iva 
worships. He is amiable and srood in his usual 
tompe w^iw r but ». destruction’s self when he 
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puhishes the sinners. Mali! has gone mad, lie 

thinks of sacrificing Rama before me! ’ 

“ With reverence due did Hanuraan bow to 

K&li, and in his own form appeared before the 
masters. With joint hand.s did he address 

them thus 

'The "(xldess has taught us the way to 
kill the Kak.wsa-kin^. When he will take you 
to the temple, T shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen. 

‘ Main will worship the Mother and when 
this will 1 m! end(‘d, he will order you to bow 
lajfore the image. Then will you say unto him 
* We are the sons of a king, people have always 
bowed to us, we know not how to how to any. 
She is your deity and you know how to how to 
her. Teach us the manner.’ 

'Che king will prostrate himself before the 
image, heudiug low his head, when T will Unish 
him with a stroke of the sword.’ 

• If he does not how when you will ask 
him to teach the way, I will kill him and his 
guards on the spot. This you will see. I will 
put his throat within my knees and with force 
will pull it so that his neckhone will break, 
and his blood will he the right offering to the 
Mother.’ 

“When they were thus engaged in talk, 
RAma and Lak^maijia were ordered to Imj con 
ducted to Kill's temple. On the right side of 
the image they were placed. A.nd Hanumftn, 
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a son of the Winds, became unseen at that time, 
but minutely observed all tliat transpired. 

*‘The R&k$asa king sat there to worship 

ElAII and the beatings of the drum aiiuounoed 

that the jmja had commenced. And Kirttiyiiaa 
the poet sings, it was no worship inil an jnvoca* 
tion of death on his part. 


With H heart ri^ht ^l>ul and full of 
triumph did Afahi worship the tutelary deity 
of hi.s house. Ha.skets of flowers were offered 
and incense was burnt, and thi* live lights were 
waved. The conch, the hell, the flute and the 
drum made a mu.sical concord which Ailed the 
air witli high and pleasant noise. 

“Then the sword flaslied, as Mahl did take 
it in his hand. It was to sever the heads of 
the two victims from their lK)dy. The bright 
eword he worshipped with incense and flowers 
and then called on RAma and Lakfmaoa, as their 
last act on earth, to bow before the goddess. 

“ Rama and Laksmaoa„ as instructed before, 
told him that they knew not how to bow. And 
Maht prostrated himself before her to teach 
them tiio way. He stretched bitns^ oa the 
86 
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earth os a staff that falls on the ground and lies 
there inert. And Hanumftn seized the oppor¬ 
tune moment and, taking off the sword from 
the hand of the imnge, cut him into two. The 
goddess— an image of stone—smiled as this did 
occur, and the guards fled in wild retreat from 
the place, not knowing what it was; for sudden 
and unforeseen was this disiister in the palace. 

"Then a great consternation was there. 
Everybody was struck dumb with fear and 
grief. They moved hither and thither without 
purpose in wild unrest. T'he cliief queen heard 
of this catastropln; when wholly unprepared to 
h(m such a news as that. 

" To vain grief she did not yield herself. 
Her lips quivered in great rage. She took no 
heed of her clothes that were loose, and did 
not waste time in binding into a knot her long 
and flowing tresses. She said in a stern and 
determined voice: — 

" The Goddess Kftll has been worshipped for 
years in this house. The king showed her a 
devotion which was uninatolied for sincerity and 
zeal. And here is the reward she has given 
him at last. My house is ruined by the goddess. 
She has befriended the men and monkeys. It is 
all very well. Let me go and throw the image 
into the waters and I will see how these men 
and the monkey escape from the palace.** 
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“ Saying so, a mighty bow she took in her 

hand and armed herself with arrows bright. A 
vast army followed her as in despemte rage and 
grief she went to fight the enemy near the 
temple.”' 


' The last three jMiragntphe (21 liiiea) were on )i|>_ IIH -110, 

but they are ngain inacrteil here for k<H>|iiii); ii|i w mieteiiKMl inlerael 
of the Htury. 





CHAPTEK V. 


(a) Tiio iiirtiifiiov of Tulit DSwi on lonu* of ilic KoukhIi writem of 
th» Elmiya^ii. 

(b) Total DIaa'a unapprouciiHblu aiiporioritv in certain iiiaiiora 
Where hia imiutora excelle<l. 


(a) The injluence of Tidsl J)a8u. 

KrittivSsa wrote Iiih llilmaytum in Heii^li 
about the year UOO A.D. This was the first 

S' 

Ramftyai^a in the vernacular of Hengal. Nearly 
two centuries later, another ^reat poet, a native 
of the village of llajpur on the hanks of the 
Jumna, wrote a Bjiinayaiia in the vernacular of 
Hindusthan. TulsI Dasa began the composition 
of his Hindi Rfimilya^a in the year 1676 A.D. 
and finished it many years after at Benares 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that when the MS. of his Rg,mftyai;ia was 
ready, Rftma himself, all unseen by others, mark¬ 
ed it with his thumb, which is one of the reasons 
of the universal esteem in which the book is 
held by the Indian people. Indeed this admira¬ 
tion for the poet is shared by European scholars, 
like Growse and Grierson. The former has 
ttanslated a considerable portion of the poem 
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into English and the eulogy bestowed on the 
poem by the latter is note- 
-iKVKtft" worthy. He says.-" I mywK 
consider that it is difficult to 
speak of the poem in too high terms.” Speaking 
of its characters he goes on to say “ These are 
now as vividly before my mind’s eye as any 
characters in the whole range of English Litera¬ 
ture.” “ TulsI Dilsa ” he further observes, “ has 
made Hinduslhan what it is now, a country of 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to tight for what they believe to be right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poets who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to the East 
and the West alike, wlio is not the poet of any 
time but of all time, nor of any country but for 
the world, where there are men who have hearts 
to feel, to honour and to love.” 

We read in the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1877-1878) of Mr. Blochmann 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to some passages in the 
RAmAyapa of Tulsi Dftsa which have the most, 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa-, 
ment, though the author (Tulsi DSsa) “ could. 
not be supposed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing.” 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tulsi DOsa’s wonderful poetry, but the 
characters he described, their renunciation, 
parity and devotion, oame from Vftlmlki himself,' 
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and the great Tulsi Dasa knun* far too well from 
what source his inspiration sprang. In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Bpio-m:ister 
V&liniki, he says:—•* Even an ant crosses the 
illimitable sea without pain 
with its tiny feet, when a 
bridge bas beim made over that 
sea by a king.”' The king here is of course 
Vftliniki, and the ant who crosses the sea 
is his own humble self. And again he compares 
himself with a dealer in straw aspiring to handling 
a diamond; by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of the great Epic.* These and similar 
praises of VAlnilki only eciio the sentiment of the 
greatest of the Indian Dramatists, who, when 
dealing with tliu subject of the lilinlyai]i'i, speaks 
of his own labour rendered e-isy by (hat of his 
illustrious predecessor :—"just as one can easily 
string a precious stone througli which a hole hai) 
already been made.” 

Before Tuisl D.X.s;i wrote his BAmXyaqiH in 
Hindi, many poets in Beng il hul already 
deal! with tlie subject in their vernacular; 
Krittivtlsa’s strain was made sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of .Myraensingh by 
the gifted poete^ ChandrAvatl, nearly a hun¬ 
dred years after. Dwija Madhukantha also 
translated the Epic about this time, and Kavi- 


' vaiit Kinda. DoU XVIII. 
> lAakS, Dobs ttZ, Tme U. 
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ohttndra lived nnd trrote nbout the middle of the 
16th century. These few poets at least had dealt 
with the .subject of Hainayana in the vernacular 
of Bengal before Tulsi Dasa wrote his BSmA- 
charita Manasa in Hindi. As Hindi during 

the Mahomedan times was the 

Dnsa’s work was read and 
appreciated throughout India and influenced the 
writers of other parts of the country. We 
sliall pre.sttntly see that some of the Bengali 
Bltnayai.ias of the 18th and 19th centuries 
were stamped with his influence. But it is 
also striking that some of the very lines of Tulsl 
D.isa’s Rxni'iyaiia liave an unmistakable ring 
of Krittiviisa’s verses about them. Such as 
^ I ’tW’fW l” 

The very rhythm and wording of the line 

<211^ ^51, of Krittivasa are here; such 
expressions are not certainly borrowed from the 
original te.xt. The marriage of (^iva and PArvatl 
found in the oldest MSS. of Krittivasa have been 
described by Tulsl l)asa in his Vala Ka^da 
almost in the same strain with a considerable 
addition of embellishment copied from the 
Kumftrnsambhava of Kali Biisa. This episode 
has no connection, whatever, with the subject 
of the Epic, and how it first found its way 
into Krittivasa’s Bamayana and then into 
R&macharita MAiiasa offers a puzzling point. 
The story of BAm&yaQa had already been 
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sufficiently popularised hy the eiTorts of the verna¬ 
cular poets of Ben^l when Tulsi Dtisii appeared 
in the field of the Hindi liti>riitiire to du a similar 
service. Wo shall refer to the difference in the 
conceptions of the subject by the poets of 
the two provinces. But first of all attention 
should lie drawn to the intluenee which TulsT 
Dasa has exerted on some of the Benf;ali writers. 

We have already made a reterence to the 
Ramflyana by llfimamohaiia Handyopadhyaya who 
wrote his poem in 183H. This author in the 
preliminary verses pays his respect to KrittivAsa 
and to Tulsi DAsa alike. 

*Tpsr.'-5it vft9 I 

llitiM ■snrtii ii” 

This undoubtedly shows his indebtedness to both 
the poets. In the RamAyana by KrittivAsa we 
do not find so much adulation of TTanumAn as 
we do in some of the later 
Hannniaiin. works on Rama and principally 

in that of Ramamohana Bandyo* 
padhyAya. The poet says that HanumAn, the 
ape-god, and Kama are equal in rank.' We 
find traces of the worship of the ape-god in a 
far more striking manner in the Hindi RAmAyana 
than in Bengali; the life of Tulsi Dasa himself, 
as related by some Hindi writers, abounds with 
legends of the poet’s meeting the Ape-god and 

• “ xppfe cw i” 
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receiving inspiration from him for writing the 
work. 

llnmamohana addresses a hymn to Hanu- 
man in which ho prays :— 

“ May I have a long life through your grace. 
K.vtond your mercy to me so that T may have 
a lucky wife. May I, in perfect unision of spirit 
with her, worship thee all my life in a spirit of 
devotion. Oh thou kindness itself, may 1 have 
worthy ehildren, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my descendants may all be 
devoted to thee 1”' 

This hymn is only an echo of the one t«> 
ho found in the Markaiideya Chandi, com- 
meneing with 

orff 

“(jive me a wife who will please my mind and 
naturally follow my tastes and inclinations.” 

But I believe, the Bengali poet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 


, " C*ITCSt 5F?F‘I1 I 

■5^ *(«r ^ II 

Cff CTtC?f -1TIR I 

f.STW ’ttn C>tw C15pn^ »” 

Set* MS. of ItAniiiiohiiim Riindyn|Mi<1liyn'fi RAiiiAynna copied in 1853 
(15 yoitrt oftor the cotu|H)Hitioii of ibc |>ocfii) preaerred in the 
Sehiiyit I'anant Libniry. The MS., I bo^ to add hy way of a little 
t1i}rrt*itBion, in a nirionity no fur tie its niro and charnrtera are con* 
rcriKMl Both of thceo arc far Inrircr thiin thone J ha^e yet Men in 
i^ny old Uoiiftali MS. 
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Ape-god from Tulsi Drtsti’s work, which Ims 
hymns iiddrcssiHl to ITnimman and to his 
comrades who fought for Rama. 

Tills! Dilsji’s Hamayana is fharaotcrisisl hy 
a great devtilion f<ir Hama. Whili* the Bengali 
writers have all along truM to 
Kiimn”"^ * preaeh the Kr.si.ia-eult through 

tin* Hainfiyanie legend, the 
Hindi poet has untlinehingly adhered to pure 
llama-worship. The Ihnigali poets, as we havi* 
already observed, tried to r<?])roduee scenes from 
Chaitjuiva’s life under the thin v<*neer of the 
llamtlyanie story. There lies tln*ir strength 
and originality. They had their minds filled 
with faith in Krisijaand Chaitanya, and conceived 
the story of llama in the liglit of the Bhagavata. 
But Tills! believed in llama and in him alone. 
Where llama stays for a while, the place pos- 
ae.sses in the jioet’s eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 
the tree under which he takes a moment’s rest is 
elevated to the fabled tn‘e of jdenty—the kalpa~ 
tarn} And we have seen how llaghtinandana, the 
Bengali ])Oct, following Tulsi Dasa, has w'ritten 
exactly in the same strain. So greatly is Tulsi 
D&sa overpowered hy a spirit of worship for 
R&ma, that Sita, when she follows the steps of 
Rama in the forest, is deseri lied as adopting a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot¬ 
prints of her divine husband.- Poetry suffers when 


' AyodhyA, DohS 112, venea III, VI, VII. 
* Ayodb^a, 122, veraes V nud VI. 
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devotion reaches such a point, and we miss in 
, ,. these descriptions the bold na- 

The lortiiiuHH of hiH *■ 

rnoroi Hnti Hpirituai tural flovv of VSlmiKi 8 poem; 
prtachinjfB. Spirit which 

took a panthestic view of the world in its excess 
of devotion for Kama. TulsI says:— 

“ I Ijow to the good and wicked alike. The 
ambrosia and the wine sprang from the same 
ocean when it was churned ; the good and 
bad have likewise arisen from the same divine 
source. In the animate and inanimate world 
I see nothing else than Kama and so 1 bow 
to all.”' 

“ The good and the wicked are like the tree 
and the axe respectively; though the axe cuts the 
tree, it does not cease to give scent to the axe 
out of its inherent goodness.”* 

The inutapliors used by Tulsl Dasa are 
generally taken from the spiritual world. Kama 
and Laksinaua walk, with Sita between them 
two,—“ just as,” the poet says, ” between the 
Great Soul and the human soul there is {rnapa) 
illusion.”* 

” Rama and Situ sat surrounded by Rishis 
(saints), os if devotion and spiritual joy had 
taken shape in an assembly of Jnana (true 
knowledge).”^ 


‘ .A.j'odh;*, Doha 122, rene 2. 

’' Ayodhf S, Doha 317. 

’ AyodhyS, Doha 238. 

* KUkiudhya, Doha 24, vene 2. 
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Our poet compiircs the lis'htning that flashes 
through the clouds, to love spreading its monien* 

tarv swav over the iieart of the wicked. The new 

• • 

leaves of a tree are compared to the tender con* 
science of a goixl man.' 

“ The rains fall on the (‘arth like illusion 
{maifft) playing on the human mind.’”' 

“ In the water of the tank shines the lily 
like the great llrahma, who is without any 
quality, mnnife.sting Himself in incarnation.” 

These may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, hut 1 (|uote them only to show that 
some of our Bengali poets 

Iniitfitiuli!* 

conceived h liking for such 
imagery and introduced similar things into 
their works. I crave the indulgence of my 
audience for (|Uoting some of the latter, and 
request them to judge if the Bengali poets did 
not at times show a marked improvement in this 
respect, llamamohana, the author of a Bengali 
llamayaQa, to which I have often referred, 
thus describes the rain : 

“Rain pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that Rama shed in his grief for 
Sits ! The lotus blooms in the lake, as shines 
the image of Rama in the minds of his devotees. 
The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 


Kifkindhyi, Doha, 24, venie 6. 
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the feet of Bama The thirst of the bird 
chataka is allayed by the rain as it falls, so ai*e 
the passions of the flesh soothed by the presence 
of Rama. The rivers and streams run swiftly 
to lose them.selves in the Ocean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself in llama. The 
rain-drops soothe the heart of the earth, as the 
weary and the heavy-laden are soothed by 
llama’s name.”' 

But Rtighunandana adheres more closely to 
the oharaeteristie ways of Tulsl Dasa’s imagery. 
Here is a passage describing the beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the llamarasayaiia. 

‘4lama came out of the city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around. The; skv was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 

^ i 

ntfM C»PR 5^ ^ # 

cirsm i 

Cltf^ CJR’V II 

^ ^*1 CStOT \ 

(?W5 *IOT II 

W»I ntw Vt? I 
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which anger, desire and other pessiontt had sub* 
sided. The air was calm at the aiirent of the 
seaflon like the mind of a wicke<l man hearing 
the discourse of a saint. Thu w.atur of the tank 
looked transpiirent and the Intiises in full bloom, 
they appeareil like faith growing in a sinless 
heart. The crops were ripe, and the plants 
drooped their heads low under their burden like 
good men on hearing j)rais(>s showered upon 
them. The swans assembled in the Link like 
s<»ints gathering in the house of one thirsting 
for emancipation.” 

Hut the Bengali poets of the IHth and iMirly 
IDth centuries could not free 
womu*" themselves from those inHuences 

that were pre-domineiit in that 
ago, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in the writings of Jlhamtchandra. 
Woman was the all-embmcing topic of the pocsts 
of that age. We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane—the field of pure 
romance and platonic love from which woman is 
shewn in the poems of ChapdidS-sa and some of 
the Vaispava writers. In these poems she is a 
play*thing of man, treading the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his fancy. Tulsl- 
Dfisa inspires his two Bengali disciples, Raghu- 
nandana and Ramamohana; but they cannot 
stick to the pitch of his high-strung religious 
philosophy. The mode of music is Tulsl Bfisa’s, 
but the Bengali poets sing songs of their own in 
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that mode. I quote one characteristic pasaage 
frouiRaghunandana to illustrate this. 

“The bees fly over the full-blown lotuses like 
the dishevelled hair over a woman’s face ; the 
thirsty i)ee hurriedly loses itself in the lotus, 
like the glance of the lover in the faoe of his 
consort. The leaves driven by the wind at times 
cover the lotus-buds, as the hands of the lover 
the breasts of his beloved ; the bees throw one 
lotus over another,—how do they look like two 
dear faces kissing each other ! The glorious 
lotus is surrounded by the white water-lilies, 
just as a youthful maiden would be by her 
matronly companions ; the bees hum near the 
lotus-bud in soft murmurs, as a lover in private 
courts his bride.’’ 

The similes and metaphors are not taken 
from the hermitages or shrines as we find in 
Tulsl’s poem, but all from the lady’s chamber. 
What a contrast does it offer to the spirit of the 
great poet whose voice of warning in regard to 
all associations with women is raised from time 
to time in his poem like that of a true saint and 
a devotee such as be is! 

“He that has not been charmed,” writes 
TulsI, “by the glance of a woman may be said 
to be alone wakeful in the dark night which 
shrouds the soul.”' 

The high moral exhortations are here no 
empty words from the pulpit. They liespeak 

' KiskinilhyA, Ooh> 67, rorse IV. 
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the poet's passionate CHgeriu>ss for n stainless 
life. He says :— 

“I want to sec a man who has siilidued his 
au^er and desires, one who has ^rown rich hut 
not lost his sympathy for the poor :—one who 
has risen to |K)wer without heiii» haughty. 
Where is a soul not charined hy the gazelle* 
eyed woman’s glance nor excited by the fever 
of |iassion in his youth ? Where is such a self* 
forgetful soul as is alM)v<> the worries and 
cares of the world 

This stern tone of the {ss^t coidd hardly have 
any serious ctlect on tlie children of Hongal 
who 1)ecame devout worship])ers in the temple of 
beauty and love in tin; eighteenth century; to 
whom in their higher flights of emotion tisceti* 
cism implied single*heartcd devotion to the 
Itelovcd and an indifference to the rest of the 
world; but who oftener sank into depraved 
tastes and morals not being able to scale the 
height of the spiritual plane, in the age stAmped 
by sexual vices that prevailed in the country 
during the decline of the Muhoniedan rule. 


>- UtteiS, Dobs 97, venc VII, and Dobs 08.9U. 
19 




CHAPTER VI 


(a) The ttruyylt «/ fAo Bakmni» —an iiidw »ii the spiritual struggle 
uf the sfii4, 

(h) All up-to-date infvrmalinn ahont Kfittirdsa—passages shmving 
hii onginelitg. 

(a) Tlie Btmgyle of fhe llakmm—m index to 
the spiritual struggle of the soul. 

Let us now approach that great poet of 
Bengal who up to now claims the largest 
>umber .of readers in this province, whom many 
.uthors gifted with true |)oetical powers have 
attempted to imitate and even to excel, but 
be laurels on whose brow continue to shine 
with undecayed lustre, to this day. Let us not 
ilespise the worm-eaten, yellow-colourcd leaves 
which still show the quaint phrases and idioms 
that characterised the dialect of the country 500 
years ago. Eor all this time Krittivfisa has 
reigned supreme in this land. The maugala 
j^d^tfibshave sung these ballads to the enraptured 
rustic folk; the kathakas have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the Bamftyanic 
legend to the multitude of their hearers; the 
wives of Bengal have found solace from 
the aeoount of Site’s woes; for what could 



DEVOrrON IN LANKA KkJiDX Hf 

be A inone •onvincin^ proof of the fortitude with 
which a womnn sliouhl undergo her sufferings, 
than the assurance that even a s^desfl, assuming 
the mortal form, could md free herself from the 
woes of tins'earth hut hnre them u'ith patience 
and with msignation V Hut surpassing (^11 these 
lessons is the effect of that Htrain of devotion 
and faith which wtt tind in the T^iikA Kftoda 
proclaiming redemption to sinners and assuring 
those stee|»ed in vice, that the grace of G«m 1 
never forsakes one however <lespised one may he 
in popular opinion. A moment of faith may 
enliven and hallow a whole life of depravity 
and vice. Tn the great epic of Villmlki BAvaua 
and his clan do not at all excite our sympathy, 
nor could 'Pulsl J)asa invest the ll&kwisas 
with that glory which the Heiigali poet has 
given to them -the glory which shines on the 
repentant soul. It is in KrittiviXsa’s work as 
we get it to-day, that the Rtlksasjis are truly 
redeemed; they excite our sympathy, nay 
admiration; they illustrate the great truth that 
great sins may be combined with great virtues, 
—that the sinner may cling to a career of vice to 
which he is Iwundhy occupation or habit, but yet 
there may be a constant struggle in him to free 
himself from all trammels of heredity or environ¬ 
ment, and he may at moments display the 
beauty of saintly life even though his occupation 
is not in agreement with a higher existence. 
T^raQlsen, Virali&htt and Atikaya fight against 
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B&ma with heroic fortitude in the battle* 
field. They know that it is a course to 
which they are pre-destincd, but what character 
ill human poetry would be more lovely or more 
worthy of our admiration than these? Even 
the characters of Laksmana and Bharata, so 
glorious in the original, sink into comparative 
insignificance before these mighty RAksasa heroes 
—heroes who fight against the Lord and yet on 
whose brows shine the marks of divine grace 
more than on any others’. In Krittivasa’s poem 
the whole llaksasa army, impelled by an 
irresistible fate, march to their graves; but in 
their struggle, in their repentance and even 
in their adherence to the throne of LaAka, they 
always excite our admiration and regard, so that 
when they fall we scarcely feel exultant, but offer 
them a sigh and tear as tokens of our sympathy, 
Rak^asas though they are. Even the grim 
KSvapa fills our hearts with compassion and grief 
without our loyalty being swerved from BAma, 
when at the last moment he finds himself for¬ 
saken by Chaudi, to whom he had clung through¬ 
out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless¬ 
ness. The music of the whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears with fresh messages of love which the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to old 
Vftlmlki’s poem. The ruffian is not always a base 
metal in the eyes of those who witnessed the later 
career of Jagfti and Madhiii. The sympathy of 
the Bengalis grew broader and the line of 
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demaroation between the vicious and Uie good leas 
rigid in their eyes than it is in the scriptures. 
This broad sympathy, this lieholding and die- 
covery of nobility in the lowly and wicked was an 
entirely new experience and a surprise; this we 
find in the Rilmayana of Krittivasa and no where 
else in our literature. "VVe have already indicated 
that these elements were largely drawn from life 
and the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality that 
appeal in an im^sistihle manner. 

We iind all these in the work known as the 
KrittivAsi Ramayaiia though we have sup)tosed 
that the Bhakti passages are later interpola 
tions. As far ns we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such pa.ssag«.’s from the 
Bengali llamAyanas. 


(b) jfUl up-to-date \nfor,hatioH about Knttiram\ 
—pasmyes showiny hia oriyinaity. 

To return to KHttivAsa. lie was horn at a 
time when Sanskritic ideals w'erc yet unknow'n 
to the ignorant masses. Chaitanya BliAgavata, 
written a century and a half later, complained 
that the maases still cared only to hear the 
songs of the P&la kings, they worshipped the 
▼illage-deities and sang songs in praise of them 
the whole night. In fact songs of Cha^di and 
ManasA I)evi are sometimes called the jagaray/a, 
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or * waking ' implying that the simple village^ 
folk kept up night listening to these songs. 
We have read some of the songs of these F&la 
kings written in the vernacular in the 11th and 
12th centuries. They embody wild legends like 
those found in the Celtic ballads and songs 
jof king Lludd in Gaelic mythology. These 
specimens of vernacular wanting show that as 
yet the people were far from having any 
Sanskritic education. Those familiar metaphors 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and always employed 
in the vernacular poems of the 
»ent’ subsequent period, are nowhere 

in these songs. The teeth of a 
rare beauty, a princess, are likened for their 
.whiteness to aola pith. The familiar pomegranate 
seeds were yet unknown to the masses. There 
is no referanee besides to the anecdotes of the 
BiUnSyaiia or Mahabharata in the songs of the 
Pftla kings—a noteworthy point, for in the 
vernacular literature from 1500 A.D. to 18.;.7 
A.D. when the sovereignty of the country 
was' finally assumed by the British, scarcely 
a work can be named w'hich is w'ithout such 
•niferences. Even mathematical books wrapped 
^helr problems in such picturesque forms as : 

' “ P&rtha, angered in combat, shot a quiver of 

lutrows to slay Kar^a With half his arrows he 
liarried those of his antagonists ; with four times 
^e root of the quiverful he killed his horse. 
’With six arrows he slew ^aila, with three he 
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demolished the umhrelLi, standard and bow and 
with one he jiiereed the head of the foe. How 
many were the arrows which Arjiina let fly V’* 
Every Bengali villager whose age is now 50 
or more will recollect the free use of the cane 
on his liack which the village 
sJikVtCuUun.;’’ VmuVit the tjurtmohmaya-^ 
made if his ]m|)il failed to 
answer the dreaded problem given in the old 
Bengali Arithmetical l>ook, the ^uhhankari:— 
“There was a wall of woiulertul structure. 
Hanuinfui in a tit of anger threw it into the 
water. Half of it lay steeped in the mud and 
one thinl in water, one-tenth of it lay hidden 
under moss and waiter plants, .‘>2 yds. still stood 
up to the view «)f all. fJh my sweet child— 
calculate the height of the wall.” 

So we find all classes of vernacular w’orks of 
the period bristling with allusions to the chanus* 
ters of the great epic, even Mathematical hooks 
not excepted. But l)efore Krittivilsa only one 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskritio 
culture amongst the masses. That culture had 
been hitherto confined to the learned BrObmins; 
whilst the ma.ssps lielieved in the supers 
human feats of the Siddhas and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Mlnanatha, Oorak^an&tha 
and the Hitrisiddha. Two great poets arose in 
Bengal at this time who heralded a new era in 
the field of our letters, changing the veiy tide of 
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popular thought, and removing the veil of igno¬ 
rance that enshrouded the lives of millions. Of 
Chaifdidusa vre need not speak here. Krittiraaa’s 
pen like a magic wand created a new edifice in 
the realm of Bengali poetry, revolutionised the 
taste and tendencies of the age by introducing 
into our literature that inspiration from the 
Sanskritic lore, the ilow of which has not yet 
ceased. In the huts of the poor and in the man¬ 
sions of the rich his teachings still hold sway and 
he is the foremost of the great national teachers 
who have helped to make the Bengali Language 
and literature Sanskritic in form and spirit. 

Krittivasa, as we have just sliOAvn, was tlius one 
of the pioneers of the classical 
eipnoor III till' liuiii. movement in the field of Bengali 

literature. Some of the great¬ 
est of our poets have acknowlc<lged the debt 
which the ctiuse of Bengali letters owes to him. 
Mukuudarama who flourished in the 16th century 
and whom the late Prof. E. B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabbe, said 
in one of his preliminary verses. 

** With joint palms do I Ijow to Krittivftsa, the 
first of those who popularised the Ramftyaoa.”' 

And it is a very common thing to meet with 
praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets who translated the Bam&yapa after him. 


• “ I 
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Prom Dvija ^fadhukaiita who attempted flrat 

to match his lance with Krittirasii’s in the 15th 

century, down to Uamainohaina BandyopAdhyaya 

wito preptired his recension in ISilH, all poete in 

their preliminary chapters i-efernMl to KrittivAsa 

in adiilatorv terms. 'I'he author of .Gauri* 

« 

manual, Raja Prittlivlchandra of Pakur, paid his 
tribute of honour to Krittivasa in his short 
sketch of Reni^ali literature from tlu> earliest 
times; and who does not recollect Madhusudan's 
oft-quotod V(*rses in which he Ix^stows a 
sincere eulo^ium on the iri-eat Bengali jioet who 
first .siiiii; to his country of iUlnia’s nobility and 
Si til’s su(ferin"s r 

Krittivasa was horn aliout the year IHBO A.l). 

in the Mukhati family of PiiliA, 
'* '' illustrious for their iiitellectiiai 

and moral qualities. I I'ive ladow a translation 
of the whole text of hi.s autobiography. I 
quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
of Bengali Language and Literature. 

“ Formerly there was a great king named 
VedAnuja.' His minister was Narasinha Ojha. 

* The readiiiK CWTS® **'■ '■"•'rect. Thu lultur 

^ I Mippose iM niiMread for In old nr I'vcn inoilem Rcn)(ali theai 
two lettera are aonif-what alike and itiin Im- enailt conlouiided with each 
other. It may he iioleil here that line waa an Indrapenoable 
afllxioipj^for the sake of ejfpj which re<|iiin-a 14 lettera lo each 
line. If oiir cfnitciition ii rivht, i r . if it ia ^ then the line would 
mean ‘formerly there waa a irreat king nanii^ Daiiujn ’ Xow Dannja 
iu the name of the Sen king of Eoatem Bengal nbont whom Mnho. 
mednn biatoriana hare written and who fanght with Tnghril Khan 
about the year 1210 A.1I 
20 
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In BaHtern Rengal a great disturbance took 
fdaoe which alarmed all. Narasinha left East¬ 
ern Bengal and came to the banks of the Ganges. 
He wandered about in quest of a suitable place 
for dwelling. He stood on the river bank and 
looked on all sides. Meantime night came 
on, and he slept there. When there was but 
one 'atida (24 minutes) left of the night he 
heard the barking of dogs ' He looked on all 
sides and heard a voice from above. It said 
‘Formerly this place was inhabited by Malis- 
and this place was a garden.” The place w'as 
named Fulia (lit. a place of flow'ers) and 
it grew to be tl»i very jewel of villages and 
became conspicuous in the country in course 
of time. On the south and west of the village 
flowed th<i Ganges. Narasinha dwelt in Fulia 
and flourished with his sons and grandsons. 
His son Garbhe 9 wara had three sons, viz. 
Murftri, Suryya and Go\inda. MurSri was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had seven sons who all attained 
celebrity. His eldest son was Bhairava who 
enjoyed the confidence of the king and had an 
honoured seat in his court. Miii-ftri was a great 
man and was always engaged in religious pursuits. 
He was a highly honoured p(H*sonage; none 
ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life 

' The barking of <ioge indicated that a habitation of men wee 
near. 

' Thoae that deal in ftowera. lit., thoae that weave garlands. 
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or by passion; he was known for his great piety 
and was handsome in apjiearHnee. His sohoUir' 
ship in religious literature was na great as that 
of Markandeya or VyOsa. By his first wife who 
belonged to the family of the (langulis, he had 
three sons, ri:., Su 9 lla, Uhagawiina and Yana* 
m&ll. The Brahmiiis ruled all over the country. 
On the Vanga side' he live<l with his family 
happily'. The sons of Murari tloiirished hy the 
grace of (Jo<l in wealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power. My mother’s chaste life is the 
subject of praise everywhere. We are six 
hrotliers and one sister. KrittivSaa (myself) 
liears a contented heart in the world. My 
brother Mrityunjaya fasts six. days every month.'' 
-Vnother of my brothers is ^antimtldhava who is 
praised hy all for Ills many virtxies. ^ridhara,'' 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. Then 
there are A'allabha and Chaturbhu ja (alias Bhfts- 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother. My 
mother’s name is Malini and father’s name 
Banamdli. The six brothers are all possessed of 
great virtw?H. I shall speak of my own birth 
later on, hut the glorv of the Mukhati familv 
needs a further mention. Buryya Pundit has a 

* "Premiinably fsf ^<tl mewii on tlie 

uHUsni (Benifal) book of the rirpr Hun'hli.*' H. Stopleton, Dmcm 
K eTiew, Tol. 2, no. 12. p. -MS. 

* FkKtinft hfM to be a greet rirtiv by Brahmin* in tboM d*yii. 

* A poem on RAflh* irritteti by (^ridharii, *T«nd-aou of Motfrl 
Ojha, ba* lately come to light. 
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son named Bibhakara. He has gained the first 
place everywhere and he is as great as his 
father. NiyApati, another son of Suryya, wields 
great power. He has a thousand men at his 
house as his attendants. The Emperor of 
Qaur made the gift of a noble horse to him, 
and rewarded bis ministers and friends with 
valuable robes. Ni^ilpati’s sons are Govinda, 
Jaya, Aditya, Vasudhar, Vidyapati and Budra 
Ojha. Qanapati, son of Bhairava, is a highly 
iufiuential man. His glory has spread as far as 
Benares. Padma, another scion of the Mukhati 
family, is a renowned scholar. The purity of his 
life is an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. [n points of respectability, purity, power 
and bmhmacharya, the whole world acknow* 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal. 

“ It was Sunday—the day of the ^rlpanchaml 
festival in tlie auspicious month of Magha (the 
reading found in the MS. dated 1501 A.B. is 
said to be whiuh means the month of Magha 
complete, that is, the last date of that month; but 
I believe the reading to be and not ^4: 
means auspicious), when Kfittivasa was born. 
At an auspicious moment did I come to the earth 
and my father covering me with a rich garment 
took me on his lap. My grandfather (Murftri 
Ojh&) was about to start for the south on pilgrim¬ 
age and on the eve of his departure he gave me the 
name of Kfittiv&sa. When 1 had completed, my 
eleventh year, and just entered the 12th, I went 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study. It 
trna the latter part of the niglit of Thumday, a 
shortwhile before the dawn of Friday, w'hen I 
crossed the Ba<la (raUgA (the PadiuA). 1 began 
to study then*. Wherever I went I found people 
engaged in learned discus-sions. I was inspired 
by Sarasvatt (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the secrete 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
education was complete, [ ]>aid my fee to my 
teacher. He was as great in learning as Vn 9 i 8 tha, 
VAlmiki or Chyavana. He had the tire of genius 
in him and looked like the great god HrahmA 
himself. Such was the teacher at whose feet I 
sat and received instructions. I took leave of 
him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding 
me farewell he praised me in a very flattering 
manner before all. 1 aspired for the honour of 
being appointed His Majesty’s Court Pai^Ut. I 
wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them to the 
king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the 
gate expecting the king’s order. When the clock 
struck seven* in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden stall in his hand came back and 
exclaimed :— 


' * Ssren o'clock * bent doe* not mean 7 * M., lint 7 <tan4a». Each 
minnte*. In Jannary when KriUiraaa paid a vlfit to the 
kiay of Oaoia, tba wnrite take* place at S«) am. nr ao, and tba clock 
Mrikiog 7 meant that 7 daydo* or S4 m 7 1. had pawed after 
■enriae. Thi* hringe ns to abont 9-3(1 a.m.— the «ime when Ktrittirnaa 
**aa permitted an iatetriew with the kin^. 
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“ Wlio i« the scholar KrittivSsa, a native of 
Fulia? His Vlajesty 1ms granted him permis¬ 
sion for an interview.” 

“Through nine successive gates did I pass, and 
entered the Audience Hall where I saw the king 
Hoate<l on a throne, lion-like in majesty. On his 
right sat the minister Jagadananda and behind 
him was Suminda, the Brahmin scholar. On his 
left was Kedara Khan and on the right Nftrayana. 
The sovereign was talking gaily with his ministers 
and courtiers. Amongst these was Gandarva 
Hily, handsome as a Gandarva, and held in graat 
esteem l)v the whole court. Three of the ministers 
stood iu!ar the king and his Majesty seemed to 
1m* in a humorous moixl. On the right .side was 
Kedara Unyand on tlie left were Tarani, Sundara, 
^rlvat.sa and other Justices of the peace.' 
Srukunda, the court Pandit with attractive looks 
and Jagadananda, the son of the Prime Minister, 
were there. The Darhar of the king shone like 
the presence of the gods and I was charmed with 
the sight, 'rhe king, as 1 have said already, was 
in a jovial moo<l. Many people stood lieside him. 
In seveml parts of the palace songs and dances 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the people. A red mat was spread in the 
court-yard and over it then* was a striped woolen 

' Tha vronl Dhnrintiihikariiii ciiiaa not moan n female juatice of 
peaoi'. Oariouate like the aoni VTCl, •" **** 

speech of thi>se nieent » male. tJu>u«h the form of tha 

wortia indicate female gender It ia probably a cemipl form of ranakrit 

‘rtrf'WTtvv 
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Hheet. A beautiful silken canopy hung over¬ 
head and the monarch was there enjoying the sun¬ 
shine in the month of Milgha (February). I took 
my stand at some distaiu’e from llis Majesty, but 
he iMickoned me with his hand to come nearer. 
A minister loudly proclaimed the royal order 
requiring me to approach the king. And I did 
so in all haste. I stotsl at a distance of t cubits 
(d feet) from him ami recited seven verses in 
Sanskrit to which he lisicmsl atleiitivelv. Five 
gods inspircsl me, and by the •;rnee of SarasViitl 
(the g<Mldess of learning) the rhyme and metre 
CJ»nie s|)ontaneous|y. Sweet were the verses and 
varied were the metres. 'I’lie King was pleawHl 
and orrlenHl me to is* •rarlandi'd. KedAra Khiln 
sprinkled drops of sweet scentejl sjindal on my 
head. The king presenlisl itoi with a silk robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would best be- 
lit the occasion. They replied. “ Whatever your 
Majesty may deem Ht. Your Majesty is the 
paramount Lord ruling over the live (iaudas' and 
a recognition by you is the only true reward of 
merit.'’ Then they all told nu; “Oh gootl 

vvftv wn u 

MrmKWBt (thr Piinjali), Kiinujii. MithiW (Unrliliitniia ilUtrii't). Oiidli 
uid Bengal — tbrai’ lirt* prutim-cn lying un thi* north of the Vindbya liilla 
«r«rr caltnd Pafti-hiigBiHja Cihe fivo (tBiii.laa) At thn limi* of KriUirtiui, 
the proud title of PafkcliairaudevwarB, the lord of the five Oan^ae (nr five 
(ndin aa Beat ha* ttan«latcd it) wa* rrdncrHi to a mere rustumary 
title. But at one time the king* of the Magadha and Oan^a were tlw 
actnal Mrereigmi at Ibeoe proeinoes. 
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Bmhmin, seek whatever you may desire from 
the king/’ I replied : 

“ Nothing do I accept from any one. Gifts 
I avoid. Whatever I do, I do for glory alone. 
No Hcholnr, however great, can blame my verses.*’ 

The king was pleased with my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Bamayana (in 
Bengali). With t1)i.s token of recognition from 
him I left the court. People from all parts of 
the capital thronged to liave a sight of me deem¬ 
ing me a wonderful man. 1 had the sandal- 
marks on my person, the decoration 1 received 
in the court, and the people were overjoyed to 
behold me. They cried out : 

“ Blessed are you, oh scholar of Fuliii, you are 
amongst the scholars what Valmiki was amongst 
the sages.” 

“ By the blessings of my parents and with 
the permission of my Guru 1 composed seven 
cantos of the lliimaya^a at the king’s behest.” 

A good deal of controversy was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Vol. II, No. 12, March, 1912 (pp. 
446-457) over the question ns to who the King 
of Qauda was, referred to by Krittivfisa, and I 
changed some of the theories that I had 
put forth in my History of the Bengali Lan¬ 
guage and Literature, as Mr. H. £. Stapleton 
pointed out .some inaccuracies particularly in 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed by means 
of letters and some details of these di8cus8h>ns 
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will bH foiiiul ill (liu Uai'i'm llevi«>w. Mnrcli, 1915. 
1 do not think it will Iik of any use to dwell upon 
those points hare at any considenible lcn^lh. I 
will ^ivH only a sniniiiary of the oonulusions 
arrived at. If we can find out the date of Kritti- 
vilsa's birth, we shall he in a {losition to indicate 
who proliahly the HajA was whose patronage 
Krittiva.sa succeeded in securing. I wrote in niy 
History that he was Kiu.isaiiarfiyaua of Taliirpiir, 
hut the jM'dis'ree «»!’ the llAja supplied to us, makes 
the theory quite iinteiiahle. Tor if that jiediRree 
is to he at all relh^il no, the llajA liveil at least 
l.’)0 years after Krittivasa. We presume that 
possibly the Itaja was (iaiiesh, the ‘Kans’ of 
the Mahomedan historians. Hut la^fore we come 
to solve the \e\ed <|Ucstion, we shall first of 
all review the date of Krittivasji’s birth which, 
as I have said, will throw lis'lit on the dattt of 
the llaja—his patron 

Krittivasa’s ancestor I'tsaha was a contein- 
|H>rary of Vallala Sen (IHM'-l l(l!> A.D.) 

‘'Utsaliaandttarduaof the M ukha(Mukcrjee) 
family and (^i«;o and Kui.ida and Ho^kara of 
the Uanguli family—the.s*; illustrious persons 
who had formerly refuseil to accept the gift 
(of a golden cow) wen* honoured in the court 
of Vallala.”'—KArika hy Yachaspatl Mi<;ra. 

‘ fpirtR ntWftift i 

nrHls faih aim tisni«si«i 1 
«rii iiiS avTsna: mnst m<s«i n 
ti«: sfinv svivyim. m ' 

21 
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Krittiviimi was 9tb in descent from Utsaha, 
If three "enerations are taken to cover a century, 
KrittivHsa iras horn about the year 1367 A.D. 
We find in the Karika of Dliruvananda Mi 9 rH 
that Uevivara made a new classification of the 
Kulins in 1480 A.D. MsIMhara Khan, Satananda 
and Gangananda (of whom the first named was 
the nephew and the other two the first cousins of 
Krittivilsa) figured in this classification as the 
he>uis of their own ptvrticular groups. In this 
list we find neither Krittivasa nor any of his 
brothers receiving any recognition. Whatever 
may he said to the contrary on the hypothesis 
that the poet and his brothers were not 
perhaps sufficiently distinguished to be 
reckoned as heads of the omission of their 
names on the list of the worthies leads to a 
more natural surmise that Krittivilsa and his 
brothers were dead at the time (1480 A.D.) 
This also brings the date of KrittivSsa's birth 
to the end of the 14th century. Mr. Stapleton 
says in regard to this conclusion of mine, “ From 
the pedigree I now conclude that Krittivftsa was 
probably bom not later than 1380 A.D., a not. 
very different date to the one given by Dipesh 
Babn in his reply to my first criticism.** “ From 
the same pedigree we see that Narasinha Ojbs 
iwobably lived in the latter part of the 13th 
and Ist quarter of the 14th century A.D. This 
makes him a contemporary of Danuja Ray of 
SonargSon and I am therefore now inclined to 
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agree with Dineali Balm in hiit identifioation 
of Danuja with the Vedanuja of KrittivAm's 
autohiograpliy. The threat disturbance that 
drove Narasinha Ojba to Western Bengal was 
probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen¬ 
dent kingdom of Sonargiion by Shainsutidin Firuz 
Shah who reigned from i:t02 to IS22 A.D., as 
according to Thomas ((Mm)niclcs of the Patlian 
Kings, p. 101) he was the lirst Muhomedan king 
to issue coins from the SonargAon court. Unfor¬ 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that tiie Ojh& 
migrated to Fulia in tiu* 21f I’arganas, when the 
Targi.sh (iazi Zafar Khan had beim warring 
agnin.st the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erect( hI the Trivani mosque 
in A.D. 1208 with materials from the Hindu 
temples. Fifteen years Ial»*r, Imwever, a more 
settled state of alTairs is indicated by the same 
Gasi erecting a 3Iadra.s.<in; and from Mr. 
Money’s story about his worshipping CiangA, it 
is possible that Zafar Khan as he advanced in 
years found it desirable to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the neighbouring Hindus. 
Prom these considerations I conclude that the 
date of the migration of Narasinha Ojh& from 
Bastem Bengal is more likely to be about A.H. 
1315 than in any earlier year.” (Dacca Beriew, 
March, 1013, p. 455). 

” I agree with Dinesh Babu in his final con¬ 
clusion that the court at which KrittivAsa 
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attenilerl was probably that of the Hindu RAja 
Oano 9 a, ns, if he was born in 1380, Krittivasa 
would have l}een 30 years old when Raja Gane^a 
came to the throne.” (Dacca Review, March, 
1913, p. 466). 

Prof. Jogeschandra Ray of Cuttack ha.s 
calculated the date of Krittivasa’s birth 
from the astronomical data furnished by his 
Autobiography. The line ^4 

ilfl (Sunday, the nth day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Magha complete, /./»., the last day of 
Magha) is the biutis of his ciilculatioiis. He 
writes that l)etween the (^aka 1260 (1328) to 
^aka 1460 (1628 A. D.) there are only two dates 
when the fifth day of the waxing moon, the last 
day of Milgha and Sunday <K*curred together. 
These two dates are (1) t he 30th of Magha of ^aka 
1269 (1337 A. I) ) and (2) the 29th of Mfigha, f^aka 
13.64 (1432 A.l).). So Prof. Ray is certain that 
Krittivtlwi was horn on one «)f these two days. 
He writes : — 

“We must therefor*' fall hack on either (^aka 
1269 or 1361. (1337 A.l). or 1432 A D.) Diiiesh 
Rahu has sifted historical evidences and considered 
1440 A.D. to he the year of his birth.' One of his 
chief arguments is that one of the groups 
(we/) formed of the Mukhati family in 1480 A.l). 
has for its head Milladhara Khiln and it was 


* l hitT» •incf chansnl my rirw* nil tho iminl. SfK|. Darrs Rcrinw 
March, 1013. 
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named after him as the MAlflilharf iiiW. MAln> 
dhar was the poet’s older lirother’s son. Utnesli 
Babu supposes that Krittivilsa was dead in 
1A80 A.D. “For had he lM*en livins;’’ says 
Dinrah Babu, “ then why slioiild tbe ^roiip (me/) 
lie named after bis nephew and not after tbe 
uncle, which should have been the ris'ht course ?’’ 
It may be that Mrdadhar was a inont influential 
mail having attained ilistinotion in the court 
as would appear from bis title of KhiAn or it 
might be that Krittivilsa was childless. What¬ 
ever it lai, the ^aka I2."»0 (l.’W7 is unten¬ 

able. Krittivilsa, it seems certain, was horn in 
tbe night of the 2!)th Mtlgha. ^aka I.Til. (IKIi 
February, 1432 .V.l).).” 

“ Krittivilsa tells us that he left home and 
starteil for the North for his education when 
he had just entered his twelfth year and that 
he did so in the ni<;ht of Thursday. What was 
the date ? I ladieve that he was horn under tbe 
influence of the star Heviitl in ^aka l^ot. He 
must have completed bis lith year on flatunlay, 
the 28th Xlilifha, (^aka I.'Wm (1413 A.D.) The 21)tli 
of Milgha was the 0th day of the w'axing moon'. 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourtli 
Fftlgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Aga.sta Dom, Nakmtra Do.sa, RiktA and 
Biskumbha l)o^, respectively. The night of 
the 4th Falguna (Thursday) was particularly Aus¬ 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north j the moon and the planets wen^ 
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favourable; the planet Mr^ac;ira was ascen¬ 
dant that day. 1’he next day (Friday) was also 
a /avourablo one for commencing education. 
Krittiv/isa must have .started from home on an 
auspicious day. Thii-s the date 1th of FAlgun, 
(^aka 1360 (1413 A.D.) is found.”' 

All this is very well. But as I have already 
stated I think “ punat Ma"ha Masa ” is not the 
correct reading; it should lie ^*11 ».e., 

‘ the auspicious month of Magha' and not the 
last date of Magh,—the basis of Prof. Ray’s 
calculations. 5tt>l is not a very familiar 

expression in Bengali and the meaning of it is 
not quite clear. Whereas nt*l ’iPl is in com¬ 
mon use and in old Ihmgali the wowls and 
<3«r are often so written that there is every 
chance of one being mistaken for the other. 

80 after all the date remains unsettled. From 
the account of tlx* king’s court in which Kritti- 
vilsa was present it njipears that it wa.s the coiurt 
of a paramount king, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like “ C»t 

HtVl ” ” the lord paramount of Gauda who rules 
over the flve Gaiulas ” (from the Punjab to 
Bengal including Orissa); there were 9 suc¬ 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate keeper who carried a golden 
staff and the king lion-like sat in majesty on 


* Tnuwlatad fmm k BenRali nriiolp ot Prof. Bay in the BnliHyn 
PMilst PstriU, Pntt IV, B S |3l»i. 
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the throne surruundeit hy his niinisterH 
and other oifK^ers of State. Ail these and the 
neeounts of the p«>rsona|'t‘s who were present 
there seem to indicate that tin* kin» was the 
ruler <if KiMU'al. 11 is court, thou;;h stamped 
with Maliienedan iniluence as evident from the 
fact that some of tlu> ministers horc the title 
of Khan, savours of Hindu power and oscen- 
danev. No Malioinedan odicer or minister is 
named. The kin^ appreciates Sanskrit verses 
recited l>y Krittiva.sa, and sacred .sandal is used 
in the court fur scent. KrilIivilsa after having 
completed his education aspired to win his laurels 
in the court of the Kiiis; of toiuda of whom it 
is said that “ If the Kim; of (iaur, the lord of 
the live provinces. reco<,;nises merits, that is 
the highest reward one can aspire to.”' All 
these lead us to hclieve that it was lliljb (iane(;a, 
the only iliiidu moiiarchof fiaur who ruled from 
1 .*1U8-1K)H A.J). According to Mr. Stapleton 
be ascended the throne in 1 til A.D. 

If Prof. Ray’s calculations an; true, Kritti* 
Vasa could not visit the court of the Gaur king 
earlier than lt52 .V.D. which is much later 
than the period covered by Raja Gane(;a*H 
reign. 

We lielieve we have given all up>to-dat«; 
■information on the point. Thu difficulty arising 
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out of Krittivusn’s not naming the King of Gaur 
roiwtins unsolved. But as the poet has named 
many of his courtiers and said much about his 
own family giving particulars about its influ- 
eiitial niHiiibHrs, about tlie time of his own 
liirth, etc., there is a great chance of the dates 
ill (|uestioii lieing ascertained by future research. 

Krittivasa, J tielieve, did not live long. Al¬ 
ready when he linished the Araiiya Kiiuda he 
was in a very bad state of iiealth. In one of 
the (tolophoiis atUiclied to a chapter of his Uama- 
yana we (ind the poel complaining of his serious 
illness and broken health. He died childless— 
a fact that will b(‘ seen from tin* genealogical 
recoifls of the Kulin llrahinins. The Maha- 
bai,isa by Dhruba Miyra written in 1185 A.D. 
mentions that “ Krittiva-sa was of a (juiet tem- 
|ierament, dignitied in his demeanour and liked 
by all people.” 

Unral Kengal still lies under the spell of 
the simple beauty of Krittivjisa’s poem. The 
grocer after his mid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in a sing-song voice and 
the matronly widow of the village still 
gathers round her a Iwnd of gay coinpaiiioiis 
liefore whom she chants the verses full of 
devotion. 'I'he fair listeners forget their meals as 
they lisL'u to the tale of Sltii’s sulTerings. 
ChildhiMKl is ever ready to receive impressions 
and these arc indelible. The writer of the 
present lectures rtH'olleets how as a child I or 5 
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years old he used t»> listen to the jMiein reeited by 
his elder sister with a heart that sometimes 
Iwat (|uit‘kly anxious for the safely of llAma, 
carried to the nether-world by the stnttai^nn of the 
wily Mahirftvana. and at others with jubilant 
pride over the hi'roisin of the monkey-^txl when 
first entering the Asoka sjroves of l^tnkit. 
Similar experieiiees have Ihm«ii fjone throus;h by 
thousands of the hoys of Heiiiral homes. 'I’he 
night advanced but «e could not sleep ami we 
vividlv recollect the impression nnule on us when 
such jMissancs \\ ere reatl :— 

“The live hertM's fell. Atikilva Isdield it. 
With his how in liand he entered the fndd. In 
his innerm«>st heart he prayed ‘ Oh Itilnia, give 
me a place at your l«»tus feet; if this you will 
not do, because 1 am a son ol Havana, there will 
Im! a stain, oh kindness’ self, in thy fair name.”' 

As w«< heard such passages the stately figure 
of the Itilksasji-hero with a large gilt l)ow, full 
of enthu.siasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
held and yet full of devotijm for One who stootl in 
majestic wrath ready to slay him, passed like a 

' “ ^ *rti I 

Ftra » 

^ atfilCf -5^ I 
’fpi cn (TsHeti-awsi« 
ipti ^ «Tl ^ I 

witwi !ttCT W9m ifrpi n ” 

Knttiva«. 

H 
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gJorious vision before our eyes. The advemry 
in this world wan the only refugre of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of this fight impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a desire to submit 
to resigned death on the other, opened a world of 
spiritual lieauty which still excites my imagina¬ 
tion Man tights with his (jod and yet longs 
for a death at Uis hands. Does not this occur 
every day in our live.s V With the vile weapons 
of his passions he fights and desires evermore 
fur death with tears of remorse. He trans¬ 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and awaits the call of Death as 
his reward. The infinite jmthos of this struggle, 
the ever weak flesh that revolts and the never- 
ending appeal for mercy,—the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, the 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring child, 
is suggested by this war between llama and the 
llAk^a heroes. The eyes that were inflamed 
by passion suddenly betray a rasigned tenderness, 
and the hesul that rose high with defiant pride 
suddenly bends low with humility. These ac¬ 
counts are full of moral suggestions which even 
in my childhood Hashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, I had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivilsa’b Ramftyana to memory without 
any conscious effort. 

Rural Bengal is still full of this influence. 
Her only poets are Krittiviu>a and K&yidftsa and 
t believe that those two have elevated the morals 
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of our ruHtic people ^ivin^ them an insight 
into deeper prohlemn of life and into spiriiuiil 
iKMUty, making them not only a law>abiding, 
loyal and (|iiiet people, hut wise without school* 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without, the help of the learnetl. 

I shall here ciuote two passages from Kritti* 
Vasa. The first one is headed 
olSr*”"" iHJWailing the loss of 

SltA.” This is not a paraphrase 
of VAlmiki’s text in Hengali. It is original it) 
many points. 


Jiiinta heirnil'nitf the tanH of Situ. 

With the mighty how in hand, Kilma was 
on his way hack home. IIer4; many inauspici* 
ous sights did meet his ey«.‘s. On his left a snake 
glided through the woody path and on his right 
a jackal yelled.' 

“ Is it possible that Ivoksmapa would leave 
Sita all alone in the house and come out at the 
lUk^sa’s call r The night-ranger imitated my 
voice, it is true, hut will Laksmana lie deceived 
hy it r Will Providence heap sorrow on sorrow ? 
Already the burden given me hy my step-mother 
is heavy enough for me.” 


■ Vilmiki dor* not mnnlion tlicu iuauipicHio* aiKht* dfcsdad by 
tlw Ben^li *ilhi(«.folk Hr only mentiooi s tremour in the lower 
lid o( Mma'e left err “awrjl <ws iits»8 SIS^” ■'kI mekni a ra^oe 
refer-nce to Mime iDaaa]>icioiu lighta in ** vmwi plfsalfs ” 
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“ ILTma invoked the preHidin^ deities of the 
hills and dales, and prayed to them saying, ‘ for 
to-day only do ye protect Slta from all harm ! ” 

“ ‘His forebodings, however, proved too true, 
for here did he see Ijaksmatia appoaching him 
in hurried speed. Struck with dismay did he 
make this anxious query : 

“How is it, dear brother, that you have left 
our cottage-home leaving Sitil all alone ? I now 
see that a groat disaster awaits me. Slta has 
fallen a victim to the sinister device of the 
llakmsa whom I have just killed. She, ray best 
treasure on (virth, I left in your custody and 
safe did I feel, when coming out to pursue the 
stag. Where, oh custodian, is my dear treasure 
now ? Uepeatedly did [ give you warning but 
you heeded not what I sai<l. My heart tells me 
that no mure shall 1 see her in our plca.sant 
cottage-home. She is like gold—like a jewel— 
like anything ever held dear hy a man. I’n- 
guarded she has l)een left and surely seized by 
wicked hands. This Dapi.laka is a dreadful place 
haunted by Itak^isius and animals ferocious and 
wild. There is no knowing at whose hands has 
she fallen to-day. 'J he Hak.sa.sas jitirticularly are 
our enemies here and 1 apprehend some foul play. 
The lUsis have always warned us a1x)ut the 
RAksasas who infest the.s(.' fearful woods, and yet 
how strange that you did not mind the wanting ! 
No fault of yours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
Kor, you are known for your great wisdom and I 
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hare alwayit thoiisrlit you mnrv prudent than 
myself. 'I'he stat^ witJi ^Idnii Atri]M*!( that you 
sau' u’as a llalcMiHa in dis!;uiMe. It aan not a 
stag hut Mitrieha of whom you may have heard, 
'fhere sih) with whnt a terrible mace in his left 
liand do«« he lie low siruek hy iiiy sure arrows.’' 

“ As ItAiiia was telling lus fears, the two 
brothers all in a hurry appruarlusi their 
cottage. And whtii at the gate thev arrived 
Rama cried out ‘ dear Sii^i, come out.' Tin* 
words were echoed in the wild<‘ruess. hut no 
response did come from the cotlsice. Kxhausted 
and unnerved Ihima. with his Ikiw in hand, sat 
on the Imre i;round—lik«‘ one lost to the outside 
worhi. A moment after he exelainu'd ; 

“ ‘ How strange is it, where is Rita gone V My 
life will 1 destroy if SUa is not found out. She 
was in a lonely house and carried olf hy some 
stranger’s hands. 'I'his has Imhmi even as I told 
you iMjfon*.’ 


' Th«* path<»A of till* <tri|finiil in fin* 

nhvA ^■lawai’ vi *ns^«na v i 
a a «p*a s erft at fvai -(favnm; i 
nwavw vnstrn vfnnsn; i 
• ai ^-.atavrai it s^l<nvi«n i 
at fipnamat <t» Hfwafa i 
a ai wavwi li dtm •i»-a?hq*n > 

•aft maninnl wtrft aifwiws i 
5»-. svhnn ^ vwt wwnfa aaia »*' 

nrp not rwproriurMl hriv Bnl th<< pm-t pat* nltofr»lhpr new 

iMnga in thi> mnatli nf Ramn, nnrb ■* wnnlcl imir* HfertirrU npnml tt> 
Bnaipili rMder*. 
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“ All through the woody bnnka of the silvery 
(lodAvarl they searched—each spot—each shade of 
tree. Each bow<!r and loiudy path, the hermitages 
of ^sis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they enfer. .V luindrerl times did they 
each spot examine, corning hack to the same place 
again and again to remove some doubts that had 
arisen. But nowhere nas she—the apple of her 
husband’s eyes—found. Tears choked Rama’s 
voice as he trirjd to address Tjaksmana. And at 
his .sorrow even the birds that Hew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to be 
movetl by sympathy. For the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns. The 
Risis that dwrdt in the neighbouring hermi* 
tages came to li&ma and olTered him advice, 
charging liiin to control his grief. But this 
bore no fruit. With a bewildered look did he 
exclaim ‘ Oh my darling, where art thou ?’ His 
vacant gaze' did lie Hx to the sky, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on the bare earth 
exhausted. 

“ Recovering from his fit lie thus addressed 
his brother: 

“‘Where shall 1 go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana? Who is there to give me tidings 
of her ? Isishe playing a dodge with me, after 
all, in order to take me by a pleasant surprise, 
merely to see the fun of it ? If so, find her out 
now by all means, oh [jaksma^a, for I am really 
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unable to .su|>|H>rt my ^rief. It may lie tiutt 
without waitiii:; for my consent like a ay Ivan 
deity she lias •'on«‘ to wander in the woods 4n 
company with some Risi’s wife. Is she wander¬ 
ing alx>ut the (Soiblvarf lianks with her face like 
lotus* There is quite a fori'si of lotus plants 
there, herself, the fairest of them all. Or it may 
be that the !;o(ldess Uaksini whose favourite 
aboile is amon^ lot list's, look a fancy for my 
beloved lis slm has a face like bit us, and there 
amon^ the lolus-plants tint t'oibless has hidden 
her. The demon llahii ' who burns with eternal 
thirst may havt* mistaken her for the moon and 
eaten her up as be does the moon. < >r has the 
gtxhh'ss earth, whose itau<;iiler ' Hita is, seeing 
her fallen in disip distress—her hnsliand disin* 
herited and worn out with grnd, taken her liaek 
to herself r Thou<;h my kinirdom have 1 lost, 
the presiding goddess t)f my royal house was with 
me. For a mtiment she did not forsake her 
husliand’s side. ()h what a grief that I have 
lust that goddess iinheediiigly in this wilderness! 
My step-mothers’ wishes are now fultilled. For, 
this is surely the crudest cut of all. As the 
lightning hides itself in the Ijosom of the clouds. 


' ArvuntiDK the |iu|iiiUr iiutioo, lli«di'iii<>n VUbu inlw up th« 
uf the moon which cnoaeti her tu wniie Uiinni< Uie Louar ocKpm she 
h oompieinly devotirwl 

’ Sits ia uhI tu ha«*' liecu m •IbuuIiI* r of the Earth whom KijS 
lauahs fomui in Ihi- SoM furrow « hnhj while, h* waa eniprged in 
plou^ing 
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in what depth of fomat Im SitA bidden herself 
She was like a golden creeper in my humble 
hut, ^laddiMiing all who saw her. Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted her from that home ? 
Ve, Sun, ye Moon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the world’s darkness by day and night, ye 
cannot remove the gloom of my heart—I see 
darkness all around as my light has gone away. 
Vacant is the world in my eyes now she is the life 
of my life and is what its jewel is to the snake.' 
I know thee, oh Panchavatf, '■ to he a shrine. I 
lived here in tlmt faith. Fit reward hast thou 
given me for my choice. You trees and creepers 
and birds and animals that dwell in this place, tell 
me who is it that has carried otf my dear Sita ? ’ ” 
The next one is a purely Bengali tale, not 
copied fn)m the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with women-kind, to a morbid excess. 
It relates that Laksmapa had no sleep nor any 
meal for fourteen years; nor did he look upon any 
woman’s face for that period. 
These were, according to 
the Bengali poet, the requisite 
conditions for one who would slay Indrajita, 

' The popaUr belief i» that (bare ie a Hperiee of anakea tbal oany 
jeweb nti their beada. It ia laid that the snake lava domi the Jebrel 
on the Ritmnd for seeking iu prey by (be light that ooniea from it. 
But if at that time any one lakes puasaaaian of it, the snake diet of a 
bpshen heart. 

» Iboobaval, was a paH of the Dapikika fuieat where Btaaand 
Lakeaapa had built their uotiage. 
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Rilviii^i’s son—tli«* uiroiit hero of Ivinktl. Kiltna 
hiiiiiiclf, »hose oum|>nnion l<iiksin:ii>ii wns in the 
forest, dill not know that tliu latter had done all 
this wunderfitl feat. So when the sa^es told 
him of this, he asked Laksinaiia to protluoi' all 
the fruits and .sweet roots that he had ^ivcn him 
for his meal iluriiitr those fourteen years. By a 
curious eharin elfeeted liy the toiieh of the mighty 
hero, these were preserved ; so Laksinana was 
ill no ilitlieulty in produeiiii; them before 
Kama who eounted the nninher of fruits, etc. 
supplied,anil found them short hy those of Hcven 
days. With tin's iireliininary remark 1 shall here 
translate an extract from Krittixiis’s pomn : 

“The sa^e Anasta said ‘There was no hero in 
Lanka, none in the world, who could he a match 
for Indrajita. One who did not sleep, nor tcok 
any meal, nor saw any woman's face fur fourteen 
years, was alone capable of killint; him.’ 

“ Itainn said. ‘ 'Phis is ah.siird, oh .sai;e, f have 
^ivcn Laksinapa fruits to eat with my own hands 
every day, diirin*' the fourteen years. Sita was 
with us fur all this time, flow could r.<ak 9 ma 9 a 
avoid seeing her face ? I and Sita lived in a 
cottage, and there was another cottage close by 
reserved for Laksinai^a. llnw is it possible that 
he did not sleep for fourteen years ?’ 

“ The .sage said, * Better summon T.4ik9mana 
before the court and ask him.’ ” 

“ Lak.smana was accordingly brouglit to the 
presence of Rama. Rama addressed him and said, 
iA 
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* Swear by me, Laksmai.ia, that you will apeak 

the whole truth. We three 

• womail’lfaro.*”*'** were in the forest for fourteen 

years, how was it that you 
<li(l not see Slta’.s face ? You brought fruits for 
all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 
any yourself ? A room w'as set apart for your 
rest, how was it that you did not sleep for four¬ 
teen years ?” 

“Lak^mana said, ‘Wh«m the wicked Havana 
abducted Sltil, we two weeping sought her 
in the forest. In the Iliswaniukha hills we got 
some of her ornaments, you asked me in the 
presence of Sugriva ‘Sec Laksmana, if you 
recognise these to be the ornaments of SltA.’ I 
could not recognise lier necklace or breast orna¬ 
ments, but I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on her I'cet; for I had not seen her 
except in her 1)enutiful feet.” 

“ Listen to me, oh lord, how I was without 
sleep for 14 years. Y’ou and 
Sita used to live in the 
cottage, 1 kept guard at the 
door-way with my bow in hand. On the first 
day sleep came to my eyes and it ^med to 
overpower me. I was angry and with the 
string of my bow bound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her. 1 said “for four- 
. teen years Bllma will be in exile, you must not 
oome to me for all this period. When he ndll 
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be installed on the tlirone of Ayodhyft after four* 
teen yearn, and SltO, the queen, will nit by his 
left side and I shall hold the royal umbrella 
over their heads, then may you come to me.” 

“Bear witli me awhile and I will prove it to you. 
On coming to Ayodhya when you and Slttl sat on 
the throne and I sIoihI with the umbrella spread 
over your he-ul. suddenly it fell from my hand ; 
for sleep, trii’* to her promise, hml come to my 
eyes th<*n. I was ashamial and 

III* fik'al * *1 ■ . «• 1 mt ♦ 

sniileil at my fault. This you 
marked. Hear again, oh lord, how I abstained 
from hsHl f»ir fourteen years. 1 us(*d to bring 
fruits from the forest and you would divide 
them into three shares. Don’t you rememlier, 
oh lotus>eye<l one, that irach time you used to 
say, “accept the.se, oh Laksmana ? ” 

“ I ke])t them in the cottage, you never asked 
me to eat and I refrained from doing so. These 
fruits of fourteen years’ storing are pre.served.** 

“ Rama asked I^aksmana to produce thorn 
liefore the court. 

“ They were accordingly brought and Rftma 
asked Lak.smat>a to count them. liak^mapa 
counted and satisfied Rama about all the days, 
except only seven. Rama said,' You have then, 
my beloved, eaten fruits on those seven days, 
Lak^maiia replied * Fruits were not at all 
gatliered for these seven days. Just remember 
when you were in the hermitage of Vi$wft- 
mitra, and the news of onr father’s death 
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vraa communicated to us; no fruits were 
collected that day. The day when Sltfl wa.n 

nhducted none of us cared to 

^^Acconntof aevon 

case on the day when Indrajita 
bound us hy lus magic noose, called the naga~ 
pa^. We had fainted and remained unconscious 
the whole day. Then remomher the day when 
Indrajita cut off the head of the imagt; that we 
had mistaken for the real Sita, and we were lost 
in grief at the sight ; no fruits could lx? plucked 
and gathered that day. The fifth day was that 
memorable one when we were taken captives 
into the nether world hv ^faliT Karaiia, TTnnumilna 
knows it ; we could have no food that day. 
Then there is tlje day, wlnm Ravaiia pierce<l 
my breast with his spear the and you 

were lost in grief. It was I who used to gather 
fruits, your humble servant lay senseless in the 
Imttle field, who would gather fruits that day f 
The seventh day was that one when Havana was 
killed, and in high-spirited jubilant glee we forgot 
all about our meal, and no fruits were gathered.” 

After KrittiviTsa’s remarkable recension of 
the Bamayana was composed, nearly a century 
and a halt pns.sed before any one else attempted 
a similar ta.sk. The stories of the Ramayana 
were constantly added to by ancient traditions 
spreading among the rural folk chiefly through 
Dravidian sources and no less hy popular imagi- 
naUvenera. The poem was sung everywhere and 
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new’ leaves were added to the old hook owin^ to 
new idetils 1)ein^ pn^stMited l>y tlie progressive 
religious culture of the people. The songs were 
sung befori! larire uudienees consisting of the 
illiterate villagers for the most part, and the 
head singer or the //ro/e« cousianlly aimed at 
amusing tliose people hy huniour. Knvichandra, 
the ]K)et, ill the Khli eentury introduced the 
humorous siHSich of prince Angnda in the 
court of llilvana, a speech eharacti'risisl hy its 
pointedness, tiashi's of pisdry and no less hy its 
coarse wit, which, however appealed to the 
simple and illiterate villagei's the most. New 
characters were intr(xluc«‘d. \\'hether they were 
taken from ancient traditions, current in the 


eountrv or from forgotten .Saiiskritie works it 
cannot he ascertained. 'Fhcy might have been 
created by the rural-folk propounding (heir new 
creeds or for presenting new situations from 
the old Uamaynnic legend. The characters 
of Tarapi Sen, Viravtihii and Afahl llAva^a wore, 
as has already been s^iiil. altogether new. Even 
Tulsl Das, who corai>oscd his Itamayana long 
after Krittiv&sa, did not include the first two, 
and though the last-named hero's exploits find a 


Kilknemi'a ilirition 
of LiankX. 


place in the poem, he is called 
Ahl Uavaiia there and not 


Mahl Havana. The episode 


known as 'KSlanemir Lanka Bilta’ (division of 


Lankft by KAlanemi) is a fresh addition and full 


of humorous beauty. Kalauemi, Havana's 
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uncle, was deputed to kill HanumSn by a 
stratagem. Laksmana lay in a critical position, 
struck by Indrajita in the battle field, and 
llanuman vrns appointed to bring some medici¬ 
nal herbs known as an infallible cure for mortal 
wounds. Laksmaiia would die if Hanuman 
could l>e obstructed in his way; and if Laksmana 
died, llama was 801*0 also to die or be paralysed 
by grief. So if Kfilanerai succeeded in killing 
Hanuman, the city of Lanka would be safe 
from the enemy, and itilvana promised Kalanemi 
half of his kingdom if the desired result could be 
achievtsl by liim. Kalanemi’s stratagems failed 
^ and he was killejl by Haniimiin, but before his 
tragic death, he liad calculated his share of 
Havana’s dominions in the event of success much 
in the strain of the milk-maid of the KathA- 
sarit sAgara or of Alanaskar of the Mahomedan 
fable, llis soliloquey is humorous and Irecomes 
more so 1)uing shown in contrast with his 
subsequent miserable end. He goes on thinking 
\yithin himself:— 

“ I shall measure with a tape my portion in 
the north, south and west, but I shall by all 
means avoid the east, for in the east there is 
the emliankment on the sea coast. There is 
oortaiuly a risk of the eml>ankment breaking 
there. 1 shall allow llAvana to retain as much 
portion in the east o-s he may desire ’*; and so on. 

** KAlnerai’s division of LankA '* has passed 
into a common phrase in Bengali indioding the 
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foolishnttis of calcttlating the prize before it is 
actualljr obtained. The chiuracter of Kakuft is 
another addition in the Ikni^li lhlinAyni.uw. 
We find it in the KamAyaijia by Chandr&vatT. 
For five hundred years the stcK’k of ItAniAyanic 
legends nre consUintly on the increasi* and the 
villages of Bengal liave.so conipletely nssiniilated 
them that they tell it over and again in their 
own language with their own lulditions largely 
derived from their own life and eiivirouments. 



CHAPTER VII 


{u) Ihija MailliiikaMMiii. 

(h) (Hmiidi.uiihV popiihiity arnoiift^t flic ruml folk of MyincfiHin^f. 
(»•) Her lifi» 'diHa|>|»oiii(iiiiMif tii love 

(d) Tlie Htoi} of KeiiaiAitiii, tliu lohher. 

(e) ClmtHlrftviitrM Iru^'ie (leatli. 

(/) Her UutiiAyaiiu. 

(•;) Tim iiitlueiiee of the Jain UftiiiAvni^a on the Ueiii<iili KAmavavin*. 


(«) Deija MmJhukantha. 

Ainoiii,' (li(i su»-ci!ssovs of Ivrittivfisn we find 
five most conspicuous. All o[ them lived in the 
16th century. rhmutravatT. Dvija jradhu- 
kantha, Kavichandra, Sasthivara and (ianguda.sa 
Sen. 

()l Dvija ^^adhukanlha we know very little. 
Stray port ions of his Uamiiyana have been found, 
and some of the .MSS. are (piite old. In the Library 
of the University there is one dated B. S. 1072 
(KKit A. D.) It is a portion of the Uttarakanda. 
The veims have a charm of simplicity alwut 
tlicm, and the j)oel [mys his res|H'ct to the pioneer 
in the field—Krittivasa—in the colophon. The 
copy was madt! by Kandarpa ^armfi of the 
village Knsyakula-Barakuda in the Samimta- 
bhoin. Another MS. in which the names of 
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Madhukantliii nud Haricharai)A both appear aa 
authors in the t*olophon is also in the Unirersity 
Library. It is almut 2ri0 years old. There are 
several other MSS. of Dvija Madhukantha's 
Ililn)ilyai.)H that 1 know of, hut I Iwlieve one in 
the possession of the ('aloutta SAhitya Pari^ 
is thi* oldest. 


(A) ChMudriirnti'n poptilaritit inuoiii/it/ fhi* rural 
folk of Mi/meugiunli. 

The most conspicuous of this illustrious 
^roup, the successors of Krittivilsa in the field 
of Vernacular UamAyanu, is perhaps ChandrAvatl, 
the poetess of Eastern Henijal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentaue, her purity 
of faith, her personal beauty and accomplish* 
ments and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her 
career showimj her as one of the most charming 
figures in our literary world. It is to be regret- 
t^ that as yet no steps have been taken to 
reecue her works from oblivion by the Sfthitya 
Paiisat or any other learned body who profes¬ 
sedly avow to further the cause 

ste ii not known j qJj vernacular litera- 
to Mbolan. 

ture of Bengal. In fact, 1 am 
afraid, to most of you, if not to all present here, 
her name will sound new. Yet this ignorance 
of her poems among the learned people of the 
province does not at all divest her of tiiat glory 
M 
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which attaches to true merit or detract any 
portion from it. Througliout the rural villages 
of the whole Mymensingh district the boatman 
sings her songs, and they are on everybody’s 
lips on festive occasions. Her songs are sung 
especially during marriage-time ; the women, 
while carrying water in pitchers for bathing the 
bridegroom, sing them; when the bridal dress 
is worn and the barber’s services are required 
as a part of the requisite rites of the marriage, 
ChandrAvatl’s songs must be sung by the women 
or there will lie no joy. She has songs specially 
suited to the occasion when the bridegroom 
plays dice with the bride. Her songs on 
ManasS Devi and her Haniayaua are the favourite 
subjects in wbich the whole rural population 
of the district delights. Her songs of Manasft 
DCvl worthily supplement those of her father, 
Uie great poet Kai,isi Ibisa whose naine is 
well-known to the students of old Bengali 
literature. The conversion of the robber iCen& 
Rftma, a subject she turned into a song, is 
full of lofty pathos wliich used to draw tears 
from the eyes of tlie village people. ‘Her songs 
have flooded the whole of the Eastern Mymen¬ 
singh’ says Babu Chandrakumar De, the writer 
of her short memoir. 

ChandrftvatT’s father Ba 99 l DSsa was -born 
(•) Her lif*. ^ small village named Rit- 

wari in the subdivision of 
J^^organj (Dist. Mymensingh). Ba 99 l Dssa 
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an 1 have just said, i» one of tbt* most illuatrioua 
of those poets who have written on ManaaA 
Devi. His poem was finished in (^uka 1497 
(1575 A.D.). Tlie popularity of this poem ia 
not restricted to Myninisin$;h alone. It used to 
be sung and read all o\er Jlengal. The llnttala- 
Presses of Calcutta have brought out several 
editions of llafu^'i Dasa’s work. For specimens of 
the poetical conlpo^ition of Hanyi I iK’g you to 
refer to my Typical Selections from old Bengali 
Literature published l>y the University of 
Calcutta pp. 20 ■2t!>. Haiu i Dasa had already 
pas.sed his youth when he finished his great work, 
for we find his daughter co-operating with him 
in his composition. 

Chandrilvatl was Ban<;i’K only daughter. 
She was not only a genius but a reputed beouty. 
She gives the following autobiographical notice 
in her KAmiiynna : 

“The river Fule<;w'ari (lit, the queen of 
flowers) flows in her dashing course ; there on 
her bank lived Jadavananda, a Brahmin of the 
Bbattacharya family. His wife’s name was 
Anjanil. The pair lived in a straw-roofed hut 
supported by bamboo posts. He was a worshipper 
of Manasa Devi; hence LaksmI (the goddess of 
wealth) left him in auger. 

“By the grace of Manasa Devi a son was 
born to the pair, and that son is no other than 
Ban^I Disa whose fame as a poet and a singer 
of the gloria of the Manasa Devi is spread all 
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oyer the world. But inspite of his fame he is 
so poor that there is no straw on his roof nor 
rice in his store. When the flood comes it 
washes the hut away. My father sings songs 
on Manasa Devi, and the rice and cowries that 
he earns thereby, he brings to the house. As 
an addition to his worry and misfortunes the 
wretched Chandravatl was born in his house. 
He worships the goddess Manasa Devi with 
warm and sincere devotion, and by her grace 
earns a small portion of rice and cowries. The 
goddess appeared to him in a dream and 
advised him to compose songs in her honour, 
promising that this would remove his poverty. 

“Hero do 1 bow to my mother Sulochanu 
and to my father Dvija Ban^i who has educated 
me in the P&uranic literature. I bow to the 
goddess Manasa Devi whose mercy > feel in my 
heart assuaging all my pain. I again bow to 
my mother for it is owing to her that ray eyes 
have seen the world. Before I commence my 
song I bow to the great god ^iva and his consort 
PArvatl and I bend low paying my olieisance to 
the river Fule^warl that has from childhood 
up quenched my thirst. • • • • 

I sing this song by the order of my father.”' 


• “ vniTcadce fwirft ^ i 

WCTit II 




MANASA MANUALA in 157ft ISt 

Chandrftvatl must haro buttn about 25 yoMta 
old to be able to co>operatP with her father In 
producing the masterpiece on ManasA I)evl, which 
as 1 hare already said was completed In the 
year L675. The poem was no doubt begun a feW 
years earlier. Considering the vnliiminous sice 
of the work we take it that the i)oem on Manastl 


si smtn SW1 sssn I 
cet*f efs csi cr? eif? sn h 
fs* ni tsei saais sts i 
wpitst sttn ftfit fisrti! atntti« 
scs sitt stst 5Tn att rfa t 
W1WS cefntifsinti ntfa n 
epita Mtff «l fwsl ^svia a^gs i 
ef'9 STfl *na wffa era sea h 
aiftrs afai apii eels artfr^l i 
sea esn wm weiWh u 
aai^ saai *ta *ir* efaFwca i 
5t*i ef? *fTa aaata ata i 
afara aifas 5:s faai i 
wtata iftfara artfl wfirsi wttas i 
^tcataai an: afw faeat^ f*r8l i 
ata etcf efaitfi nattsa wsi » 
aaal ca%a afw efa ea cen i 
atfta itatOT ^*i aai e;a ^a i 
anaa eats cata caiSt aa^a i 
atata wms orfs eaa atara« 
fas fast a^ at^ fcaa^t aiff i 

ata eca ?aa fa sffa faaaft: 

* * * # * 

faft ac8 atata wfa aecaa ata i 
faeta sttetta nn atatas ata iT 
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Devi was begua in 13T0 A.D. and if CJmdn. 
rati was 25 years old at the time, the date of 
her birth would be 1545 A.R 

She has pleasantly told us some beautiful 
anecdotes of her own life and some that referred 
to her father. One of the latter is the charming 
story of Kena llama, a robber afterwards 
changed to a devotee and singer of the Manasa* 
cult. In this y)oem Chnnclrilvatl incidentally 
gives us a glimpse of the political condition of 
the country 

'“The people in fear of j)l under keep their 
wealth buried under the earth. The decoits use 
nooses to strangle people to death and forcibly 
take away all they possess. 'I'he decoits are the 
true masters of the country, and no one believes 
in the Kmi)emr’s power. 'Phe Ka/.f’s rule has 
ruined tin* people* In sjreat fear many of 
them have* deserted their village-homes. Says 
Chandrftvati, “tin* property and lives of people 
are at stake.” 

Hut the fertile <iistrU*t of Mymensingh 
yielded lar"e crops and “the straggling herds of 
ImiTalos and oxen in the meadows and cow.sheds 
exceed all calculations.” 

' 15t^ »ic«t 1 

Mpjfi c>msi fwvi I 
OTPW *fmni »TCT I 
ite fT*T tpiPt I 

«npi mw -it*i Bat^ i 



KBNA KAMA 


When the fate of the eountry was nuoh, 
Ba 99 l Dasawith his |iarly was one <h»y travelling 
ihrongli a wild tract of jungly 
Keililunih'-ii..- Liml when tliey confronted a 
liancl of rohhers hea(h*«I by 
KenA UAina. wh(»se vi‘ry name ehilli^d live life* 
bloo<l of the inuo«‘enl nistie lolk Imh', oI the 
rohlMMU who infested the cmiiitrx at the lime, 
none was inor«' dreaded than he KeiiA HAma 
deniandetl of Haii«;f Dasa and liis party all that 
they had. “ Nothini; ha\<* ne to olfer \«m ” they 
said and snhinitled tln*niselves to the .serntiny of 
the rohhers. Disappointi d at not irettiii!; any¬ 
thing from titeni, Kena Uaina said “ No matter, 
we will kill yon. for. killinir is onr profession." 
Banyi l>a«a said. “ I am a Brahmin.’’ KenA liAtna 
did not attach any importance to this statement, 
hut wirelessly asked his name. On being told 
that he was Baiu;l Dasa the rohlter chief 
expres.sed his wonder *“ .Vre yon tlitit man the 
pathos of whose songs is said to melt even a 
stone.” " But even if it wen* possible to melt 
a stone it is not easy to melt a stony heart” 
was the retort of the celebrated poet and singer. 
Kena Kama felt that the remark was aimed at 
him. There was some f\irthf*r conversation 
between the poet and the robber. The latter, 
however, seemed inexorable anil expressed his 
determination to kill every one of the party. 
Ban 9 l said, “ If you are really bent on killing 
me, do so; but permit me once for the last time 
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to sing the glory of Manasa Devf before I 
dje.” Permission was granted and the party 
oommenoed the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with the melody enhanced by 
the joint voice of the chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain that came down 
from heaven. 

“ It appeared ” writes Chandravatl “ that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below 
silently listened to the music. Kenft RSma 
placed his sword by him and sat there in mute 
wonder. The birds that were flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
was the son of An jana, who was singing 

the song of Manasa Uevl.”' 

The meadow in which the encounter wUh 
the robber took place exists up to this day and is 
called Jali& Hilor. It is an area of about 20 miles 
covered with reeds.- 

The song continued till the highest pitch 
of pathos was retiched. The singer described the 

' "wtwH ttPTW Jpi aw •!« i 

cwsmrm ctcai vtR» 

^ *tT^ ’wffif STceca I 
’Ttv weatw n” 

* "utfim W I 

fvBBtww ne ffip w i. 

etIcB sta c etw a T' 



CONVERSION OF KENA HAMA 103 

u iflowiiofHl uf HeliuliV. and ht‘r dt)t«*rtnitin(ion 
to carry her hushaiid’s dcad-tiody (hrout^h the 
wafers uf the (iaiigura. She would ^o all aluna 
in order to pnipitiah* the •'tKldesti hy faatand 
so that her htisixind niitrht he ri'stored to life. 
Writes Chandiiivati, 

“ Ihinel san^ nf IhdiulA hecoiniiii; a M'idow. 
Kena Rania’.s eye?. «)vernowed with tears; hut 
when iny father descril»*d her sufferings on the 
rafter that earried her over th«» waters, KenA 
llama threw his swonl away and cried aloud.”' 
The next stage in the coversion of this rohher 

inav he easilv couedved. He olferfsl all his 

» • 

wealth to the pcMM.aiid waiit<‘d to learn the songs, 
for the rohiM'r was •lifted with a soul-stirring 
eharinint; \oice. Hanei rejected the offer of 
money for it was stained hy hlood ; lait feeling 
that Kena llama was truly re{H‘ntanl, took care 
of him and admitted him as one of his party. 
So fully was Kena llama trained in the songs of 
Manasa Devi that from shortly after this time he 
earned a pittance himself for his imuster’s family 
hy his songs while Haiiel retir<*d. Writes 
Chandra “ So wen* the songs of Manasa Devi 
popularised in the country. Kven stone melted 
and tears flowed on all sides when Kena flAma 


' ^iiT <fRi cwvn r#! i 

ftnrfit« 

n«R f*r5l ’sptta i 

9rcsw at at ^ <tCT cwiiw i” 

io 
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sHHg. TIu! very leaves of trees drooped low, as 
it were, in admiration. This the daughter of 
Bfin(;i Da.sa sings in the Payfir meti'e.” 

'I’his was the poetie and spiritual environ¬ 
ment in the midst of which Chandrilvati had 
her early training. She uas a beautiful girl and 
C(.a».i.r„„n s .1.,- the fame of her talents had 
W'’"'"""'spread far and near. Even as 
a child “ she lisped in numbers for the numhers 
came.” Hain;! Dasa, lu;r father, received many 
proposals for her marriage fnnn suitable parties. 
But Chandravati had set her heart on a gifted 
young man named .layachandra with whom she 
uscjI to rtiad in the village-Pathefila when very 
young. Javachandra himself was endowed with 
poetic powers and they used to interchange verse-s 
of their own composition which showed their 
clea\erness iti rhyming. In the Padmapurjina by 
Banci Da.sa, we find verses written by both. Bant^I 
l)a.sa encouraged these romantic sentiments and 
Chandra and Ja>achandra were betrothed. 

But this is the curse on true love that it is 
scarcely requitwl. One* of onr poets ha.s sung that 
if a true b)ver would have a return of love in 
this world, the happiness of it would be like the 
achievement of impo.ssible things ; it would be 
like the sandal tree lH.‘aring tlowersor sugar-cane 
Ijoaring fruits. .Taychandra proved tickle and 
untrustworthy. While still outwardly profess¬ 
ing lus feelings for Chandra, he had been paying 
attention to a Mahomedun girl, and the exotic 
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charm of this lov«’ provrcl so jvnviM-ful that a 
few ilavs iH'fore tlu‘ tlav lived for \M>ddin^, he 
turned a Maiioiiu'ilau and marri»*«l tin* Mah(»* 
medaii i;irl. So wore the |>ri»«|M*ot'* of woilded 
life and its liap|)infs> pictured l»\ the h>vely 
pcH*les'» l)la'*tod for I'vor. Sin; totik tin* vow of 
life-htiiir maideiiliood and Iut father erected a 
teiiiph* of on i1h‘ l»ank*« of the |■'nh•ewarl. iu 

which Chandra spent most of her tiim* eimatp'd 
in devotional services to the ureat (ioil. Here 
also did she henin to writ** llie Itaniayana whicli 
i;aine«l an eMraordinary popularity uithiii a 
short time Her own sorrows. ilisap|>ointed 
fcelimrs and her resiirned desotion heeame a 
living' fountain of pathos in the di'seription of her 
SitA, ami j)eople read this Itainayana with tears 
ill their eves. 

Years of austere liardshij), of unfliiichiiit; 

devotion to the ^reat (JfMl, 

Hit ili'iitli < A I I * 1 i 

<|uirtr<l luT mind lo somo 
extent, hut a ehant'e which was sadder still, 
came over the spirit of her unfortunate careijr. 
Jayachandra became repentant and wrote her a 
letter be^:;iiu; pardon and requestinj' an inter¬ 
view. She shewed the letter to her father who 
advised her to t'ive a polite reply, but refusing 
permission to .see her. She accordingly wrote 
him a letter in w’hich she could ill disguise her 
long pent-up feelings but it was written with a 
great control over her mind and was full of 
sound spiritual julvice. Jayachandra maddened by 
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romorae and ardent desire to see Ghandrft came 
to the Tillage F&twari—the scene of his child¬ 
hood and of his romantic love, and though 
permission was not granted, came to the temple 
of ^iva where Chandi-S was. He, however, 
found it shut from Avithin and the fren/Jed lover 
dared not ask her to open it for him. The 
beautiful malatl flowers—the xandlnfH malatl 
that bloomed in the evening grew nbundantly in 
the courtyard of the temple. With the purple 
juice of the flower Jayachaiidra wrote some 
verses on the temple door and then turned to 
the river Fuleywarl where he drowned himself 
in disappointment. The temple stands there 
up to now. 

After this catastrophe Chandra had not 
the heart to compose any poetry. So her 
Rilmftyaiia remains unfinished. She had brought 
it down to the episode of Slta's exile and there 
it ends. A short time after Chandra herself 
passed away from this earth. No disease trouhlcHl 
her except that of the mind; she was in the 
temple absorbed in the oontcmplation of (^iva, 
her last refuge in distress, when suddenly did 
her Iweath stop and people knew not if it was a 
trance or death till all signs of life gradually 
faded away. Thus the tender-hearted lovely 
poetess fell a victim to the infallible arrows of 
the god with a flowery bow. 

In the Romay&pa of ChandrSvati, a new 
eharaoter, that of KokuA, has bera introduced. 
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She is a (laughter of Kaikeyl and it ia said she 
received her training from th^t 

Her Kilinlyftiiii. • i i " • l i 

wilr and uiokiHl niaid>Rervaiit 
Maiitliaril who was tin* fouiitaiii'head of all 
raisebiuf tuul whoso sinister pur|if»so liail brought 
ruin upon AyfMlhyA. KukuA is roproseiitcd aaa 
second Ia!;o. Wo shall ln*ro qtioto a passage 
from the episode of SiliVs exile. llAinahad just 
heanl the seandal that was then the topic of the 
Ayo«lhya people. Uow could he accept SltA as 
his i|iieen, after she had heon taken by force and 
made to stay at the harem of l^ai'ikii for days and 
months? Uaina was sjmI at heart at the report 
of this scandal ainl meditated what ho should do 
to ki*ej» the pure fame of the throne of AyodhyA 
from stain, convinced though he was of the |)crfect 
iniiweiiee of his (pieeii. Mi*antime the follow’* 
ing incnlent took place in the apartment of 

the (|ueeii herself.' 

I isai C’ll >^1^1 I 

catarr •ttwa’^fcr cei fc*ttt i 

-jwts 'wn c’ti an i 
atat atfs a*i 'SSi ott ’tlfsit 
mn 5tf TTit on c’rt •atfan i 

aa spt ft* ^ c’ll aw 6«s*i i 

m WW c<tl TC*t ^ • 

^tsiCT nati i 

cw wp^wt "seti C’fl ffH I 
ffll CTt M ^ • 

pwen ^wit C'll 'W I 
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“ On a golden couch upon which was spread 
a bed of flowers was Sita in her private chamber. 
The sweet-scented lotuses smiled on all sides 
and golden cups shone with water of the Sarayu. 
On the plates lay a variety of fruits and the 
maids were in attendance there to serve the 
least wishes of tluiir deer (jnecni. A story-teller 

fi’il «fsir5 ♦tr.w ful I 
^13 CTl cv«ffs II 

I 

^tst»l ''.'fS f,’ri SIC»( ’Itfst l> 

3pf<[?I SJfsiei I 

=p®il jfsi hp ’Pfsf'i i( 

•sitwn I 

■set esM oil fve*! 5tT«n II 

stc^tf silcsi rMi I 

css^ II 

^cq ■sitr>t -stc^ cqi *11 ewfk i 

c-sn *ffr*re « 

«pr<) 'isiiti? qfsl cql 5lT? 1 

plfq 3«rt9 n 

Piq q^«( qsq qtcfs cqt^t I 
'«i 3 C^ ptfq cqi 5 !t<ft^q cq^ n 
^ ^tq wfqurf^ cqi 'qt^PTcq i 
56 qcq qrs (TJtcq 11 
qtqq qtqcs cqi qtq'ws 5 t?i 1 

qq ^,3 ^vs stqftqq « 

^fq tfq on ntq qtqwra 1 

cqt stqcn n 

qi qreq cqi qt«rfq ^qq 1 
qfifqitqq vq c.n qT»i qi»tq 1 

awrs ^q qrsi c^i firrtq sfqq 1 
^^qt ■3i?qq qtqi ^ fvq u 
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—a maid wh«* hod a nirv ^ift in ihit respect— 
was near her, amusing her hv r<Titini;a romantic 
fahle, when Kukua, the i|ueon s sister-in-law, 
paid her a \ isit. Kukufi ssiid : 

I,isten to me, queen, will um tell me how 
you spent your time in Ufivaua’s house? We 
never sjiw the Uaks-isa eliief. We linvi* heard it 
said he had t<*n heads and t\\ent\ arms. Will you 
dmw a picture of the kini: of Ijinka and satisfy 

mv curiosity' ’ 

• • 

“Sltii was quite unnerved at this recpiest. The 
maids tanned her and sj)rinkled eool water on 
her face, and said to Kukua . ‘ Do not, oh noble 
lady, make this improper recpiest; it is the 
king's order upon us to see that nothing of a 
IMiinful nature is spoken to her. specially as she 
is CMc/cM/e.’ 

“Ihit the sister-in-law was persistent and 
would not he dissuaded, and Sita said : * I never 
hail a clear sight of him. flow can 1 draw a 
picture? ’ Hut though the queen tried to avoid, 
Kukua still pm’sisted in iu.>r request, and with 
a smiling face again and again made entreaties. 
Sita said : * I .saw only the shadow’ of the king 
of LaiikS on the sea when he carried me over it. 
There I rcmoml)er to have .seen his 20 arms and 
10 heads.' Kukua now laid hersalf on the 
couch Ijpside t^ita, and again and again reque.sted 
her to draw a sketch of Itavaiia a.s she had seen 
him. So tlie queen could not avoid her and 
drew a picture of ItAvuna on the fan. After 
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this she felt tired and closed her eyes in sleep. 
Eukua placed the fan with Bavaiia’s portrait 
painted therein on the hreast of Sita. Then 
she went to the king and said: ‘ Dear cousin, you 
love Sita better than your own self. Just come 
and behold your loyal queen. She cannot for¬ 
got R&vania. She has drawn his portrait on her 
fan and placed it on her hreast and shut her eyes 
to contemplate him more vividly in her mind.’ 
Just then the spy Durraukha had brought a 
report of the scandal, and the king’s mind was 
ill an excited condition. Led by Kukufi he 
entered the chamber of the queen and found 
that actually Ravniia’s picture drawn by her lay 
touching her bosom as she gently slept.” 

Shakespeare lionceived the character of 7ago 
in lOIt A.I). and Chandravatf of Kukuil in 1575. 
logos there are in all soeiidies and 1 do not mean 
to say that Kukui, though she approaches the 
English poet’s character in some respect, was a 
perfect knave like the one who cau.sed Othello’s 
ruin. The p:is.sage that I have quoted is a typical 
one.' It only proves the (\\istence of a popular 
notion in India that there .should lie sumo little 
flaw—the basis upon which the devil could work. 
Desdeiiiona’s persistent enti'eaties in lielialf of 
Cassio, though her husliaud showed a growing 
violence of temper, were exaggerated by the 
immortal liard of Avon only for the sake of 
arousing Othello's jealousy to the highest pitch. 
According to the Indian opinion of later times 
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a fault, though it may not b*' a truo one, is often 
introduced in an ideal oliaraeter for defending 
the justice of divine diMpensiition, such attempt 
in many eases lieing extremely puerile. It is 
the same spirit which led tu the creating of the 
fable as to how the wih*s of ^rivatsa and ChintA 
were brought alK>ut. Sita must do something, 
however innocent and pure she might Iw, which 
would give some real cause of doubt. Slut must 
be made to draw a picture of itavai,ia on the fan 
and it must be placed on her lH)som in ordt'r to 
give her huslmnd a cause of jealousy. I shall 
presently sliow th if t/if H/tinf of Hturifn iikrfhfiie 
wa» imbibed from the Jain HonreeH and the Jains 
had no conception of the ideal virtues of the 
king itama. These stories undoubU'dly lower the 
great king of the Sanskrit epic, vbo sacrilUMKl 
his whole happiness, knowing Sita to bo perfectly 
hlameles.s, for tint sake of giving sjitisfaction 
to his people ; and this be could do by no 
other means. The morbid idea of chastity 
prevalent in the age attributes to SitA a false 
innocence that she never saw lUlvaijia. This takes 
away the force of the high character of SitA 
described by Valmiki, reducing the great heroine 
to a moral sickling, afraid of encountering the 
sight of a man as if it were contagious. 

Thirdly, there is evidently that spirit of 
exaggeration which we find so much at work in 
the supplementary chapters added to Vftlmlki's 
original. All evil must proceed from Katkeyl, her 
t6 
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own evil character is not enough; vices should 
produce a brood and be exaggerated. It was not 
considered enough merely to follow the foot¬ 
steps of Villmiki, the later poets imagined 
situations far beyond what had lieen created by 
the Epic-master with a view to e.vcel him on his 
own lines. It is this spirit which made them send 
Sltiiand Laksmana to exile in the Uttara Kanda, 
a story latterly engrafted on the original epic. 
Because liaina had given up his kingdom once to 
prove that he was a loyal son, ho should be made 
capable of undergoing similar sacriftces to prove 
that ho was an ideal monareli, true to his people 
and to the Brahmanic traditions. The spirit of 
Valralki was exaggerated throughout the UttaiTi 
Kanda, and Kukua was a fresh growth, though 
a morbid one, yet in concord with the above 
spirit, 'rhe jealousy, attributed to Rama, 
do<^s not tlnd a |)la<M^ in tlie Sanskrit Uttara 
Kilnda. When th»* ccremonv of the horse-sacritico, 
that lliima performed after Slta’s exile, required 
him to sit near the saciticial altar with his queen, 
people Ixjlieved that he would marry again. For, 
in the royal race of the Iksiikus almost all the 
kings had each a number of wives. But Rama 
placed a golden image of Sfta beside him to fulfil 
the condition of the religious rite to the letter, a 
silent but unmistakable vindication of his 
faith in Slta’s innocence though he was forced to 
send her to exile as he could not prove his own 
conviction to others. This is not at all like the 
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divorce of Ja*(ep)iine, whom Napoloiin knew to bo 
pure, brou^ht about by a weak |M)litioal motive 
leading him to marry airain. Hut bore the buHlMind 
and wife were both loyal to eaeb other and the 
sorrows of sepjiration wiui* borne by each to the 
same extent. 'I'be {mthos of this silinitum has 
sutTerctI by the depicting of Uaina as a jealous 
buslxiiid in the Bengali work'«. I bavi* sai»l that 
the piLssage quoted is a typical one showing the 
trend of Jteugali thought. It is not meant to 
illustrate the j)oetical merits of ('handnivatl. 
Her styh‘ i.s simple and nnassuniing. and her ptsuns 
full of the beauties of llu’ rural life. Slu* had a 
ready command over patlndic expnissioiis and her 
verses bring b»rlh tears from reavlers. s])eciaily 
when she ib*scribes the lots ot siiir»*ring women 
{IS in the cases of Sita and Hehula. 

1 write {U some length of this pis'less, becau.si* 
she is unknown to tin* educated Bengalis, {indas 
no mention of her has been made either in my 
History of Bengali I>Jinguage Jind Idlerature or 
in the B{inga-\a.Ni-(>-Sahitya. Sins was unknown 
to me when I compiled the Typical Selections in 
191 t. So I could not give, any extracts from her 
poems in that bof>k. Her poems jih! {is abundant 
as are the field-flowers in the meadows of the 
Alymensingh District. Besides many poems 
meant to be sung on bridal occasions, she is the 
writer of several stray poems on MantWKi Devi,— 
the ballad of Kenaram tho robber,—K&zir 
BichSm (the judgment of Kuzi),—BudsAr ^aaana 
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(the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor),—the 
Dewan Uadha (the murder of the minister) and 
other poems. Her Ramayana is certainly the 
largest of all her poems. It is a pity that no 
attempt has yet been made to recover these 
excellent poems which still enjoy an extensive 
popularity amon^ the rural folk of Eastern 
Bengal. Chandra’s Ramayana is a work free from 
Sanskritic dependence and is full of homely beauty, 
written in an unadorned and flowing style which 
marks it out as an achievement of unique merit. 
This remains unpublished up to now. I beg to 
recommend tliat the Sahilya Parisat or some other 
body interested in the cause of the vernacular 
literature should at once undertake to publish 
Chaiulravati’s poems. Her biographer Babu 
Clandrakumar l)e writes of this Ramayana, “ On 
the day of the Sun-worship, the woinen-folk of 
Easttjrn Myinensingh sing the Rninayaira by 
Chandravati from sun-rise to sun-set”.' 

We have observed that the jealousy of Rsma 
aroused by Sita’s drawing a 
Tho inflnnnre of tho picturo of Rsvaua, as told in 
BenK»u i>ootn.. popular legends of Bengal, is a 

deviation from VAlmlki’s epic. 
Not only Chnndriivatl, but many other Bengali 
writers have described this episode. Krittivftsa 
made Sita draw the sketch on the floor of her 
room upon which she slept. In that poem she 
drew the picture, not induced by Kukuft, but 

‘ The SeaHkTe, No, V, Falgun 1380 B. & P. ISO 
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bv some other female associates of her, who 
persuaded her to do so not out of any sinister 
motive, but from a mere curiosity, t'rom tbo 
manner in which this legend has heen described, 
it appears that this or a similar story was already 
current in Hen^^al, and the j)Octs drew from a 
common source. This luis not at all elevated the 
character of Kama or of Sll:l. hut has rather 
demeaned both, hy makiii!; the hero, whoso 
sincere love for his consort unhlemished by (lis> 
trust forms one of the ^reat fi>aturi>sof his manly 
character in the Sanskrit epic, yield to 
petty freaks of jeakaisy, worthy of a hrothel, 
and hy takim; away all t;ran<leur and ('race 
from tin* eharaeter of Sita, who is ri'ditced 
to a weaklint; afraid of uttering Krivana’s name 
and yet foolishly li>d hy persuasion to draw a 
picture of him. 

"We shall presently see that these stories 
went not invented hy the lh*n^ali po<ds hut 
were incorporated in their works simply 
because these had already such a widespread 
celebrity in the country that it would have heen 
a positive omission in the eyes of the people if 
the vernacular poets had left them out from 
their accounts of the K&mayanic legend. 

We have noticed in a previous lecture 
that in the Jain Kftmftyapa hy llcmchandra 
Ach&rya R&vana and the monkeys are the most 
prominent figures. It is with their account 
that the poems open. The account of BAksasa 
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and ape-dynasties alone occupy 140 pages and 
up to Havana-Badha there are only 300 pages 
in all. The latter 160 pages are occupied with 
the story of Kama interspersed with that of the 
monkeys and Raksasas, somewhat on the lines 
of VaJmiki; for in the 12th century when 
Hemchandra AchSryya wrote the jEtamAyaQa, 
Valiniki’s epic was known througliout the Indian 
Peninsula. In the short account given of Rama 
by the Jain poet we are struck with the poet’s 
elevated notion of Havana and the monkeys on 
the one hand and with his poor conception of 
Rilma and of his brothers on the other, quite 
unlike the cherished traditions of the people, now 
prevalent in this country and derived chiefly 
from Valmlki’s epic. This suggests, as we have 
already stated, that in the south Havana’s 
character had aroused popular admiration and 
not of llama—that the former was the main 
hero there and the latter’s story was probably 
an engraftnient and added supplement in which 
the introduction of Rama in a half-hearted and 
apologetic tone only showed that the poet was 
not at all inspired hy him. 

Now to return to the subject of Rama’s 
jealousy. We find it first in the Jain Ramayana. 
It is well known that Bengal was at one time 
a great centre of Jain activities. Twenty-three 
out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the Jains 
had attained Siddhi in Samet 9 ekhara—the Faresh 
nath Hills, in the District of Hazaiibagh in 
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Bengal. And some of the Tirtiiankaraa luch ah 
Sriranganatb, and VnHupujya were bom in 
Bengal. The greiUest of the Tirtbankaras 
Mahftvira sjient a number of years preaching bis 
faith in the llTula Desh.a (Western Bengal). 

That Jainism onee held its sway in this 
country has l)een prov»‘d hy ihe statues of the 
Tirthankanw recently tliseovere<l in Bikrampur 
and other part.s of Bengal. The legend of the 
Kamayana as deserils'd hy the Jain poets must 
have at one time been eurreiit in this pmvinoo. 
Hence it is that somi* of the additions which we 
find in the Bengali Baniayanas contain matter 
{lopularised here hy the Jainas. 'I'hese have 
become inseparable from the popular conception 
of the Ramayanic legend. But it will Ixj seen 
that while incorjiorating some inaturials of the 
Jain version, the Bengali poets were not wholly 
.Hwavcdhy them hut exercised a certain discre¬ 
tion which saved the grciat heroes from Iwing 
absolutely degeneraBxl as we find in the Jain 
story. 

In the Jain Ilamayaija wo re.;ul of a love— 
between Laksmai>a an«l princess VanamAlA—a 
daughter of king Mahl«lhara hy his queen 
Indr&nl. Mahidhara was the king of Bijayapur. 
This love-affair is said to have occurred during 
the time of exile. Naturally the strictly ascetic 
character of Lak^mana has suffered in this 
episode. But there are yet greater surprises 
in store. Returning to Ayodhyft from exile 
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LakHmnoa takes eight wives and Kama three in 
addition, of course, to Sita. “ Not only these,” 
writes the Jain poet, “ but there were 1600 
ladies in the harem.” This seems to be as it 
were out of vengeance for the austere lives led 
in the Dandaka forests. Laksmana’s eight 
queens were Vigalya, Rupavatl, Vanaraall, 
Kalyanamalika, llatnainalika, Gltapadma, Bhaya- 
vatl and Manorama. Bama’s four queens were 
Sita, Prabhavatl, llatinil)ha an<l ^rldAma. The 
last'iiamed three queens conspired against Sita 
out of jealousy for Hama’s greater attention to 
her and ptwsuaded her to draw a picture of 
Itavapa in this way ; “ Draw a sketch of Ravapa 
and show us what sort of appearance he had.” 
Sita said, ‘‘ 1 did not see his whole l>ody, I only 
saw his feet; how can 1 draw his picture ? ” 
“ Draw his feed only, our curiosity will he satis- 
lied,’’ they said. Upon which Sita out of the innate 
sincerity of her nature painted the feet of 
liAvaiiia. Rama came th<‘re and they told him 
in private, “ Your dear Sita’s mind is still fixed 
on the feet of Havana. Just look at the picture 
of Havana’s feet drawn by Sftft’s own hand; 
oh king, know that Sita still worships him as 
the lord of her heart.” The co-wives then 
circulated scandal about Sita by means of their 
maidservants and this reached R&ma’s ears and 
poisoned his mind. 

W e have stated that in the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic Kama hod a golden statue of Sit& 
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made and sat by its side to perform the horse- 

sacrifice ceremony proving to his subjects the 

great confidence and faith which he had in his 

wife, though he liad sent her aa'ay to exile. 

About BSma, Kaikeyl had once said “R&ma 

does not look at the face of any other 

woman besides his wife’-*.”' This Rftma in the 

Jain version is victimised by the intrigue 

of a number of queens ! The Bengali poets 

could not hear the idea of ItAina’s having any 

other queen than Sltii though they inserted the 

story of Rftma’s suspicion in their poems, as it 

was no doubt attached to the popular legend of 

their times. KrittivOsa savs that it was ItAma's 
• • 

brothers’ wives who had in a careless moment 
heedlessly requestetl SltA to draw a sketch of 
Ravai>a and ( handravatl introduces the charac¬ 
ter, altogether new to us, of KukuA said to be 
a daughter of Kaikeyf, who trained in villainy by 
the wicked MantharA, plays the part of Tago in 
creating jealousy in RAma. But these poets 
could by no means bear the idea of llAma 
being represented as a demoralised oriental 
monarch led to eternal follies by the intrigue 
of sixteen hundred mistresses of the harem. 

KrittivAsa shows the high character of BAma, 
and his intense devotion to SitA in the follow¬ 
ing incident. This relates to the occurrenoee 
after BAvaqa’s fall in the battle and Bibhifapa’s 
inatallation on tiie throne of LafikA. 

• AjodhjS Cb. tt totm w' 

27 
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Bhibhifona roprovod. 


The monkeys stood around and the King 
Bibhisana with joint hands approached Rama 
and addressed him thus : 

‘ Oh lord, for long years hast thou suffered 
from fast, vigil and hardships. I wish that 
the l)eautiful damsels of Lanka be thy atten¬ 
dants and minister to your comfort. A thou.sand 
fair ones have I in my harem. They will 
bring sweet scented kaaturi and 
sandal perfumes and anoint 
your lovely body, now covered with dust of the 
forest-path. These women will serve you and 
feel extremely happy if they are permitted 
to do so. ’ llama said in reply ‘ People know 
you. Oh lord of Raksasas, to Iw a virtuous 
soul ; but in your heart of heart you seem to 
cherish a sexual lust. For myself I care not 
to look at the face of any other woman than 
Sita’s. I not only avoid their touch but would 
not so much as have a sight of them. If you 
bring a million of fairies from heaven, my Sita 
is by far fairer to me than all of them. 


" I also beg to remind you that though born 
of royal blood, Bharata my younger brother 
is unhappy; he wears the rag of an ascetic and 
lives in great sorrow owing to my exile. It is for 
the sake of my exiled life that 
in Rront courte<l all theso austen- 

ties. When I shall once more 
embrace my dear brother, it will then be my time 
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to scent my body with stiiidal nud other 
perfumes. ’ 

I cannot Siiy if according to the stern 
European point of view the above passage should 
not be condemned as wanting in decency ; but 
if the rural pr)et has not followed a strictly 
puritan standard in the address of Bibhl.sni.ui to 
Kama, there is cMM-tainlv that elevabHl notion of 
sexual love apparent on the face of the passage. 

I surmise that from sources like that of the 
Jain Kamiiyaijia sniiu* of the Bengali poets have 
intnulueed episo<les describing 
n.ok"Inr"’“* love-making of Lak^mai.ia, 

a point fur which there is 
apparently no clue in the Sanskrit epic. One 
such will lie found in a work called Laksmaner 
Digvijaya by the poet BhalNlnicharai.ia, written 
early in the 18th century. Here Laksmapa is 
represented as deputed by Rama for conquering 
the three worlds, but happens to meet Chandra- 
kalA, a daughter of Indra, bathing in a tank near 
a lonely hermitage. .Vs he sees the damsel, he 
becomes at once enamoured of her and throwing 
his bow on the ground delivers a speech worthy 
of an eighteenth century dilettante, to his friends 
among whom the chief was the Ape-god Hanu- 
mana. His effeminate prattles remind us of the 
Jain hero rather than the stoic personification 
of brotherly love that Laksmana is in the great 
Sanskrit epic. He tells Hanum&n, as the hero 
of Bharat Chandra might do to the flower 
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woman Hlra “ Adieu to fight for ever ; return 
to AyodhjS, my good friends. Here I shall 
take the ascetic’s vow and henceforth wander 
in foreign lands—a disappointed man. Tender 
my respects to the feet of Rama and Sita, and 
tell them that Laksmapa has taken the vow of 
an ascetic. Hear me, Angada, and all ye that are 
present here, go to Kiskindhya back and to your 
respective homes after interviewing Rama, ” 
saying so he threw his bow on the ground. 

And all this gibberish, simply because he saw 
the fair damsel Ghandrakala only once while 
she was bathing ! 
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CHAPTElt 1 

(tt) The early RUnia leKen'lei the inateriHlH nf VAlniiki'* Epioi 

(b) The Dn9amtha JStaku—iio reliiiioii ui till' lUiiiA}uiia, 

(c) The SAma, Veasatitara and otlirr JAtakaa 

(d) Botiic and monastery. 

(«) The Southern Legend—the Jiiiiiii liAina^nna 

(/) The i|neatioii of a fnreign origin of the KAiiia legendn. 


(a) The EarJif lima legeml»—the materiah 
of ralmikTii Epic. 

It will certainly lx* wrong to suppose that 
the Bengali Hftmftyaiias are 

The Bengali MmA- . , ,, , 

ya^^not mere tran. mere translations ot tini great 
*'**''’”*■ Epic of Valnilki. On the other 

hand, we have, in these indigenous stories of 
RAma, unmistakable evidence of the existence 
of traditions and ballads which may be traced 
to a period even earlier than that of Vfilmiki. 
The great epic of Valmiki, it must be admitted, 
embodies stories of great antiquity which werfi 
neither collected by the poet from the events of 
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contem])orary history, nor were they in any 
considerahlc des;ree the invention of his own 
fancy. The epic poet in all a.i'es and countries 
ifives expression to the ideas which float in the air 
around him—transmitted to his nation often 
from immemorial times. The national ideal and 
civiliKation claim him as their most eloquent 
('xp'-nent. Stories of heroic deeds, of unspotted 
virtue and id(‘al manhood which from age to 
a^e inspire a nice, are garnered up, so to speak, 
in the common store-house of the Epic poem. 
Th(^ old traditions and tales may get a new and 
up-to-date interpretation at the hands of the 
epic master, or otherwise undergo some change 
or moditication in his poem as far as details are 
concerned, hut it is tlie old story told again— 
lid tliere is no doubt of this—with greater 
eloquence, force and refinement than ever— 
lieing interpreted in the light of contemporary 
thought. The more the poet forgets him.self 
and loses him.self in the life of the nation, the 
wider will ho the circle of his admirers and 
the more lasting his performance. 

This which is true of all epic masters is 
pre-eminently applicable in the case of Valmlki, 
one of th<‘ greatest of tho.He who have told a 
connected story of human events in the langu¬ 
age of a true poet and seer. 

Before the time of Vftlmlki there existed 
stories and ballads of BSma, of the Ape-god 
Hanura&na and BAvana and of other prominent 
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charaotors of the RtUii&yai.ui. Theae*served as 
materials upon which Villinlki 
TUmiT*'* * *’■' workefl. While we shall always 
pay our tribute to him as one of 
the earliest and noblest of our ptH‘ts, we cannot 
endorse the absurd orthodox notioji that Sanskrit 
poetry, at least in the nutufttipn metre, did not 
exist before him. The existence of a i;reat poem 
like that of VAlmiki carries in itself the unmis¬ 
takable proof that Sanskrit ]M)etrr bad made 
considerable progress before him, and that there 
hadbetm a preparatory stage in our national 
literature to create a field for the advent of the 


great Master. 

In dealing with the materials upon which 
Vftlmlki built his noble work, ue light upon 
certain facts of literary and social history, which 
are to he found in the Pali anil Prakrit literatures, 
and curiously, in however crude a form, even 


Bcngnli KaniAyn^im 
rontaio oldei 

than Valinikr* K|>k- 


in the old literature of Bengal. 
This is very interesting, for 
it. shows that our literature 


not only owns its inevitable kinship with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, but traces of 
the Dravidian and other non-Aryan civilisations 
which flourished in pro-historic times are 
also to be found in it. It does not matter that 
the poets who have given us relics of such early 
traditions lived only four or five centuries ago, 
when we find it proved that such stories 
and traditions were transmitted to them from a 
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hoary antiquity. The Bengali literature is thus 
found linked with the thoughts and ideas of a 
pre-Sanskritic period, and in some of its early 
phases may be traced to be an expression of 
human thought of a much earlier date than the 
8th or 9th century A. D. from which its written 
specimens have come dowm to us. 

Gentlemen, I shall in the course of my dis¬ 
courses tell you that it is very likely that ver¬ 
sions of the story of llama earlier than that of 
Valmiki still exist in the Indian literature, that 
one of such stories was expanded by Vftl- 
mlki, for which he alone is not responsible. By 
the time when h<i wrote, there had groAvn a 
hundred Ixillads about Rama not anticipated in 
the original story, and these minor streams 
latterly Bowed into the great ocean of the 
Epic poem. We shall also see that traces of 
llalmayanic episodes prior to those of the period 
of Valmiki are to be found in the Bengali 
Bamilyai^as. In dealing with this historical 
question wo shall have to abandon some of our 
deep-rooted and ortho<lox sentiments ; but these 
are inevitable in the tield of historical research, 
and for nil this, gentlemen, I should first of aU 
crave your indulgence. 

(A) The Da^ratha Jataka—its relation to 
the RamayatjM. 

In many of the commentaries of the Sanskrit 
Kaiuftyapa, there seems to be a definite hint 
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indicatin'’' thi' exisiciu'H of l{AnitVyiii.iic lialinds 
narlier than tht* ^rcat Ivpic.' 
Thr aariirr I.cominonlafOf RAinAimnda 

refora to Ai'nivecva UAinAvana and Viinala- 
bodha Baudhayana’s ItAniayana : these were 
probably versions of the story «*fher than those 
of Valinlki. AVeher has proved tliat the original 
KAmAyanic story is (‘ontained in the Biid* 
dhistic le<;end ealled the Dayaratha .lataku.’* It 
is mentioned in the Diiilla Vauifa, Sanianta 
PasAdikA, Mahavaiiisa, ParaiiiatthadipikA and 

other earlv sJicred ho(»ks of fhi* Buddhists that 

» 

the .lAtaka stories which are oAO in niimbor, 
were reeited at tin* first eoiineil of the Buddhist, 
monks in ot't B. TIh'm* wen* ai'ain recited 
at the n«*\t eouncil of the 

Thi* •iiift' , . • • 

of tliir I)»f«niihn Hiifhlhists hi'Ul at Vaisall in 
JAIaIch. . ..It • • 

l-Bl B. ( . Iliey were reeited 
a third time at the third Buddhist eouncil ctilled 
by Kill" A(;oka at Patalipiitra and were reduced 
to writiii" at tin* time of Devanain Piya l*iya- 
tiasa of Ceylon (2t7-2(*7 B.C ). Some scholars 
are inclined to deny altoifetlier the sittiii" of the 
first Buddhist council in B. C But it is 
universally admitted that most of these .Tataka 
stories were not only current at the time of 
the Buddlia who, accordiiu; to the Buddhists, 
himself related them to his disciples, hut were 


■ The Vifmkrwlm, Vo). XXVt. p 5!iT, L ill-V. 

■ The IndiBD Antlqoary, |S72 
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tranHtnitted from a much earlier period. The 
Uu 9 aratha Jataka written in Pali, in which 
Sita is described as the uterine sister of B>Ama 
and afterwards his bride, is one of those stories 
which possessing a naive and primitive simpli< 
city, arc to be traced to a period of remote 
anti({iiity. Prof, ilhys Davids says that the 
earliest Jataka stories are those in which the 


Ibiddlia is identiitied with some sa^es and teachers 
of ol(hm tinws in his previous births, and not 
with HU animal.”' Prof. Jbihlor, a hi-h autho¬ 
rity on Indian History, says that the.se earlier 
Buddhist .IjiUkas •• do not describe the condition 
of India in the third or fourth century B.C., but 
an older one.” .Vnotber urimi.stakable evidence 


rogardii.!- the date of Dayaiath.i .Intaka is the one 
furnished by the ba.s-reliefs on tlie Bharut and 
Sanclii stupas (2nd century B.C.). Among the 
carvings on the railings round these stupas are 
seveml semes of thi.s dataka.^ This Jataka gives 
us the storj of llama as prevalent in the country 

in ancient tinu's. The Buddha connects this story 

with one of his previous births as he does thereat 
of tin* Jatakas. What the date of the origin of 
the Da 9 aratha .lataka is we cannot definitely 
ascertain, but from the manner in which the story 
i.s related, it is natural to surmise that the story 
was already an old one at tlie time of the Buddha. 


‘ Biid(thi»t Indin. 

’ Oldt'tilwrK's table piibitihed 
Orivutol Soeiei;, Vol, XVIIl. 1897 


ill the Joanml of the Americiin 
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The HtAteineiit in the J&takn tiint llAina riiltMl 
his kins^om for l,8()0 years prov<>sthat the story 
had already ^ro\vll inytholoirical in character in 
the 6th century Jt.C.. when it was proliahly 
transmitted to the Riiddhists. If nut actually 
in the very form in which we iiiul the I)n 9 aratha 
jAtaka, the le!;en<l of Kama wasakiii to the story 
of the J&taka in its main features in a much 
earlier a£te. Xow let us discuss the conclusions 
arrived at hy so/no of Ihr rocriit h'uropean 

tvriters as to the a^e of Valniiki. 

The latest scholar who speaks with authority 

on the date of N'alniFki's KA.niH- 
T>i« .l.lt.i • i\ 4 i» I- • I 

loi priilinhU iMiIif-r I** 1 / 1 *. A, H, At!" 

thHii till* Kpit ]. ... ... . 

cordimr to Inin the fth century 
B.C. is the prohalile date of coinpositiun of the 
ilamayana.' He successfully refutes the ari'ii- 
ments in favour of an earlier date which .lacohi 
assigns to tin* Kpic on the strciutfh of certain 
astronomical calculations. Wclier places the poem 
in the 1st or 2nd century H.C.^ So the evidence 
is clear that the Jataka story is earlier of the 
two. thousth Dr. Keith is in favour of the tlieorv 
that both the Jataka story and the Epic used an 
older stnirce.’ The crude early form of the Jataka 
story is apparent and marked, and leaves but 
little doubt that it represents the earliest form 

' JoariMl of the Roy.l A.iatic Society, April. 1H15. 

• Weber** iIi*Cor) of Sanakrit Litt-ratiire, tran*lat«-i| by J. Mann, 
p. 104 (1882) 

* Janmel of tb. Boyol Asiatic Society, April, 1814, p. 318, 
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ill which the tale of ii&ma originally existed 
ainori!' tlin |)<<o|ilc. Apart from the chronological 
data, thn internal evidence of the epic will sub- 
stanfiair the truth of the statement that the 
J/lttika story is much earlier. Had Valralki’s 
great Kpic been (composed before the time of 
Dayar.itha .lataka, the author of the latter could 
not iiiit have introduced into it some of the great 
embellishments of the Kpic master’s story. The 
Jaina Rainayaua by Hemchandra Acliarya com¬ 
posed in the I2th century A.D. could not help 
doing so. In fact if such a wonderful epic as 

the Itiiniavaiia had existed, the Jataka storv 

• * 

could not have Imsmi so simple, so colourless and 
unassuming and diuoid of sumo of the greatest 
names of the Kpie as those of Kaikeyl and 
Kaiu;alya, Havana, Hanumana, Sugrtva, etc. And 
the fact is striking that N’alniiki's HamAyapa 
(sintaiiis some verses which are mere Sanskrit 
translations of the Pali verses of the Da^aratha 
.lulaka. III ease it is jiroved that the latter 
is earlier tlian the Kpie. B\ comparing the Epic 
with the legend of the Buddhists one cannot but 
lie struck by the improvement made on the crude 
story b\ the loiudi of one of the greatest of 
world’s master minds. For the sake of comparison 
I shall first of all rtprotluec the Buddhistic 
story, a little abridged from its original. The 
theory is untenabh' that the Da^aratha jAtaka 
was an attempt on the part of the Buddhists 
to treat the Brahminic legend with contempt. 
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Such a theory is absurd on the face of it, jis 
a perusal of the former will clearly show that in 
it a high regard for Kama forms one of its chief 
features, the Jhidd/ia himself announcing that 
in a previous birth he was boni as Jhiiiia and liis 
father ^uddhodana as Dayaratlia. 1 have 
prepared the I'oHowing translation of the l)a 9 a- 
ratha Jataka with tho h(‘l|) of inv fritnid Sainana 

Punnananda, Leetiirer of Pali in our Universitv. 

' * 


l»A(.')\llATnA .iAt.vka 

Theie was a Kins' of Ih-nares naintul Da^a- 
ratha. Ili* had l(!,t'O0 spu'ens of 
Jiukit *** "^' ' winaii thens was one who was 

the chief. She lsa<l two sons 
llama and TiSik.samanii-kunnis'a and a dauii'hter 
named Sitft. The chief <|ueen died in course of 
time, whereupon Dayaratha the King chose one 
of his remaining wives as the chief (|Ueen. The 
latter became very dear to him. Sh*; gave birth 
to a son named Bharata-kiimara. The king 
offered a 1)oon to the queen out of his love for 
her. But she said that she w’ould w'ant the boon 
on some future occasion. So she waited till 
Bharata, her son, became six years old. Then 
she sought the boon from the king her husband. 
She wanted the kingdom for her son. The Baja 
was very angry and said that it was very wicked 
of her to ask such a lM>on, when he had two 
grown-up sons bom of his first w'ife. The queen 
i 
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was frinlitoned and retired to her own private 
chamber. Hut on another occasion the queen 
Hous^ht th<‘ same boon from the kins?, whereupon 
he thous'lit within himself that the wicked queen 
Iwiti^ ill power, ini^ht do harm to the princes. 
He, aceordiiii'ly, advi.sed his two sons to leave 
the capital and stick help of .some other 
powerful chief, or dvrell in the forest till smoke 
would issue from his funeral pyre (/.<?., till his 
death). Then they should rotiirn and take the 
kingdom by force. lie consulted the astrologers 
as to how lonu he would live. They said that 
the span of his life e.\ tended to 12 years more. 
He now directed his two sons to return to (he 
capital after 12 years and .seize the royal um- 
hrella. They eomplied with the wishes of their 
royal father and left the palace, weepinii; Sita 
also nceompaiiied her brothers. jV vast assembly 
of people followed them with tears in their eyes, 
hut the princes by sweet words persuaded them 
to return to the capital. Coiitiiiuin,<;; their journey 
till they reached the nimalayas, they selected 
a spot where fruits and nourishiii!^ vegetable- 
roots were found in plenty and made an aqrama 
there, and lived like hermits. Here LaksinaQa 
and Sftii addressed Ilnnia and said, You are the 
eldest of us and we honour you as father. Stay 
in the a^rama and we will gather roots and 
fruita for you.” So llAtna used to stay in the 
dfrmaa, and his brother and sister went to the 
forest every day in quest of food. After 9 years 
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Da 9 arathn, unable to support any lon^r the grief 
of parting with his children, hn*athed his last. The 
queen now made preparations for the installation 
of Hharata on the throne of Henares. Tin* minis¬ 
ters objected .saying that the royal umbrella 
belonged to the elder brothers. Hharata liiin.self 
.said that what the ministers had spoken was fair 
and just, and that h«* should himself go to bring 
his brothers hack fn)in the for(*st. So Hharata, 
the young prints*, niarelied with his army and 
with the people of his city to lind out his half- 
brothers. He encamped near |{ama's Oqmmt 
and approached him with tears in his eyes. He 
fell at the feet of Hama and we|)t ns he 
communicated the news of the father’s d(>ath. 
Hama did not lose control over himself, nor did he 
betray any emotion. In the evenini; I^tiksmaiia 
and Situ nduriied with fruits and Hflma Pandit 
thought that if he would give out the news of 
his father’s death at that moment, the elfect 
of grief might well nigh prove crushing. So 
assuming an air of anger, he said, “ Why 
have you been so late to-day r As punishment for 
this, go and bathe in yonder stream.” When 
they enjoyed the cool bath, he informed them of 
the death of Daparatha. They bitterly wept at the 
news. But R&ma Pandit did not show any sign 
of grief. Bharata asked Rama as to how the 
latter could control his passions. 

Here Rama gave him a philosophical discourse 
on the fleeting nature of things in a few 
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coiipicto of verses. One of them runs as 
follows: 

“ wtfpfi mm M ^t^7fm m 

T* 

Ills advice and philosophy removed their 
grief. 

Hharata entreated Itaina Pandit to come to 
Henares and acc4*pt the kingdom ; whereupon 
ilflnna said, “ (lo with Laksmaiui and Sita and 
rule the kingdom.” Being »sk(Kl why he sho ild 
not himself go, he replied, “ My father ordered 
me to return to the capital after 12 years. That 
time is not yet over. I cannot violate his 
order.” Bharata asked who was to reign in 
Benares for the intervening time. Itama Pandit 
thereupon advised him to return to the capital 
with his straw-slippers which, he said, might be 
placed on the throne, and the brothers might rule 
the kingdom as regents. 

So they returned, and the ministers used to 
dis])ense justice and decide cases in the presence 
of the throne on which ItAma’s slippers were 
placed. Tf their judgment was wrong, the 
slippi'rs would of themselves move and strike 
each other ; if right they would remain Bxed in 
their position. 


' «7- Til*. lUniCyiifa, AywIh/tkCvdii. Ver«e XVII, “ ^ 

Wist swv wmiS I irt irom eiws «iwn4 
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After three years llAina caino to Benares, and 
as soon as the news reached thi'm, Bharata, 
Laksmana and Srhl a'lt/i all (lie vitixons of 
Benares went out and met him in a ^'arden on 
the outskirts of the city. Here Uuina was duly 
installed as kins', and Sita was nnuh' his chief 
queen. They then entered the city hein*; carried 
in u richly decorated chariot with ^reat pomp. 
KAma was an ideal monarch and ruled the king¬ 
dom justly for 1,600 years. 

Tiwt Tiwf l”' 


In his previous birth (^uddhodana was Daya- 
ratha, Alahnraiiya was the mother of Uilma, 
SlUi was lull Ilia's mother, Bharata was Aiianda 
and Tiaksman Sariputta. 'I'he people devoted 
to Kama were those who have followed me in this 
life and 1 was Rama.”‘ 

There is no mention here of llama’s going to 
the Deccan, of the alal action of ^ita -liy lUvaya 
or of the great light lietweeu llama and 
the King of Lanka. In this story we learn 
that B&ma was a popular prince who went to the 
forest with his brother and sister not accaUnt 


' Cf. I he K49da, Verm 104 ; ^ eW l ft 

ss ’ iws i fs ^ I TOfw; effs; ^tern <rwt nwesows •” 

• JMdka. ••dited bv V. Fautboll, Vol. IV, EkadMh MpaUka, pp. 
18S.130. 
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by uiiy lofty idcnl, as we find in the Epic, but 
by what may bo called the instinct of seJf-pre- 
Hcrvation. The only occasion on wliich be showed 
a spirit of nsnunciation was when he declined 
to return to the kin^'doin and ascend the throne 
for three years after his father’s death. This 
he did in conformity with the h.'ttor rather than 
the spirit of his fatlnn-’s words. His attitude 
of coin{)osure at the news of I)a 9 nrntha’s death 
and the philosophical discourse delivered to his 
brothtjrs on the occasion an; further points 
showin:' him as endowed with gn'at wisdom, 
t^ita is dtiscrihed as sister of llama and Laks* 
mana. The fact of her marriai^e with llama in 
the concludiu!' portion of I he story certainly 
sounds straime. Hut students 
MnrrjiiiK oii. 'h nwii of aiu'ieut lustovv kiiow verv 

BlMti'r nil olii riintoiii ^ * * 

until th.' KifipfiiiiiM. woll that this was the practice 

thu L^kyiiM ninl otlnn .. ii • i i i • 

raooH 0| yptians and Hahylonians. 

This was also the special 
feature of the ^akyas amongst the royal 
dynasties of India. The ^akya kin!»s preferred 
to marry their own sisters. 'I’hey were very 
particular about preserviii" the purity of royal 
blood and would not allow foreign blood to 
lie mixed with it. In fact, it is said of one 
of their earliest kings that he referred this 
point to the councillors of his court and asked if 
for preserving Uie saercdne.ss and purity of royal 
blood, marriage Iwtween brother and sister could 
be allowed. The councillors said Sakkate ”— 
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i.e., it was allowable, and from this wonl of tho 
counoillors tin* dynasty fame to Ih* known ns 
^kya. It was at tlrst a ni('k<nani(>. iniudi as 
the Hfniiyapa is, j'lwn to tin* dynasty by tin* 
other races of Indian kiii^s wJio looked upon this 
practice with abhorrence. 

This story thus relates the le<;end that was 
prevalent in Northern India about Kama at a 
very early period of liistory. Da^aralha was tho 
Kin:; of Henanw and llama spent Ins life of exile 
in the Himalayas, so it is a purely Northern 
leareml. How tlie story of a Dravidian king 
abducting a priiieess and that of a fierce 
war fought mainly b(‘(weeii the two non* 
Aryan tribes-the Llaksasas and monkeys -was 
engnifted on the simple story of tin* .Tataka is 
not yet clearly known, but may possibly be 
traced by futun* research. We know, however, 
for certain that in the Hudtihistie world, in tlx* 
centuries when Ajata^atru, Chandra (Jupta and 
A9oka were the inonarcbs of Northern India, 
this .simple legend was believed throughout tho 
length and breadth of the favoured seat of tho 
Indian Aryans. 

(c) The Samu, reHsaulnra mid other .Jatakai. 

It will appear from a critical study of the 
birth-stories that they repn^ent the earliest 
versions of the mass of legends current in the 
Pre-Buddhistic India. We find those stories, 
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one aiifl all, associated with the Buddha am 
the fact is significant inasmuch as it shows tha 
the Buddhists aimed at popularising their Maste 
and enhancirii' the value of these highh 
instructive hut fragmentary tnlet in the eyei 
of the peo()ie. Just in the same manner the 
Hindu revivalists introduced their gods and 
goddesses ijito the different Purtinas. The 
Paurai.iika legends, again, present many notable 
aspects of similarity with the lUuldhist birth- 
stories, a fact which speaks much in favour 
of the theory that the Buddhists and Renaissance 
scholars used a common stock of indo-Aryan 
legends suiting their own individual purposes 
and religious opinions. 

I hav(‘ already given reasons in support ol 
my belief that the I)a9aratha Jataka forma th( 
ground-work of Valiniki’s epic. But this u 
not all; strewn over various stories of the Jtltaka 
literatiiri* an* to he found materials with whicl 
the details of the Riimuyana seem to havi 
lieen worked out. The name of the Sami 
J&taka dt'serves special mention in this connec 
tion. Here w’e have the story of a blind coupl 
whose only son, Soma by name, w’hile engage 
in tilling a water>jar from the Mignaammat 
river was shot by the poisoned arrow o 
Filiyakkha, the King of Benares, who had take 
him for a strange animal. So close a paralk 
this J&taka offers to the story of the blind sagt 
found in the R&m&yana, that in many respect 
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the one seems to be but a reproduction of the 
other. Stlma was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the son of the blind sage as 
described in the liainayaiia; the former 
belonged to a iion-firahmin caste and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under the 
.same circumsttinces by kings labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 
were ascetics. It was the King 

Silniit Jltuka niiil ^ 

Mio iai<-»r till -aikiiiii ot Heiuires who first appeared 
before the parents to tell the 
disastrous tale in tiu* same fashion as did the 
King of Ayodliya in the Uaturiyana. The expres¬ 
sions of grief and lamentation found in the 
llamayanic episode and the .fataka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 
laments the father of the wounded Saina : 

“ Who now will sweep tlie floor for n-. 

Or brin<; u» water, hot or cohl ? 

Who fetoh ns forest-roots an<l fruits, 

.Vs W(* sit helpless, blind, and old '! ” 

(‘otri'//\ Jahik'it, /ioiii //,/>. iiO, 


Valmiki has the following pnralhd couplet 
for the Idind sage, the Andha-muni: 

** IWT fi i nfw^ l f hfa n I 

111 (Iraqi <1 ■” 


3 


Ayodhgikir^da, OAth Caulo, floka 34. 
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In the Vessantara .Tatalca, again, we meet 
with a situation, which at once reminds us of 
the scene as depicted in the BAmAyaiia where 
8 ltA, on the eve of Rama’s lianishment, uses a 
tender and iwthetic language to persuade her 
husband to accept her as a 
iiihl'u companion of his exiled life. 

Vessantam in the JStaka 
gives a realistic picture of the dangers and 
inconveniences of forest-life before his wife 
Maddi essentially in the same strain as does 
Uilma lad'ore SitA. Maddi declares : 

“ Kindle a hla/.in^ lierv llanie 
'I'lie fiercest that enn he, 

There I would rather die the death 
Than live apart." 

Coiri'U'n Jufnka, Htmk XXI/, ft. 257. 


just as SltA sjiys 

awf qnfMifiiw i” 

.Ijl/oiIki/Skand-i, Cantu, r/okn 21. 

\’es»intara, Itefore leaving his father’s kingdom, 
distributes charity in the same manner as does 
BAma, which is another interesting point of 
similarity. 

There is a remarkable concord of sentiments 
between the lamentations of Phusati, the mother 
of Vessantara, and those of Kausalya and Bharata, 
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ufter Rjlma’s iHinisIiiniMit. For KaustilyiVs 
lamenttitioiis I refer iny rnaulei'M to the 
Ayodhyilkaiicla of the KAmilyai^a (<51 st Canto. 
9 lokas 8*10) and quote the following; groups of 
verses from the Vessantara .hltakn and Bharata’s 
speech, which will at once show the close affliiity 
lietwcen the two. Says Phusati:— 

“ Hrii'ht yellow foIh's, (iuiKlIiai-n iiinke. onoo roiiiiil 

alM>iit him hIkmh', 

Or «'lowiii<» scarlet iis lie went, ns he went, tinlnv 

he ifoes nlone. 

OiK-e hosts of iiieii escorted him with );oiHlly ItHiiiiers 

llower, 

liike forests full of tlowerin;'trees , today he fjow alone. 
With chariot, litter, ele|)hant he went in former days, 
'I’oday the prince Vessantarji afoot must tramp the wavs 
lie once by sandal scent perfiimeil. awakwl by dance 

and son^. 

How wear rone'll skins, how a\e and |>ot and pinj'o 

liear aloni'. 

How can a lianisht prince put on the robe of bark to 

wear: 

To dress in bark and <;rass bow will the princess Maddi 

Is'ar ? 

Maddi, who once Benare-i cloth and linen uswl to wear 
.Vnd fine kodumbara, bow hark and "lasses will 

she liear ? 

***** 

The finest slippers she could wear would hurt her feel 

of late 

To-<lay bow can the lovely one afoot now go her j^ait ? 
How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forest 

$;ladc y” 


^zoo 
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Thus runs Uharata’s speech ;— 

3fmt «f TTw: « 

^prfiiwt 3 ^«rni: ^ ft 

irrer^Tvf^niiri ^ i 

qT^^^CWJWn^a TC^«V^?t5 ^ H 

inw^fti^«i ^3 I 

wfiiafT fw^n^fwftrs n 



^wnw: i 

iriinfw?:wrtw*. a 

'rh« pcrsiiiisivo (Mltreaties of Maddi, the 
princess, for hcinj; permitted to aucomimiiy her 
royal hushutid in liis exile will at once remind the 
reader of the Kamayana of the* memorable speech 
of Sita on a similar occasion. I make a short 
e.vtract from the .Tataka storv. 

“ It is iii>l iiieot and ri^lit, inv km*', that tliou alone 

ahouldst fare; 

NVIiiitevor joumey thou shalt ^o. I also will be there. 

Ui\e me the choice to die with thee or live from 

thee apart, 

Deatli is my choice, unless I can live with thee 

where thou art. 
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*■»**••► 

The wood*laii(l ;;l;iiles, the rtuiriii" l>i>a>ti> .iihI every 

wished'for tiling 

When you hcliuld, you will riiri:i‘t (hat ever 

\ou weie kiu^. 

Tile ilecr (hat e<»nie exoiilule, the \aiietl (lo^ver^ 

that 4 |>iiu^, 

The ilancin<; fro;^-, ymi will forijel tliat ever 

_\oii wpn> kiiijr. 

When you shall hear the ri\er> roar 

the fairy ereatures siiijj, 

Believe me you will eleaii fop^et that 

ever you were kiii;f. 

NViieii 111 the winter \ou lieliold tin- tr«‘es all lloweriii;; 

'I’lio tjimljiijal, {iihijii and lotus seatteim^ abroad 

their odours 

You’ll forifet that ever you were kill". 

\V« liavo (<) mention another hirtli-story, 
named Samhula Jutaka, vvliere a "ohlin proposes 
love to Sambuia, tlie chaste wife of Prince 
Sotthisena of Kasi. Tliwartttd by the determined 
attitude of Samhula, the ant^ry "oblin threatens 
to cut her to pieces, which, he says, will serve ns 
his breakfast. Does not the story remind the 
reader of Valmiki, of the unsuccessful attempt, 
made by Ravapa to seduce Sita during her un¬ 
fortunate stay in the Agoka-grove ? Vexed by 
her persistent refusals the powerful king made 
the .same monstrous proposal. 

There is no use of multiplying instances of 
similarity. It is necessary that the respective 
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claims of the lltlmtiyaiia and the Jatakas to 
priority of date should he impartially considered 
and an unbiassed judgment passed after a 
critical lialaiicing of evidences. Now, if it is 
urged that the Jatakas were put into their present 
form after the composition of Valmikl’s epic, 
how are we to explain the object involved 
in such an attempt ? What earthly benefit 
could V)o derived from such a grotesque effort 


'riio |iiiority ol llio 
JiUiikn Morirn 


at dismantling a monumental 
building—at breaking a con¬ 


nected account such as the 


epic presents into a thousand pieces and in taxing 
imagination for inventing new names for the 
various characters in those numerous fragments 
of stories ? Would it not, on the other hand, l)e 
more rational to eonelude that these Jatakas 


constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal epic, which 
was a complete performance, with the details 
supplied by this legendary lore merged in the 
vastness of the epic-master’s infinite scheme ‘r 
It may lie also true that the Jataka writers and 
VAlmiki were equally indebted to a common 
stock of legends, [n that case I am firmly 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the JAtaka-narrativea, that they were composed 
at an earlier date than Vjilmlki’s BAmAyana. 

That the Brahiniuic Renaissance tried to 
establish the priority of Valmlki’s epic over 
earlier Rama legends by urcatiug monstrous 
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fables is evulencod by the existence of a declara¬ 
tion vridelv known in this countrv that Villmlki 

• • 

had composed the Uaini&yana 60,000 years 
lieforo ilaina was horn. There can Ite no rational 
explanation for the origin of this fable unless 
we admit it to l)e a device for silencing those 
amongst whom a knowledge of earlier Rilma- 
legends such ns the Da 9 nratha Jfttaka still 
lingered. 


(</) TZowie uml moiinsten/. 

Buddhism differred from Brahminism in one 
essential point. .Mercy for the lower atiimals 
is not to he met with in the Biiddhistii; religious 
hooks alone. The rituals and saoritices vary 
among the different sects of a common religion. 
In these points Buddhism dues not show any 
marked difference from the (established religion 
of the ^Isliis. The Buddhist theology has Iwen 
so completely traced to the philosophical school 
of Kapila that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter. But there is 
a difference. Buddhism and Jainism liave an 
originality which is undeniable. This lay in 
organising the Monkish orders. The Rishis of the 
Upanii^as recognised the training of the 
G&rhasthya aqrama as essentially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life. Spiritual culture 
in India could not he complete ivithout one’s pars¬ 
ing through the training of the domestic life. 
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Jluddhistn started the theory that salvation wras 

nttaiimble by adopting the vow of celibacy. It is 
true that stray cases of celibacy are to be found 
in pro-Huddhistic [m-iod, hut the first organisation 
of utilihate life in monasteries was an achieve- 
ment of the Buddhists. This was latterly adopted 
liy Minduism and Christianity. Bat when sons 
of nohle families first turned monks and sought 
salvation or Nirvana in the wilderness and in 
inonasterie.s, a wide-spread alarm was caused 
in society, and llie revival of Hinduism, which 
was almost eo-eval with tlie rise of Buddhism, 
counted it as its foremost object that the domestic 
ties should be vindicated. So it laid the 
greatitst possible stress on domestic virtues by 
declaring that a son could attain salvation if he 
only proved absolutely obedient to his father; 
that for a brother .salvation lay in following his 
elder brother to exile or even to death. The wife 
supremely devoted to her husliaml gained the 
highest goal. Kven the .servant of a family would 
rank iusthe greatest personage if he Citrried out 
the orders of his miister with implicit submission. 
'I'his is the gospel which the llAinilyaua has striven 
to teach. Home is the altar, the liattle-field 
where the highest laurels are to 1)6 won. One 
need not look for salvation elsewhere. Home is 
the |)aradise of all virtue.s. Tf one goes to the 
forest here, it is not in the spirit of a solitary, 
half-starved Bhiksu or the monk, who is always 
contemplating tis to how to sever his ties with the 
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rent of the world; the pilgrrim of domestic paradise 
journe,vs hy sea and land, but on his brow shines 
the mark of Jove for Iiin family. Iiuleed ht^ oirtw 
his fealty to none other. The prince herti t« 0 | 
like the Buddha, leaves aside bis royal robes and 
wears bark or ra"s,—not against the wish 
of his royal father—but t(» keep bis saCred 
pledge. The Risbi prince stands in aseotic's 
robe with the royal umbrella unfurled over the 
straw-slippers of bis elder brother, lie does not 
do so contemplating the vanity of bunian wishe.s, 
hut surrenderins' himself to the force of that love 
within himself which seeks not a visionary ideal 
but the feet of his elder brother. Kierc<- war is 
fought and the sea is bridged, not for the rake 
of keeping prestige of a princely family or for 
national honour, but for savinir a virtuous wife 
whose love adorns the brow of her devf)ted hus¬ 
band as its crowning gh)ry. 'I’hi! whole Itainil- 
yana breathes a hit'll spirit of renunciation but 
it is quite different from that which inspires a 
Bhiksii or monk. 'I’he watch-word of the epic 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression 
of desires. 


Thus do we see how a simple legend, which 
narrated the storv of a prince 
in trouble owini to court- 
intrigue, w'as elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life. It was the 
noble voice of the family-ixmd raised against 
the clamour of monasteries crying hoarse over 


4 
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renunciation and severance of all earthly ties. 
The ilumfiyaija is the j'l-eat teacher of Plindu 
life, holdini; the banner of reaction against Bud¬ 
dhist asceticism. As a further step gained, the 
domestic virtues preached in it have been spiri- 
tualistid in the later forms of Vaispavism where 
the home ties stand only as the symbol of those 
in which man is hound with his (rod. 

(</) The Soiilheni letjend—the Johia itdmrn/nna. 

Voii are perhaps wondering, gentlemen, that 
1 have liitherto made hut scanty references to 
th(^ Bengali Itamayanas which is the subject 
chosen for my lectures. T shall tirst of all take 
into account the whoh* cycle of llamilyauic 
legends in order to show <hcir hearing on the 
Bengali Uamayanas. ATy introductory chapters 
will deal with materials other than those found 
in the Vernacular literature of Bengal, as the 
pr(K)f of the nntii|uity of soim* of the stories and 
tnulitions embodied in the Bengali llamtlyauas 
lies in the literatures of the Buddhists and of 
the .Ininas. For the purpose of sifting these 
evidences it is necessary to explore the latter, so 
far as they give us the legends of tlie llam&yana. 

We have seen that the early Northern legends 
alK)ut llama in the Buddhistic sacred books— 
which represtmted the learning and culture of 
the Aryans living in Tpper India in the age of 
Buddhist supremacy—had nothing to do with 
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the story of Itiivana or of the alMliiclion of SflA 
or of the i'reat war. Then* is no inenlinn there 
of the non-Aryan allies of Hama deserilierl as 
apes. 

We shall ])resently soe that there isa Southern 
version of Hama’s story whieh thouirh compara¬ 
tively imMlern gives us a historical clue to the 
traditions that were extant in the Deccan in the 
olden times. The great .laina scholar and saint 
.. . . 7 . Ilemchaiulra was horn in .\hnie- 

dahad in 1(K!) A.l). He was 
a contemporary aiul friend of Kumar I’ala Deva 
who w’as initiated into the Jaina faith hv him. 
Hemchandra Acharya died in 1172 at the age of 
S3. He is tlu^ author of many works w«‘ll known 
to scholars. But I shall here cmly refer to his 
HAmavana which giv<*s the .laina version of 
Hiima’s legend. 

At the time when this .laina Hamavana was 
written, Valmlki’s Kpic was known and read ail 
over India. So it is hut natural that the story 
as given in the latter is found incor|)orated in 
the Jaina work. But the striking featuni of this 
hook is the elahorate description to he found in 
it of the dynasties of Huksasas and apes. 
The story of Hilma is rather short. The descrip¬ 
tions of the Hak^sas and monkeys occupy a 
very considerable space, and many legends and 
stories about them are found in it which are 
not mentioned in the great epic. This shows 
that in the Dravidian traditions the Kaksasas 
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and monkeys had a far greater hold on popular 
fancy than the story of Bama itself. The charac¬ 
ter of Havana as given in this book rises to 
heights not scaled by the Bava- 
^ national maffmm 

moiikiyH ill Uio South- oDus. The * tapasm* or the 

rrti IPK'‘iiil ^ 

austerities passed through by 
the three lirothers Havana, Kumbhakarna and 
\'ihbisiinn for tho attainment of their ambitious 
objevtti, as described in this hwk, invest them 
with a spiritual grandeur tvhicii is striking; 
specially tliose undergone ])y Havana, show bis 
high character and a majestic commuud over pas¬ 
sions, worthy of a sage, \thich unmistakably prove 
him to lie the real hero of the Dravidian legend. 

When with the object of recovering Lanka 
from the hands of the Vaksas, Havana and his 
two l)rothers l>etook themselves to the forest for 
tapiui/a at their mother’s command, some of the 
Yakuts tran.sformed themselves into beautiful 
damsels, who by their lovely ways tried to win 
them from their avoweil course of austerities. 
The damsels smiled and appealed to the brothers 
in the most fascinating words of love, but they 
did nut swerve in the least degree from their 
great spiritual vows. “ With- 

EAraim a t'|tAnivU*r ^ ^ « 

ott nublo Hiiii out change, the more coqiirmed 
m their attitude of calm, they 
spoke not any word.”' Failing in their purpose 

‘ ijfwarit. eto. TheJainn 

Heuwhaiulra Acbir^'a. 


Mvniiu'a 

ax nubli* hiuI 

gniod. 
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the Yak^ turned into lions, jackals, snakes, 
bullocks and cats and surrounded the brothers, 
'fhey all sot up a loud uproar and tried to frid^hteii 
the ascetics, hut to no purpose. Then the illu¬ 
sion of their father Ratiuvsmva, mother Kaikasii 
and sister Chandranakha ap|)ear«‘d before 
them. They piteously appealed to them for 
help sayini? that they were horribly oppitjssetl 
by the lieasts, ami recjnested the Kaksasa chiefs 
to come to their rescue. Jfut these iUusions also 
could not jiiovjj the brothers, 'I’he lions and 
other boasts next tore their panuits and sister 
before tin; very eyes of the iiot/iy. 'I'lioufjih it 
was a heart-rendini; sii?ht, they were not moved, 
but sat sleejted in tbeir vow of ra¬ 

tion. Next, all on a smbbut, fell b' f«)re Kumbha- 
karnathe bea«ls of Havana and \ ibbtsana, severetl 
from their trunks l)y some unknown hands. 
Kumbhakariua felt a smbbui thrill but ^rradually 
controlled himself, and Vibhisfana also did so when 
he was confronted similarly with the heads of 
R&raiia and Kumbhakarija mysteriously thrown 
before him. Hut Havana proved the most hero¬ 
ically calm of the brothers when he faced similar 
apparitions. “ He, the knower of supreme bliss, 
did not care about the danger, but remained 
absorbed in his high contemplation, immovable 
like the prince of mountains.”' The Yakijtit and 

' VTw: 

The .Iain HSniiya^ 
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thH kiiinom9 —tlie |M)\vers appointed by the Yakim 
Prince -fled. 'I’hen the virtueH—the Vidi/ag — 
appeared before llfivaiia and yielded to the ^reat 
llak^isa chief;— prajnu, esoteric knowledge, 
aiiiwi) arid hufliinut— powers by which the body 
can l)e expanded to enormity of shape and reduc¬ 
ed to the smallest size so as to be unseen by 
others; ak»orya, unconquerable will, mann- 
Hftimmiink 'trhf}, tlie power to cast spell on others, 
imhlnisinicliiirinl, tin; power to travel in the air, 
di)nn\tfnhhllirnihn, tlie power by which day and 
night can he ]>roduced at one’s will, mlam/ntti, the 
power to hide oneself from others’ view*, anala- 
xtanihhiH'i, power of making oneself fire-proof, 
(nii(inhnnliliini, of making oneself water-proof, 
nhnlukim, power to see through all things, 
hhiijtttnjini, the. power to live' iijRin air, movhanl, 
power to extricate oneself from all kinds of bonds 
and fetters. barokarini, the power to charm, 
and the power to frighten, 

'i'hrough ^^ilR^y 4 t’^lT, the virtues acquired in a 
previous life, Havana attained the a1)ove powers 
by his ftifnf in a short time. Next we find Kum- 
bhakarua and Vibhl^iiia also acquiring some 
powers which are mentioned in detail in the 
book. 

It is true that the Tantrik influence, which 
was prevalent in the 11 th and 12th centuries, con¬ 
tributed some points towards the development of 
ideas indicated in the almve description. But 
the surmise is natural inspite of it, that BAvai^a’s 
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chamcter had the greatest hold on popular fancy 
in Southern India, and this led tin* writers of 
dilTerent ejxtchs to ascribe to him fresh laurels 
and new salaries from a^e to ai;i‘ in conformity 
with progressive culture. 

Another si<;niticant point at which 1 have 
already hinted is that the .laina Itamayana be¬ 
gins with the description of the Haksisas and 
monkeys and intro<luces llama only in the later 
chapters. This is (piite unlike n hat we find in 
the great epic. The llamayana, as ji matter of 
course, should give the stiiry of lliima first. 
The supposition naturally grows strong that in 
Southern India tin* story of Havana and of the 
monkeys had hemi widely known, and the North¬ 
ern legend was introduced, la1<*r on, as a supple¬ 
mentary story. In the .laina work the (|uarrel 
lietwecn Havana and th<* Yaksas is Itased on a 
more rational Uasis than what we find in the 
rttarakand'i- H mentioned in the former 
that the (|uarrel between Indra and Havaijii 
originated in the eircumstanci! that Kuvera, an 
ally of the gods, was molested by Havai.ia. The 
ijuarrel between Havana and Vali broke out 
on oeitain que.stions of possessions. In fact 
what we find in the Uttarakamla of the great 
epic is told in the .laina llftmayaiia with a 
far greater human interest and a less excess 
of imaginativeness and supernaturalism. 

Tliat Havana, the King of Lanka, was a noted 
personage in the early traditions of the Deccan 
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appears also From the fact that the Sanskrit 
Ti.., u.,k.iv,.wrH work entitled Lankavatara 
Sutra' composed in the 2nd 
or Rrd century A.l). is entirely devoted to a 
description of the discourse the Raksasa chief 
is said to have held with the Buddha. The 
liunkrivatara Sutra u-.entions the "randeur of 
Tianka as the capital of the Uaksasas and alludes 
to the unmatched learning of llilvana and of 
the wisdom and erudition of his councillors 
^uka ami SArana. I’lie discourse of Havana 
with the Huddha shows the former’s wonderful 
^rasp of theological problems. The celebrated 
chariot by which he travelled in the air— 
tht» Puspaka—is also mentioned in this work. 
The book, however, further takes us by surprise 
by the statement that the Uaksasa chief belong- 
»*d to the .Mahayana school of the Buddhists. 
Thei’e is no mimtion in this work of Havana’s 
encounter with Iblma or any of his heroic ex- 
])loits. It lays stress on his superb learning and 
shows him as an earnest spiritual inquirer. The 
existence of the Liinkavatara SAtra is another 
strong point in our argument proving the tradi¬ 
tion that the Htlksasa chief had already been a 
conspicuous figure, in the popular belief of 


' Th<> IjiiikavatArn Siitm. h ovim)>U>te MS. of 'which is in the 
Libiwry of the Ssiiskrit CoIIpko. Cnlcutis, has not yot been publiihad 
ns H whole. Th<> llnl two |iarts of thv l>auk werv ectiteil by Mabaniaho* 
|ia«lhyay Ur. S. C. Viityobhnaan anti Babn Barat Ch. Uas, O.I.E., and 
imbliahvd by iho Bnddhlat Tail Book Society in IBUU. 
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Southern India, liefore he achieved notoriety 
in the account of the Ramilyaija. Tlie Buddhista 
have not only claimed him as their own Imt the 
fact of his having held sueli a Ion;; and solid 
religious discourse with the Biuldha has given 
him an undoubted position of honour in the 
estimation of the former’s fol- 
Thc lo^omi loAvors, pai'ticulnrlv of the Ma- 

wilhont any cannee- , * * i 

(ion wiih R4in«. iiikI havjinists. It may not unlikely 

the evideiK'u of , ' . a 

Dhsrnmkirui I'w the very reason for tlie 

growth of the Brahminicat 
tradition narrated in the epie of Bavaija’s lK‘ing 
hostile to all religions. We have already ob¬ 
served that in the earliest version of llAma’s 
Story current in Northern India, there is no 
mention of Btlma’s encounter with BAvnua and 
in the Southern legend evidence of which we 
find, in a late historical eptjcb, llilvana’s charac¬ 
ter appears in all the glory of a real and ge¬ 
nuine hero, and Rftma’s story is introduced in a 
half-hearted apologetic way. We shall later on 
show that the conception of B.ama’8 character 
as depicted in the Southern legend is poor and 
undignified. R&ma is afar less heroic character 
ita these legends. The Lankavatftra SQtra shows 
Itovana as shining in all the glory of a high 
sjMtual life and there is no trace in that work 
of the foul deeds ascribed to him by Brahminic 
wntera. 

Dharmakirtti, who flourished in the 6th 
century A.D., is indignant against Brahminic 
i 
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M-ritera for staining the fair name of Bava^a, 
the ideal Buddhist king, in their Bamayava, by 
attributing to him deeds which are not true. 
Havana appears in the colophons of some very 
old verses and aphorisms current amongst our 
peojtle in, a saint— this is in conformity with the 
wisdom attributed to the Baksasa chief in the 
Dravidian Legends; at any rate it is sure that 
the Bengal eountry-folk did not draw them from 
the Biimayanic sources. 

'J'hoiigli suflieient historical materials have 
not Ix’on found to enable us to establish it M'ith 
absolute cortniiity, yet what has l)een observed, 
is, 1 believe, enough for the purpose of starling 
the theory that originally the legend of Bavapa 
and of the monkeys was extant in the Deccan, 
and in the time of Valmlki or a little earlier, the 
story of ItAiua—the Northern legend—was con¬ 
nected with it, and in the great epic-Mastcr's 
uairk the two stories were so perfectly blended 
that they made a wonderful homogeneous whole. 

The tale of llama's marrying his own sister, 
though consistent with the practice of the royal 
dynasty of the (j^Akyas, was a shocking feature to 
the Hindus, Whether the practice was derived 
from a wbim'of the early ^Akya kings or from still 
earlier Egyptian and Iranian influences, this 
incident had to l)e brushed aside 

Tll« |MAtoll«WOTk 

AiKiut birth iiiui froiii the story before it could 
form the subject of the national 
epic of the Hindus. Every one will admit that 
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the {Kitch-work in respect of this point in the 
KAmH'le^end is ovident in the KAinityiiQH. 
SltR’s birth and nneestrv rt'inain a mystery and 
are sought to 1)e solved by supernatural causes. 
In various works describing the legend of ItAina 
many are the explanations sriven, reminding us 
of the ori^iiml neak ])oiiit in (be story, and the 
one !?iveil by (he author of the Adbliuta ]{Am&> 
yaoa surjiasses others in the (lii'ht of its morbid 
fancy. It is stated that Situ was a dnu||'hter of 
Mandotlarl, the queen of iblvaiia, who conceived 
her havini; drunk the Idood of the Kisis killed 
by Rilvana.' 

The Ayodyakfuula of V'aliuTki's Jtaiuriyana, 
from which th«! •;enuiu<‘ epic be<riiis, gives a 
simple story; it is full of unmatched pathos, 
of great renunciation and of ideal virtues 
which have an edifying intluence on the soul. 
The supernatural element is scarcely to lie 
met with in this canto which shines as the 
purest gem set in the diadem of the great 
Epic. But from the Ara 4 ya Kanda to 1.4inkft, 
the chapters manifest wild imaginativeness. The 
races brought to our notice and attention are 
ultra^human; the monkeys ai*e demi-gods; the 
R&krasas are the exaggerated sketches of human 
beings. The wonderful power of Valmlki has 
certainly invested them with human interest, 

' In the CtUirn PurS^ nf tlic .llinsii wriu«ii l>y OiiQblisiIrkrMryK 
in tbf> Einhtli Ci'ntar> A.O.. it i* otnlrd that SltA nna n claiiKlit'r of 

aSTB^a. 
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Imt it famiot but strike the reader that the great 
poet had shaped the materials 

'in... .I... i « 


The Hiniph* nutim* 
<»f the rpH* u|t to tie) 
Ay(Hlhv/t itiifl llniM- 

in thi* Inter 


he had got from other sources 


liaii than tlie Aryan. The non- 

ti the Inter , rv • i * *11 

.Vryan—the Dravidian wild 
imagination had given original form to the 
llavana-story, which owns a kinship with the 
Celtic-legends, offering a striking contrast to the 
simple nature of the Northern legend. It 
cannot he said that the non-Aryan tribes first 
appeareil from where the Ayodyakatufa ends, and 
hence the latter cantos show this marked 


difference in the style of their description. The 
(luhaka (Miai.uhtla was certainly a non-Aryan 
chi('l' hut he is described as an ordinary human 
being in the Ayodhyakaijula. It is just from 
the point where llama comes to the wilderness 
of the Deccan that wild fancies become the 


characteristic of the epic. There is a clear line 
of demarcation hetween the trends of two 


opposite influences working in the liamayapa, 
one indicated in the Da(;aratha Jiitaka and the 
other in the works of the Jaiua poet and scholar 
Ilemehandra Acliarya, based no doubt on the 
original Italhuls of Ravai.ia and of the monkeys 
prevalent in southern India. 

Ltd mti briefly r«.>capitulate here what I have 
attempted to prove above. In the first place there 
wasan early Northern legend aliout BAma,prohably 
much earlier than Valiniki's epic, in which RSma’s 
movement during his exile is described as being 
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confined to Northern India,—to the [(inmlaya.<i. 

^ , . This leireiul. thouirh the Ian- 

ix)iiiiincd iiit .1 ..II.' ill which it is couched 

ill the Huddhist \ersioii may he 
contested as not so old, certainly l>«^loni;ed to 
the pre-Huddhistic times. In this legend which 
relates the cunipleU* story of Kama, there is no 
mention of Kavana, of the alnluetion of Httil or 
of the monkey allies of Kama ami his war with 
the liaksasas. We also 11 ml in some ot her .latakas, 
the legends and tales described hy Vfilmlki lying 
in a more or less crmle form, and our conclusion 
is that Valmiki used these materials and 
improved on and developed thmii in his great 
epic. If however, it is prtived that the .i&takas 
and the epic drew from a common source of 
materials, my contention will Is; that the dataka 
legends were earlier of the two. 

I have also shewn that, there were 
Buddhist and Jaina works in the South giving 
the legend of Havana, independent of any hmch 
w'ith Kfiina. li&vana’s character is depicted in 
the Lankilvatam Sutm of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. and in the works of Bharina Kirtti who 
flourished in the Uth century A.D. as a disciple 
of the Buddlia and an ornament of the Maliuyilna 
school of Buddhism. The Lankavatara Sfitra 
shows him to he a great character and a 
spiritual enquirer and with nothing to stain his 
fair name, and Dharina Kirtti indignantly .says 
that the Brahminical account villifying him in 
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the Ililiniiya^H is not at all entitled to credence. 
In the Jjiina RStnAyaiirt hy Hemchandra Acharya 
there is (Mioiigh of evidence found detailed by 
me, to suggest that the story of llama in the 
Southern works was a later engraftment on the 
Dravidian legends about Kaksnsas and monkeys. 

'I’llus do we come in {lossession of two distinct 
legends prevalent respectively in the North and 
South, rlx., one in which llama’s whole career is 
told without any refei-ence to his now-lielieved 
uonin'clioii with the llaksasas and monkeys, and 
the other in which Havana tlgures, independent 
of all toiu‘h with Hama. I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that the Northern Aryan legend 
and the iSiaithern Dravidian legend were at a 
very remote period of history, much earlier than 
the 41h century H.C., when Valiniki is said to 
have composed his epic, inixinl up by the ballad* 
mongers, who invented the st«»ry of the alxluction 
of Sita or somehow linkoil the broken chain of a 
story of some princess who was alalucted, fancy* 
ing her to be Sltil, and thus bridged the gulf 
between the two legends now presented as a 
homogeneous story, and V'ftlmTki came latterly as 
the most idoquont exponent of this mixed story. 
Kvidences that I have arlduced to prove this 
point, 1 Ixdievo, are enough to start a new theory 
like this, but further evidences, I think, should be 
brought forward to substantiate it and to establish 
it on a more solid liasis. Dravidian and Canareae 
sources should be explored for this purpose, and 



FORKIOX ORKJIN S9 

I bare rfHsons for belit^riii!' that much lif'ht wiU 
be thrown on f/m subject by studythese two 
sources. 

1 have .stated my own iinpri'ssions, hut 
as my sco|)e is mainly limited to Ihm^ali 
Ililmayanas, requiring me only to refer to the 
Ram&yanic cycle of legends as the liackground 
from which the eharacteristic features and tiu* 
poetry of Bengali w«)rks must he shewn. I hope 
some competent .scholar will lake this iiiteri>sting 
subject in hand and judge of it by further 
scrutiny and investigations. 


(e) The quesHou of o foreitfii ut'hjin of the 
RfiMft-teffeiida. 

AVe need not dwell at. any length on the 
question of a foreign origin of the Bamayanic 
legend. Prof. AVeher’s theory that the ejiic 
of A'almiki indicated an acquaintance with the 
conception of the Trojan cycle of legend wa.s 
succewfully met hy Ka 9 inath Tramliak 'J'elang 
in his paper “ AA'as the Ramayana copied from 
Homer ?” published in 187«l, and we nee<i not 
open the question again. The scholars of 
Egyptian history may find some similarity 
between RAma and Rameses TI who ascended 
the throne of Egypt in 1292 B.C. Rameses IZ 
was a son of Seti. Brestead, the historian of 
Egypt, refers to “ evidences of a bitter conflict 
of the two princes (Rameses II and his elder 
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brother) involving of course the harem and the 
officials and a whole romance of court in* 
trigue”' by which the claims of the elder 
brother Avcre brushed aside after he had been 
duly installed. Bameses 11 is said to have shown 
a striking feat of arms by commanding an army 
when only 10 years old and we know that BSma 
in his 15th year killed the Raksasas headed by 
Tftraka. Rameses 11 was one of the greatest 
Kings of Egypt and was deified by his people. 
He was worshipped in many of the Egyptian 
temples. We need not also seek a historical clue 
to the Ram&yana in the History of the Kings of 
MUtmni where a king named Da 9 aratta ruled 
about the year I'iiOO B.C. The similarity seems 
to Ih) one merely of name. 

Sir William .lones asserted that the Greek 
God Dionysus and Ihlma arc one and the same 
person. Dionysus is said to have conquered India 
and other countries vrith an army of Satyrs 
commanded by no less a person than Pan. The 
race of Indian monkeys are denominated Indian 
Satyrs and the similarity is further illustrated 
by the fact that Dionysus is described as giving 
laws to men and improving navigation and 
oommeroe. Sir William Jones seems to be 
of opinion that the Dionysiaks, the poem. in 
which the deeds of the Greek god are dee- 
bribed, have some points in oommon with Uie 

------- - - - Il l I 


Bmivftd'v Biktavj of XiTpIs p* 410. 


tX)KBlUN ORIGIN 


RAm&yai]ia.' The fancies of some of the European 
writers on this point vers'e on the ridiculous. M. 
Soniicral for instance starts a theory that Uitina 
was the same person as the Buddha, and no 
less astoundiui; is the theory of Weber who 
considers lUlma “as originally identical with 
Balarftma ‘ llalabhft’.”' 

‘ Sir WillUin .Ion-’* ‘Thu "f On-iT.'. Iik 1» riiiil liiMia, 

27-30 ( I MH4) 

> Wrber'* History of Sniiskrit l.ii.-rntiirf IrniislHlnl into Kiiglislt b) 
J. Msnn, M.A (ISS2) 
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(<i) 'Hm' ilniiuiiiAiiu. 

{h) Tlic Hii|i|ilnMiontnry caiitofl of tlir RAniftyaim 


(fi) The Ape-God Ilanumana. 

\\'(; art) joins' to discuss in this paper, the 
relationship which Hauuinana, the Ape-god 
hears to the original story of Riima. We have 
s<H‘ii that in the itortliern legend there is no 
mention of the monkey-allies of Rama. We have 
also made a reference to the fact that in the 
Jaiiia ilnmayaiia hy Hemchandra the monkeys 
ns well as the Rak^asas occupy a far more 
prominent place than RAina and his people: 
that tiu! hook commences with a description 
of the Rtlk^sas and monkeys and devotes 
a very considerable space to an account of their 
genealogies and deeds. I have also suggested a 
theory that the Dravidian traditions at the 
outset prolmhly related entirely to the story of the 
llakmsas and monkeys, and Rama’s story was 
mixed with theirs at a subsequent period, 
though that period itself is one of a remote 
antiquity. The monkeys in the Jaina RSmftyaoa 
were originally the allies of the Rfiksasas, 



APk.WORSHiP 


The apes were worshipped in many iMurts 
Tlio Apo*woislii|i of the world in ancient times. 
in“ai.'"k.m “The Babyloiiiaiis and Egyp- 
tians are said to have held them 
sacred; amongst various iieatlien nations these 
animals are viewed with peculiar interest hut 
In Jnjw.,. nowhere more so than in 

•lajian when? they arc actually 
worship{}ed and there is -i temple dedicated 
entirely to ape-worship. In the middle stands 
the statue of an ape erected on a pedestal which 
rests upon an altar largo enough not only to 
contain l)oth hut likewise the oblations of the 
devotees together with the brass visssel on which 
a do/ue priest l)eats on a drum in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotion of the 
people and remind them of their religions duty.”' 
Not only in the Old but in the New World also 
apes were regarded as sacred. The historian of 
In America Central America, Mr. Stephens, 
says of sculptured skulls found 
in Copan, “We supposed the sculptured skulls 
to be intended for the heads of monkeys that 
were worshipped as deities by the people who 
built Gopan” ^ 

In India the Ape-worship belongs to a period 
of remote antiquity. The Tibetans believe that 
Miey are descended from ape.s. The reason why 


In Ainrrica. 


' The rUtk* of the World I 17 the Rer. Jnmea Outliiier, li.A , 
Diviatim 1, p. 130. 

' Centnl America by Stephens, Vol. I, pp. 13C-136. 
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aims are held aucred in India, particularly in 
In iniiiu shrines and holy places, like 

Brindavana, should not necessari> 
ly be sought in the Tact that they were the allies 
of llama, though latterly such an explanation 
was offered. This regard for the nearest kindred 
of man in the animal-world seems, however, 
to lx; a relic of that almost universal worship 
of apes in the pre-historic period to which the 
historians have referred. 

llauumilna in popular estimation is regarded 
as a great devotee, a champion of faith and 
a staunch follower of Rama. In the poem 
of Valnilki, however, throughout the five 
genuine cantos, Ave nowhere find a justification 
for such a view of his character. He appears 
there as a faithful servant, a learned counsellor, 

In ti.n K,.c«r VAI. nowhcrc as a devotee or 
miki iiaiiiiinAii» iIvcn worsliippcr. In the Sundara- 

not nKurtiaHH (luvotcu. 

kapda, failing in his search for 
Bita, he addres.ses an adulatory hymn to Boma, 
hut that is a very short one, and he addresses a 
similar hymn also to Sugriva, his king. We find 
many points in his character in the original poena 
of \ alraiki that load us to admit his superior 
sense of duty, his foresight, discretion and valour. 
But the character of a bhatfa, that is given hii n 
by the populace and by the later poems, is a 
subsequent development which owes its origin to 
the emotional creed of the Vaisnavas of a later 
school. 



REASOS' OF Hts SPECIAL HONOl'K 4S 


HanumAna’s character in certainly a noble 
one in the epic. But nobler far 

Other chatmcler* iti 

the Epic nobler Ilian are the characters of Bharat 

that of the Afic i i i i m i i 

and Lakstnana a.s descruied by 
Vftlmlki. Ill the llAinAyanic group Uftma is 
worshipped in the temples of the V'aisuavas with 
his brothers and wife. I\'e do not find his image 
worshipped anywhere without that of SitA, whereas 
more often it is worshipped with those of his 
brothers, queen, allies and servants. In old 
paintings an elaborate group of the latter arc 
frequently presented. But there arc many 
temples at AjodhyA, Calicut and 
in Sreforen'cT’olir,^! ‘>ther places in India entire¬ 
ly dedicated to the worship of 
Uanumana. If regard for him had rested 
alone on the fact that he is one of the most 
illustrious characters of the ItamAyai^i how 
is it that special honour is shown to him, in 
preference to nobler personages of the Epic ? 
Even RAina’s hgure, as I have said, is nowhere 
worshipped alone but conjointly with SitA, 
whereas no temple is found dedicated to Lak^maoa, 
Bharata, Kau 9 alya or Da^aratha—the other great 
characters of the BAmAyaua. Why is HanumAna 
singled out for this special honour r There are 
thousands of worshipjiers of the Ape-god and 
hundreds of temples raised in his honour, but 
Lakfmaoa and Bharata have no worshippers, nor 
any temples dedicated to them. If the reason 
of the worship of HanumAna had to be sought 
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for ill the epic of Yaltnikl alone, this would be 
quite an inexplicable circum- 

Thc Ai«-.woi»lii|) IH u ‘ ^ 1 .j 

niiic of 11 niiivurHai cus- stanco. Tliis Hpccial regard paid 

tom of unciuiit iimoH . . 

to llanumana is, however, a relic 
of a universally prevalent Ape-worship, and as 
such it is a common feature in almost all the 
existing religions of India. As HanumAna is 
linked with llama-worship, so is he with most of 
the other cults of the Hindu mythology. He is 
the great Ape-god of the pre-historic period for 
whom supreme veneration pervades all our 
religions litm'ature. Every sect, every cult of 
India, has tried to make him its own. The 
Vaisnavas have owned him now as the (Jlivaites 
„ . . did of yon*. Each of the 

Kvory liuliiiii rtMigiotiH ^ 

dwt imd .•i.uiiii.i Inin cults and cvcn the latter forms 

lUI Itll UWII. 

of Bnddhi.sm have laid claim 
to him. The .iataka stories relate that the 
Buddha himself had been an ape in one 
of his previous births, 'riius, through alt 
know'll ages and in ditTerent forms of religious 
liolief the Ape-god has enjoyed an honoured 
position in India. This only proves that the 
Hanumana-cult is one of the oldest forms of 
Indian worship. I’he glowing luxiounts of 
Vftlmlki have made Hanumana now an insepa¬ 
rable factor of the llAina-story, but that does 
not obliterate the fact that the literatures of 
other Indian cults had likewise attempted to 
establish their connection with him. In Bengpali 
literature abundant proofs of this exist in the 
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writings of the different religious sects. Many 
Bengali poets have written poems entitled * (^iva- 
Rftmer Y uddlm ’ or war between Hama and ^iva, 
the most conspicuous being written by Krittivilsa 
^ and Kaviehandni in the IGth 

HiniimiiiA hm u yivuiti^ 

century A.l). The book gives 
an account of Laksmana’s going to the forest 
for plucking fruits and gathering v«*getable-r<K)ts 
from the garden of (J!iva. Jlauumaiia, descril)ed 
as the gate-keeper of (J^iva, challenged Laksmaiia, 
and a battle ensued in which neither got the better 
of the other. Anxious at the delay of his brother, 
Rama started in <|ue.st of him and arrived at 
that garden, (^iva hiniself eanu> to the field and 
fought a battle with Hama. The result of the 
fight was a compromise between the great 
God and Riima, in which the services of TIanu- 
mana were lent to Hama by (J^iva. And from this 
time llauumilna ceased to have any connection 
with his old master and was recognistsl as a 
worshipper of Rama. Hanianiohana, a native 
of the village of ^[etari in Nadia, wrote his 
celebrated HAmayana in 1838. In this hook he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of Hanumana 
and calls him “ Rudra Avatara ”—an incarna¬ 
tion of (^iva. In many of the other vernacular 
Rftm&yanas we find confirmation of the belief 
that ^iva was incarnated as Hanumilna. From 
whatever sources,Sanskrit, Prakritaor Dravidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
related in the ‘(^iva Bftmer Yuddha’ and the 
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assertion made in other works that HanumSna 
originally Belonged to (^iva—in fact was 
an incarnation of ^iva—show with absolute 
certainty (hut Uanuinana was atone time claim¬ 
ed by the ^ivaites as their own. And so we shall 
see that the Buddhists who latterly became known 
as worshippers of Dhamina, also claimed him. 
This is also proved from the Bengali litera¬ 
ture. The ^unyapurana, published by the 
Sahitya-parisat of Calcutta, is believed to have 
been writt«*n in the l()th century by one RamAi 
Pundit. This work, which propounds the Bud¬ 
dhist cidt and its rituals, mentions llanumana 
«« the gate-keeper of the 
KiitMhiii »r.Mi Buddba-temples in several 

places. VVInm Madana, Cjueen of Hajii Haris- 
chandra, went to worship Dhamma (Buddha), she 
saw the southern gate of the .temple guarded by 
Hanuinana 

“ *l3t *1 I 

CHHjfa PurSijM, p. 30. 

On p^e :t2 of the same work we find again 
the three gates of a Buddhist temple guarded 
by the moon-god, the sun-god and HaniimAna, 
respectively. The Ape-god is posted on the 
south: 

•fPsCT VS ^ 

J*,36. 



TBE APE AS A BUDDHIST GOD *0 

Ue is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
but his services are requisitioned whenever 
some engineering work has to he done. On 
p. 82 the Buddha oiTers him lietels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 

“ I 'wm 

^ •reffl 3jt^ tftJi 

^ I wt »T?r^ wiwi i 

^5!lu ^ i” 

We sometimes see the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Buddha in the spirit of a true 
devotee, as on p. 89. 

“ WHO wtfil fwirw 15W I ” 

On p. 05 again we find JIanumana os a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 
in the further oast of Ceylon. 

" ’ITCW WWHH I 

W5(w 5to*t n 

>Tf^ ^C*l I 

5|H CWf5 ^ *fTU h” 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavlra HanU as the Gate-keeper:— 

<jnf B 

Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 
recognised the Ape-god and gave him an honoured 
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seat in the pantheon of their deities. Each of 
the (J^akta-cults has laid its claim to the pre¬ 
historic Ape-god, whom wo now believe to Ije 
inseparable from the Itamayapa. In the Chandi 
Kavyas the familiar figure, of 
JIanumana appears whenever 
a tempest is to be raised on the sea. Like 
the Druids and tin; gods of Gaul he could hurl 
tempests over the deep. Most of you will recollect 
the long chapter in the Chandi Kavya devoted 
to a description as to how the ships of Dhanapati 
Sadagara wi'n; thrown into the depths of the sea 
by iranumilna at the command of the goddess 
Chandi. Kavikankana’s account of the storm is 
often ((noted as om; of uni((ue grandeur and I need 
not follow at any furtlier length the familiar pas¬ 
sage beginning with etc. 

This will no doubt rc'fresh your memory about 
the tragic situation brought on the merchant- 
prince by the A|)e-god. The Manasilr-Bhasana 
lias the same hold upon him, and the illustrious 
Chand Sadagara is made a victim and finds his 
ships wrecked by the infuriated snake-goddess 
with the hel(» of the mighty Ape-god. In the 
‘Sat\a-l'irer Katha' by IMiakirram Kavibhushana, 
who nourished in the Kitli century, we find 
Itanumana performing the .same function that he 
discharges in the literatures of Mannsil and 
Chandi-eults. In the Itfunayanaby Rainainohana, 
to which reference has already lieeu made, it is 
stated that'ttanumiina brought an image of. the* 



IX VARIOL’S rAl’ACITIKS 


.M 

ifotldess C'lmndi from tin* ntMlmr-world juuI 
established it at Ksirasnlnia. 'I'ht* ima^e of 
Chaiidi there is called Viii;adya and worshipped 
up to now An attempt is made to connect the 
Ape-god with the heroes of the Mahal)harata 
also. The Kapidliwaja Hair \\lii<’h bore tin* 
picture of llaimmana seems to indicate a phasi> 
of this ancient worship, and Arjuna, it is stated, 
(Kenirali Kncyclopaslia Visvakosha, I’ai-t II, 
p. K)(i) won such a siirnal success in war l)y a 
long course of religious .austerities undergone 
for obtaining the favour of llanuniana. In 
the Bengali llamavan-i In* ligures as a Hr.ahmin 
astrologtsr who went into the inner court <‘f 
llavait’s palace in »|uesi of an arrow by which 
Havana was be killed. 'I’his e.apacity .as an 

astrologer and a Brtlimin m ly have been 
attributed to him in conformity with the 
f)ld belief that he was the 
founder of a school of astrology. 
‘ llanuniana Charit ’ is a well- 
known w’ork on astrology fre<iuently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal. The great Ape is 
also know’ll to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music. I give below a quotation from 
the Sanskrit work Tantrasara in which the 
successes attained by worshipping llanumana 
are mentioned by (J)iva to Biirvati. 
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31^ Jm ITOT^*! I 

mi ft W ^ ftftw’c #’* 

“ Lintcti to me attentively, Oli Goddess, the secret 
of worshipping Hanumana. This is a great virtue 
and destroys all sin. It is to l)e kept secret 
from men. One attains the highest success in 
the shortest time hy this worship. One gets 
victory and even becomes unconquerable in the 
three worlds by obtaining favour of the Ape-god. 
I shall itslate to you the rites of this worship which 
loads to the attainment of one’s objects quickly.” 

In the Heugali Ramayana by Raghunandana 
Goswami, a long chapter is devoted to discourses 
on spiritual subjects given by 
A^r» '■-‘i*'-'" Rama to Hanumana who 
ttgurt;s them as an intelligent 
and learned enquirer. Hanumana-worship is 
often carried to such an abnormal excess that 
it is customary in the dynasty of a certain local 
Indian prince to wear a tail on his accession to 
the throne, as a mark of respect for the Ape- 
god. Murilri Gupta, the celebrated poet and 
Sanskrit scholar and a contemporary of Chaitan^, 
is l)elieved to have 1)eon an incarnation of 
Hanumana, and we have it on the authority 
of the Bengali work, Vaisnava-Vandana, written 
360 years ago, that a Brahmin with all the 
members of his family actually saw that Murftii 
Gupta had a tail! 
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So we see that through every form of 
religious belief amongst the Hiiulus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, whieh tiiough now made 
inseparable from the Rainayanie legend in 
{lopular opinion, seems to ha\«» been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India. We 
have shown that in the Rrimilvana l)V VAlmiki, 
though Jlanumana’s eharacter is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for tin* general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycle.s of this country. lie is an astrologer, a 
scholar, a musician and a saviour 
An II Sia jfiKi besides a god of the 

(^ivaites, the Ruddhists, the (^Aktas and Vaisija- 
vas. His character is, however, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and Wind. It seems 
to us that in ancient tim(‘s he was worshipped 
by merchants and his Iwinner ro.se high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character Jis a great sea-|M>wer is maintained. The 
•laina Kllm&yaita has given a forecast of his birth' 

■ *rwl urerw fsarsq; i 

snfipflt ^5t ftv irw ffrmftm: n 
ww wsit wsfi jw: I 
rtwi rft*t fWt: gn; i 
nlft mW fisa; i 

filwws I 
»?hi ww #tst nwfiiv' wt I 

The J'HH Ch^ i//, 
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and de8crit)es stories about the banishment of 
his mother AnjanA for a moral flaw. If he had 
belonged to any special sect or to any special 
epoch of history, all the different creeds in 
India would not Imve owned him as their own. 
Literatures based on a non-Sanskritic basis, such 
as those l)elonging to ^langal Chandi and 
Manasa l)ovT, have even more strongly empha¬ 
sised his signihcance in the spiritual world, than 
those which represent the Aryan culture. This 
indicates that some of the indigenous traditions of 
prehistorie India have survived in the vernacular 
literatures, and that tliey refer to that remote 
age when the Hnniayana had not yet described 
the exploits of the Ap»i-god. He had already 
temples devoted to his worship in many places ; 
and the liainayana legends adopted him in the 
same way as other cults had attempted to do. 
The llainayana’s success eventually screened from 
our views the march of the great Ape through the 
boundless space of time. And in the perspective 
of the epic we find his movements restricted 
lietwoen Kiskindha and Ceylon. It is for this 
that the great Epic of Yalmlki cannot explain 
why he is worshipped by hundreds of devotees in 
preference to Bharata, Laksmana, Kau 9 alyA, 
Da 9 aratha and Vibhi^na. Hanumana is the 
common name for Apes, and his worship, we 
believe, is a relic of the old Ape-worship of 
nations. 
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(6) The supplementary cantos of the Bam&ya^a. 

The genuine epic of Valmiki, I have already 
indicated, begins Avith the Ajodbyil and ends with 
the Lanka Kanda. The rest was interpolated at 
a much later time. This view is now established, 
and on this point all oriental scholars seem to 
be unanimous. Tlie original index of the 
UamftyaiAa begins with the episode of King 
Da 9 aratha*s preparations to install llama and 
ends with his return to Ajodhya after 14 years. 
From Ajodhya to Lanka, cantos included in this 
index, the interest of the poem scarcely flags. 
It is evidently the Avork of one of the greatest 
narrators of human events—one Avhosc lines 
breathe unmatched pathos in supremely felici¬ 
tous expressions, creating a series of connected 
mental visions—and a panorama of magni¬ 
ficent scenes Avhich carry us breathless, with 
hearts stirred up to the highest pitch of emo¬ 
tions. The foot-prints of a giant are un¬ 
mistakable and cannot be confounded with 
the pigmy steps of later interpolators. The 
Adi Kanda and Uttara Kanda occasionally 
present passages of commendable beauty, but 
the patch-work is strikingly apparent. We miss 
the noble strain of the great Epic master at 

Th« ci.«»cter,>t.c every step, and find in these 
style of tse cantos the characteristic 

ID tne first and the 

Uit cantoe. style of the later Purftpas. The 

Uttara .Awere ragrafted oa the. Epic .a. 
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few centurires after ttie origiaal had been com¬ 
posed. If tlic striking contrast offered by the 
style of these supplementary chapters fails to 
convince a reader owing to his want of 
sufficient knowledge of Sanskrit poetry, there are 
certainly other evidences Avhich clearly prove the 
situation. The original index of the Bamaya 9 a 
has already been referred to. It was now widely 
known to Indian readers. Any device or mani¬ 
pulation in it would 1)e at once detected. So the 
interpolators could not change it. Hut the added 
chapters must be included in the index, and this 
was done by an uncalled for supplementary index 
and in a manner the apparent inconsistency of 
which will strike every reader. In order to intro¬ 
duce this supplementary chapter an explanation 
was found neces.sary. The interpolator relates 
that after the first index had l)een conceived, 
Valmiki the poet took a bath in 
1 lie two iii.i. X. H Tamasai. This made his 

vision clearer and ho saw other things by dint of 
his imagination which were not indicated in the 
original index. Thus a second index was added. 
Curiously this index repeats everything of the 
original one adding only the substance of the 
chapters that were added. The twin indexes 
now stand side by side in the poem, the latter 
one—an ill-shaped patch-work which any one 
will at once detect as such. In the prelimi¬ 
naries of the second index it is written, that 
after Nftrada, the sage, had acquainted V&lmiki 
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with the substance of the llam&yai^, the poet 
was endowed with a' glorious vision by wliich he 
beheld other incidents of Rama’s career than 
those indicated in the accounts of Nsrada. 

That the original poem ended with the canto, 
known as the Lankft Kanda, is evident from the 
concluding passages which state that after Rama 
had been installed on the throne of Ajo<lhyft, “ he 
performed 10 horse-sacrifice 
of thoLanMKtadr’' cercmoiiies and that during his 
reign no woman suffered from 
widowhood, the earth was free from reptiles and 
venomous snakes and there was no disease in it. 
There were no robbers during the time, and no 
one fell a victim to premature death. No one 
envied his fellowmen and the clouds poured 
rain making the earth fertile, and various kinds 
of flower and fruit trees grew in plenty. The 
subjects were supremely happy and Rftma, the 
good king, reigned for 10,000 years. This is the 
original poem—the Adi Kavya—which in olden 
times was composed by Valmiki. One who 
hears it is saved from all sins.”' 

We should lay a stress upon the word Adi 
(original) in the above. This seems to hint 
that the orginal poem by Vslmlki ended hero. 
After this there are other benedictory verses 
which are usual in respect of Indian sacred 
books, invoking blessings on the hearers at the 
conclusion, and indicating the scope of their 
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* Tlie BlmSyava, LonU Kinds. 
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charitublii duties to the Pandit who recited the 
poem before a large multitu'de. Such verses are 
generally written at the conclusion by the copyist 
of a Itook, or by the llrahmin who reads a poem 
from the pulpit and are called phala^rttti. 
They clearly prove that the original Ramayaiia 
of Vftlmlki ended with the Lankft Kftnda as 
detailed in the first index. The Rftmayana 
travelled to the island of Java and was trans¬ 
lated there into the local kucibhasa in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The version 
there also ends with the Lanka Kanda, showing 
that at the time when the epic w»is taken to 
that island the last canto was not composed. 
T1 u 5 Uttara Kanda also was introduced into that 
island, later on, but as a separate book,—not as 
an integral part of the epic as we find it in India. 
It is a noteworthy point that whilst the Lanka 
Kanda ends with a declaration that Bama, the 
good king, jierformed ten horse-sacrifice ceremo¬ 
nies and ruled for 10,000 years, the narrative of 
the Uttara Kanda describes only one horse- 
sacrifice-ceremony, which is also the first and 
last that Rama is said to have performed during 
his life. This is evidently anomalous. 

We have tritnl to prove that in the epic of 
Valmiki we find the northern ballads about 
Rama and the southern 1>allads about Ravaua 
hletidtal tc^ether and presented as a single story. 
'Pile combination of the two stories might 
have already been made before him by the 
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ballad-mongers, but Vftliniki ga\-c‘ tbe most 
eloquent and tbe most pon'erful version of the 
two stories thus inixi'd together in his grand 
poem. We have also attempted to show that the 
Ape-god Hanumana was given a conspicous place 
in his great work, thougli there was no mention 
of him in the original Nortliern l»*gend. 

Now, after th<‘ Northern legend regarding 
llAma and his exile was related by Valmlki in 
such a wonderful manner, there was an attempt 
made to gather all traditions and fables about 
Havana, the epic having only touched that 
portion of his career in which he. is said to hav«^ 
come in contact with Rama. Alt tlm monstrous 
fables about the exploits of the former, that 
probably originated in the fancy of the Dravidian 
people and which had b(*en first conceived in the 
wilderne.ss of the Deccan, were now stored up 
and emlx>dicd in the IJttara Kanda. Imagination 
once let loose amongst rural people marches 
with giant strides and «'e find 
in the Advuta Ramayapa the 
ten-headed monstm- growing 
into a hydra-headed denii-god reigning in the isles 
of Puskara which is sought to be made a more 
glorious seat than DankA. The RAmayapa by 
Jagata Ram ( 1725 A. D.) has a compendium 
describing the deeds of this hero, which are nd 
doubt taken from the Advuta RAmaya^a, and 
Kalikf^na Das the author of ChandrakAnta— 
a writer of the eighteenth century—has a work 
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on the same subject. I’he mythology haa created 
an enormous literature, and the fanciful writers 
were not content l)y imagining a hydra-headed 
hero but even magnifying him into a thousand 
headed one. These giant.s also are called 
by the common name of RavaBa. Resides the 
e.’cploits of Ravana which form one of the main 
subjects of Uttara Kivnda, Rilma is made there 
a champion of Rrahmanism, as will appear from 
his unjustiilable execution of Sudraka. The 
virtue of renunciation which Rama so strikingly 
exhibited by keeping his father’s pledge was 
exaggorat»jd in an extravagant manner in 
that cant(* by capricious imagination. The 
Krahmanical ideal is put forth here in an 
unmistakable manner. He who could renounce 
his kingdom for his father’s word was also 
capable of renouncing his dear queen for 
preserving his good name among his subjects; 
not only so but he could even separate 
himself for ever from his dear half-brother 
Laksmana for the word he gave to a Brahmin. 
Laksmapa’s virtues are exaggerated in the des¬ 
cription that for li years he fasted and had no 
sleep in order to qualify himself for killing 
Indrajita. Thus the great characters of Vftl- 
mlki’s epic who live and move as human beings, 
though of a superior type, were transformed 
into personifications of Brahmanieal dogmas 
by the ingenuity of an orthodox school of 
poets who certainly congratulated themselves 
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on the improvement, tliey thought— they suc¬ 
cessfully made on the epic in the supplementary 
canto. 

The additions to the Iltlmtiyana were meant 
to .serve two main purposes; firstly to relate 
the stories and fables about Havana, trans¬ 
mitted proliably through Southern traditions. 
This Avas made the chief subject of the Uttara 
ElAnda; but a far more important purpose 
was served by adding tiie Adi Kiinda, rAz., to 
establish Kama as an incarnation of Visnu. 

The original Ramayaiia, ex- 
rfMnm cepting ouly one short passage 
r.r'thp Laukil Kaiida, invests 

lliima throughout with human 
virtues; hut the Adi Kiinda was added to deify 
him and make him a set-off from the Brah- 
minic side against the Buddha who had already 
risen to divinity. The Adi Kanda is, l)esides, 
full of praise of the Brahmins and of the 
Brahminic powers and shows that at the time 
of its composition the caste rules were clearly 
defined and made' stringent by Brahminic 
codes. It, besides, abounds with descriptions of 
shrines sanctified by Brahminic tradition. The 

verse 14) and ailpNit I 

(Chap. 66, verse 22) clearly indicate that the 
Kfhatriya element had succumbed to Brahminic 
powers—a fact which appears in .striking con¬ 
trast to the state of things described by the 
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liiuldiia in the Ambatta Sutta. ParusuBSmais 
inlroduend in this ciiaptor as tlie dtjstroyer of the 
rjice of ICshati'iyas, the quarrel l)et\veen A’a^istha 
and Vii/wamitra i;lahorately dealt with in the 
hook is merely a proud vindication of the 
f?lory of the Krahininic ascendency. The Adi 
Ktiiida Iwisides abounds with genealogies of 
king.s, with pages filled with pedigrees on the 
lines «)f the latcw Piiranas. We find that 
“ from [ksaku sprang Alambu.sa; from him 
Ili 9 ala of great fame; from Ki 9 &la sprang 
lletnchandra of mighty power and from him 
8uchandra who begot Dhiimrnshya; the son 
«)f Uhumrashya was ^rinjaya; from him 
sprang Sahadeva of great power; Salmdeva’s 
sou was virtuous Ku 9 ashya and from him sprang 
Somadatta whose sou was Kakutstha; from 
Kakutstha sprang Mahateja (Chap. 47, verses 
12-17) Such stale and dry genealogical accounts 
are given also of the Nimi dynasty (Chap. 71) 
and wo also find similar pedigrees of the sage 
Vigwamitra (Chap. 51, verses 16-19). From 
Ayodhyft to Lanka wc met with only one pa 9 .sage 
giving a pedigree; it is that of the Devss 
(Chap. 15 Aranya Kanda); but that account is 
far from being so dry as those which frequently 
occur in the Adi KAnda. The Adi Kftnda in this 
respect, as I have already said, resembles the 
later Furauas. There are besides many instances 
of disagreement between the accounts given in 
different places of the Adi Kftnda and l)etween 
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thoso in the latter and the otlier cantos. In 
Chapter 66, verse 8 Hevaratha is dcscril)ed as 
the eldest son of Nimi, but in Chapter 71 Dova- 
ratha is traced as the 6th in descent from Ninii. 


In the Ayodhya KSnda mention is made of 
tin? great how of Civa having 

Thu auoiuaIU'8. , -p. » * x -t-v 

been a gift of \ aruna to Deva- 
ratha, the elder brother of Jilnaka (Chap. 121, 
verse 30) but in the Adi Kanda Varu^a is 
not the giver of the bow. 'VVe need not attach 
much importance to those discrepancies; they 
may creep into a poem owing to the in¬ 
advertence of copyists or interpolators. But 
there is no doubt the whole of iVdi Kanda 


is permeated by a spirit of Brahininic influence 
which offers a great contrast to the free 
and noble |)oetical inspirations breathed in 
the four later cantos. The .\di Kanda busies 


itself like the Pumoas in describing the cycle 
of Brahminic legends, for instance, the death 
of 60,000 sous of Sagara by the fire that 
emanated from a Brahmin’s eye, the story of 
Vamana, the 5th incarnation of Yisnu (Chap. 29, 
verse 19,) of the churning of the Ocean 
(Chap. 35, verse 15-27), of the king Amburisa 
(Chap. 62-63). It is to Ixj regretted that 
the account of Ahalya’s indecent love for 
Indra in the Adi Kanda and the episode of 
Kambhavatl in the LHtara Kanda have been 


attributed to the great poet Avhose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity. 
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The two added cliapters have given great 
opportunity and scope to our Bengali poets for 
introducing an eiicyclopiedic collection of old 
legends not contained in the Sanskrit poem, 
and wo sluill now proceed to examine in what 
relation our Bengali llamayanas stand to the 
Sanskrit epic. 



CHAPTER III. 


('i) A Btrikinq' affinity of Dome Boiifrnli lopondH with thono of 
^(cdi<iVaI Kuropo. 

(h) A comparative review of the Kpic and tin IU'IivhIi KiiimixiiQiiK 
(r) Tho influence of the local reli);ioiH cults. 


(a) A striking affinifg of some liengnli legenrls 
with those of MeiVuconl Enrofm. 

A mere translation cannot be of any bistinj,' 
, vtilue. A irvcat imct certain!v 

(o) Bccftnli IWnitt- ' n . * 

yaiiiiH arc not more bolOlIgS to hU timcs. but tll« 
iruiiBlntion. i i ■ • 

share which coiut'mporaiy in¬ 
fluence contributes to the production of his noble 
work should not bo ignored. He may write for 
all ages but he belongs to a particiihir age. The 
statue is best shown agtiin.st tlie sculptui'ed back¬ 
ground and from the pedestal upon which it 
stands. If its position is di.^tnrbed it fails to 
create the impression which it produces us a 
whole. A mere translation of a great jioem, 
however literal, convey.s but a poor idea of 
the original, for, we miss in the translation 
the suggestions which each word carries in the 
original, and the distance of time involving a 
change in social conditions divests the translation 
of some of the naive charms of a classic poem. 

9 
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A Shakespeare is essentially English, a Homer 
Greek and a flatiis Persian; nay more, they belong 
to special epochs of history, and this we mu^t 
not forget. 'J hough all nationalities in all times 
have the power to appreciate the poetic beauty of 
their works, their connection with the nations 
that produced them and the age in which they 
lived, is indissoluble. If by translation the 
great beauty of an epic or a lyric poem could be 
reproduced; a Dante, a Virgil or a Schiller \rould 
have heeji the same in all the different languages 
of the world. But such a rt:sult is not attained 
even by tin; most strenuous efforts of scholarly 
translators. 

When the Bengali Ramayana was hrst 
composed, the ag(i of Valmiki had long gone by. 
The grandeur of the poem could be appreciated 
by scholars alone, but in order to bring it within 
the scope of popular appreciation, old VAlmlki 
had to be remodelled, recast and considerably 
reduced in size. This was certainly done, and 
this is the way by which great poems have been 
rendered understandable by the masses of India. 
It is by sucb means that the two epics—the 
BAmayaiia and the Mahabharata-were Bengali- 
cized rather than translated into Bengali, and th^ 
made to exercise such a great influence in 
moulding our national character. T^e Bengali 
KSmSyana is not merely an abridgment or 
summary of Valmiki’s epic. Evei-y character, 
every situation, described in the Sanskrit poem. 
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underwent a remarkable change from age to 
age. The Bengali life has mainly moulded the 
epic with its own peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and this is why the poem is so uiiivemlly popular 
in Bengal. The indigeiioiis iKilJads, .soiig.s and 
traditions of an age, prior to even that of 
Valmlki, may he traced among tlio materials 
which have gone to the making of the Bengal 
Bamaya^a in its present shape. The character 
of HanumSna, as I have already suggested, 
had been one of an all-pervading interest in 
our literature in ancient times. The worship 
of Chaiidi is perhaps older than the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation inasmuch as the figure 
of a goddess greatly lik<! her, riding a lion, was 
discovered in Crete hy ^Ir. Evans. This deity 
was worshipped there probably in 8000 B.C. 
The Ma-worship of the Hittees, which Hall 
mentions in his History of the Oriental Nations^ 
is also a very old cult, and the goddess Mangal 
Ohandi of whom the vernacular literatures have 
been the chief exponent is probably linked 
with this mother-cult of ancient nations. 
Hanumana is associated with this cult as also 
with the ^ivaite and Buddhist religions, though 
he has now’ become in.soparably connected with the 
Yaisnava cult. This point we have already 
discussed at some length. With a hundred in¬ 
digenous stories and traditions are these Bengali 
R&mftyanas connected, though they profess to 
be mere Bengali versions of the epic of Vftlmlki. 
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The war of Rama with Lava and Ku9a in the 
last canto does not form a part of the Sanskrit 
Uttara Kanda. Fropa whatever source the 
Bengali liamayaiis may have obtained these 
jujcounts, the story is one apparently common to 
all Aryan nations. The Teutonic and Persian 
mythical traditions have described similar stories 
of a light between father and son. And in the 
Mahabharata we have it in the contest between 
.Arjuna and Babriibahana. The Irish God 
Ciiclnititinm fought a duel with bis son Conloacb 
in the GHelia legends. The fight of Vasma- 
loehann in (he Lniikti Kanda of the Bengali 
XMinfiyanas naturally strikes one by the coin- 
oideiico it presents with the story of the god 
Halnr of Gaelic mythology. Balor had two 
eyes, oiu* was always kept closed, for it w’as so 
venomous that it killed any one 

Tho suirv of tli<' , •« , 1 ^ 11 

Ynsninlovhniin iiihI Oil Wliom itS lOOk ICll. vJn 

other i«Kitn<i days of liattle he was placed 

opiKisite to the enemy, the lid of the destroying 
eye was lifted up with a hook and its gaze 
withcrctl all who stood before it'. Is not the 
story almost exactly like that of Vasmalochana 
described in the Bengali Ramayahas ? We read 
of a thief in the mythology of the British 
Islands, “a mighty man of magic who put 
every one to sleep by charms before he removed 
the possessions of King Lludd”*. This reminds 

* Celtic ni;th aiiil Legend by Charlet Sqoire, p. 40. 

• Oilte. p. 379. 
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US of the charm applied by Mahi Rsvana in the 
Bengali RSmayai\as. By his sorceries he put to 
sleep the whole army of lliima. The thief of Bri* 
tish mytliology is also of the same type as Inda 
(f®*n), the famous sorcerer of the Dharniar 
mangal poems. I liave referred to some of 
these in my Folk-literature of Bengal. Thus 
we find in the Bengali BAinaynhas an echo 
of thu fables and traditions current in the 
far west. In .ancient times stories as these 
travelled from one country to another by 
sea and land till they became the common 
heritage of manv nations. In the ballads of 
3fayiinmatJ, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature, wo read of the 
gigantic feats of the queen who by witchcraft 
changed herself into different animals in order 
to pursue Goda Yama who was (lying with her 
royal husband’s life, A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and those of the three 
princesses—daughters of king Ilesperides, w'ho 
by sorcery changed themselves to three ospreys 
and pursued the son.s of Tuirenn who had 
assumed the shapes of hawks. But the sons of 
Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 
themselves to swans dived into the sea.' 
The romantic story of the king Dandi who was 
enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urva§i 
changed to a mare by curse may have similarly 


■ CoHic iDjth and Legend l-y Charles Sqnire, |i. UO. 
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a parallel in that of the lore of Angus for Caer, 
the beautiful goddess u'ho was transformed into a 
swan. It is, therefore, a curious thing to find in 
the Bengali versions of the epics stories similar 
to those current in distant parts of the world, and 
this should evidently be traced to pre> historic 
fables though the writers from whom we directly 
get them in the vernacular poems may belong to 
comparatively recent times. 

(ft) A comporalive remow af the Bengali 
Ramuj/aiiaa and ValmlkVa Epic. 

We have observed that the Bengali recensions 
of the lliimtlyai>a were partly abridged and 
partly e.vpanded and very considerably changed 
for various reasons, the chief of which was to 
give it a shape which would be acceptable to 
Bengali readers. 

First, let us see what portions were omitted 
In the Bengali recensions. Next we shall proceed 
to see what new things were added. Then we 
shall be in a position to understand the salient 
traits of our national character. There are pas- 
„ , sages of bold straightforward* 

Where iho Bengnli ® ® 

writer* ilormtvd from U08S in V ftlinlKI S Opic, W'hich OUr 

rcccnsionists feared to reproduce 
thinking that the noble characters of the Bftnia- 
yftna would suffer in the estimation of the Bengali 
people, if they introduced them in their works. 
In the Ayodhyft K&nda Laksmana, infuriated at 
the banishment of B&ma, exclaims before 
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Kau^alya “ Here do I take the vow of killing 
my old father, attached to Kaikeyi. ” ' The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror according to 
scriptures, but Valmlki did not see the ciiaraoters 
through scriptures but by a mental vision in 
which “ he saw the incidents of the Ramftyat^ 
as vividly as one sees the fruit inyrabolam in 
one’s hand.” * The vow which was but the fleet¬ 
ing words uttered in a fit of intense temporary 
e.vcitement onlv shows the towering character of 
a great hero in rage, but in the Rengali B>ilm&- 
yaiias tliis portion of his speech finds no place. 
Kau 9 alya in the Ajodhya K&nda laments over 
the exile of Rtlma saying that accustomed to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
Il&ma WHS, how could he sleep in the forest 
resting his head on his arm which Avas hard 
like an iron Imr.”'* The arm of a Bengali 
gentleman should be soft as a ^iri.^ flower ; a 
strong arm, according to Bengali ideas, suits only 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier. 
Thus no poet dared to give the rude strength of an 
iron bar to Bama’s arm in Bengali recensions. On 
the other hand we have a line in KrittivAsa which 
says, " Rfima as a child AA'andered in the garden 
with a bow made of flowers.”* How acceptable 

* J w*wieinn*ien’'l Ajodhya K/lniU, Chap 21, 
Ver«c 19. 

* Chap 3, Verne 6, Adi. 

* ^ vftw et w fiqiw r i” Cbap ei, Verae 7, AyodhylaT. 

* “ W W ftC® WW r K*nda, Kritiirte. 
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id this picture to the Bengali mind ! When 
^ina was called to the presence of his father 
Da 9 aratha, and Kaikeyi, his step mother, asked 
him if he would he prepared to keep his father’s 
pledge, he said, “I shall gladly give my kingdom 
and even Sita to Bharata of my own accord; 
what do you say of the mere kingdom, when my 
father wills it ? The offering of Slta is cer¬ 
tainly not ill good taste, nor is the saying of Sitft 
to llama W l” We 

have it again in the Lanka Kanda that llamaatthe 
sight of Sita returning to his presence after the 
great victory luldressed her in a jealous fit and 
said, “ You may place your heart on Bibhisana, 
Sugriva, liaksmana or Bharata. As light 
which though pleasant pains the diseased eye, so 
a.sight of you, so dear to me, pains me.”* This 
speech of llama offering Sita to a brother is also 
not in good taste, and Sita gives a well-deserved 
retort, saying, “ How is it. Oh hero, that you 
speak rude words like a vulgar man, which pain 
my ear.s ? ” The words were vulgar and Sita 
emphasises it. Valmlki knew his own great 
charivcter iu whose mouth they were put. Still 
he did not hesitate in putting them there. We fihd 
all his characters living : towering they are, but 
ijd their speeches and action they were never 

* fs ^ lit nw srt 

smt wmw BilfWi f«’ fipn iiitfipi:r’ 

MmSjrKQa, Ajodhyi, Cli. 10, Vur«o 7. 

* IahU, Chap. 117, Vetnea 17 and 23. 
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intended to be faultless ; for VaJmiki did. not 
write the epic with a purpose. The ofTering of a 
man’s wife to his younger brother, though BAma 
uttered such words in a moment of great mental 
distraction, seems to suggest that probably in the 
society of those days, a younger brother could 
marry his elder brother’s wife, a pratice Still 
prevalent in some places of Orissa. Whatever it 
be, our Bengali recensionists dared not include 
such passages in their work. In the AyodhyA 
KAnda Rama when he approaches SitA on the 
eve of his going to the forest, gives her some 
advice knowing that she would stay at home. 
In course of this he says, “ Bo not harp upon my 
virtues and good qualities before BhArata, for a 
man in power does not like to bear the praise of 
others.”' This implies an uncharitable and 
unfair reflection on BhArata. But at that critical 
moment RAma addressing his wife in private 
could not possibly speak welbbalanced words 
everywhere, and Valmlki was careless as to 
what should be said and Avhat should not be 
said ; “he saw the march of events liefore him 
in his glorious vision and what his mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing. 
The same bold straightforward ness could not be 
expected in the Bengali poets who translated the 
epic, and hence those and similar passages have 
iieen omitted in the Bengali works. 

* ‘ WTffSn 1% 3TO 1 wwwq ” Ayodhja, Chap. 86. Vert* 86. 

' Adi KSndit. Ch»|>. 3, Veran|7. 
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That poetry has greatly suffered in the 
vernacular recensions goes without saying. The 
magnificent description of Chitrakuta “that 
rises aloft tearing as it were 
thil*ori^nfti muwii in the Very bosom of the earth’” 
with its many-coloured cliffs 
shining in the sun, the grandeur of the saered 
stream of the Ganges, which the poets says 
“ sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her 
waves dash against one another and sometimes 
smiles quietly with her soft bud-like foam,” 
the pictur»;squo beauty of her waters which 
"sometimes rise aloft by the force of winds 
and look like braids on woman’s head,”’’ and 
the terror of her Avhirlpools,—the murmurs of 
waves gentle luul soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and "at places 
l)eautiful iNvnks with picturesque trees sur¬ 
rounding her like garlands”^—all these are 
missed in the Bengali poems. The dream-like 
lieauty of the lake Pompa and the graphic 
accounts of the seasons raise but feeble echoes 
in the poems of Bengal. The Iliad strikes one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
llftniAyai.ui, on the other hand, is not only great 
in human interest aud unmatched in its pathos 


• •• unfit egPwn; T’ ch. 94, Veness. 

• - wwutuvteW I 

• wifinnii •” 

‘ “ •fin iftvW*« ^tlrfwWV^StinU 1” Avodhyl. Chiip. so 

Verw* 19-110. 
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but is also wonderful in its descinptions of 
natural scenery. As we wander in our imagina¬ 
tion through the regions described by the poet, 
we feel the truth of Rama’s saying to Sita 
“ Here living in this heautiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regi’et the loss of 
my kingdom, nor feel a desire for Ayodhys.” 
Throughout these descriptions the human 
interest is' preserved. The accounts of Vompa 
and of the seasons have lieen enlivened by 
ivAma’s lament over the loss of Sita. This has 
spread a sweet charm over the who!<! thing, and 
the tender and poetic wail of Rama rings in our 
oars like the strain of a lyre in a wilderness. 
In whatever ase the epic of Valmiki might have 
been written, it has recorded the tirst impressions 
of tlie Aryan race on its coming in contact 
with the grand and picturestiue scenery of the 
Deccin. The ecstatic joy of the eyes that sud¬ 
denly confront sublime scenery is recorded on 
every page of the Aranya and the following c tntos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army led by Sugriva suddenly ushered 
into the sea-coast. Their all-absorbing thought 
of recovering Sita leaves them for a moment. 
The sight of the sea to which they were not 
accustomed strikes them with mute wonder, and 
for a moment all other thoughts laid aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound. The poet says, “ The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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boundless sea.”' In mute wonder the monkey- 
army stood there and for a time imagined that 
the sea rose up (o the sky by force of the wind 
and uttered unconnected words in delirious joy 
which they vainly strove to understand. All 
these we miss in the Bengali recensions, and the 
attempts of later poets like Raghunandan 
to reproduce the text in this respect create 
but a feeble echo, ns the woi’ds lack the inspired 
force of the original. It was well that 
KrittivAsa did not attempt it. The seasons 
he certainly described, for that was found indis¬ 
pensable in relating the story and the incidents 
of the Kiskindhakanda; but his description is 
short, compared with tin? original. ‘VVe miss there 
the grandeur of wood-land scenery—the meadows 
on the hills displaying their treasure of n^na 
and Maptapunia tlowtu's on the one hand, and 
the tall blacklwirry trees on the other, whose 
fruits looked like a swarm of bees gathered 
on the boughs. Krittivilsa hardlv notices 
them, he briefly shites instead the peculiarities 
of the low Gangetic valley flooded by rain¬ 
water. For he knew the cla.ss of people for 
whom he wrote his poem, and meant that his 
book should be read by the masses. So he did 
not waste his poetical energies on a description 
of the tall pines and cedar-trees, but was content 
with giving an account of the kuuda and ketaki 
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flower-plants which grow so abundanlly in the 
Bengal plains. He did not want to show vain 
erudition like Baghunandan and burden his 
poem with too much display of classic wealth. 
The cottage he built in the low plains was suit¬ 
able for the rural people for whom he intended 
it. Where eould there be a room in it for ' the 
heavy gothic decorations and architectural 
grandeur of Valmiki’s noble editice ? 

The Bengali poet has admittedly a power to 
create pathos; but it wjvs not easy to keep pace 

with the master of pathetic 

The pathue 

lore—Valmlki. Centuries have 
passed aw'ay since the great epic was written, but 
the poem still continues to be read with tears. 
The lofty character of Kau 5 alya in the Ayodhyft 
Kftnda has been reduced in the Bengali version 
to a care-worn doting Bengali mother. We 
seek in vain here for the (lueen-like majesty of 
the mother as presented in the original. There she 
offers her grateful tribute of worship to Fire at the 
news of her son’s installation, and when that son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief, 
staggers for a while, but iii.stantly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 
fortitude—that majestic love which raises her 
far above the average woman. We find her 
in all the glory of a queen who gave birth 
- to a noble son like BAma. The altar was 
there, and she was worshipping Fire in 
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gratitude for her son’s success. But when she 
hears of the great calamity, the fire of the 
altar is not extinguished and she stands 1)efore it 
with the same lofty devotion praying for her 
son's safety in exile. Eloquent and pathetic, 
wonderfully ailm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with tears and with 
admiration. A sublime pathos runs through her 
words “ May that success which Vamana, while 
encountering Vali, attained, that which Indra 
achievedtin his l)attle with Vretra and Garuda 
in his attempts to secure the divine ambrosia 
—be yours, my son ! May the virtues you have 
attained by devotedly performing your duties to 
your parents preserve you from harm ! You 
have i»reserved faith and duty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest! May the span 
of my life extend so that I may see you once 
more, my son, when, after fourteen years, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets of Ayodliya—your pains all inmovod 
and gone, on your fultllling your father’s vow ! 
And may 1 live to see your face once again glow¬ 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhya !” 

Krittivasa and other Bengali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman bewailing the 
loss of her son, in the place of this KaugalyA, and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
character resigned in sutTering. We need not 
dwell upon similar other instances where the great 
pathos of the original is not reproduced in the 
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Bengali version. They are too many to be men¬ 
tioned in the space \re can allot here. The prince 
Bharata, overpowered by grief over the exile of 
Rama, marches to meet the latter with the whole 
people of Ayodhya. His mother has done n great 
wrong ; without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
the situation of a sinner in public estimation. 
How can Rama be made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
occupies him. Pining in grief he comes to 
the city of ^ringavera, and Gubaka, the 
chief of the place and a friend of Rama, shows 
Bharata the bed of straw on the bare ground 
where Rama, Sita and Laksmana slept in the 
night. .As an ascetic Rama had refu.sed the offer 
of hospitality in the palace of the chief. The 
gold dusts from the mrli of Sita were still shin¬ 
ing on the straw bed, and as Bharata saw them 
he trembled in grief with eyes fixed to the 
skies. He then cast a vacant look around and 
swooned. The ministers gathered round and the 
friendly arms of Guhaka embraced him. He 
w'as restored to consciousness by the application 
of cold water and when he was liimself again, he 
wept and said; He lived in the palace of gold, 
served by a thousand attendants, -the palace 
resonant with the warble of gjiy birds and shin¬ 
ing in resplendence with iis many-coloured 
jewels! How could he, my brother, sleep on the 
bare ground and upon the straw ? It seems all 
like a dream!” Then when he met Hama, the 
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latter was surprised to see him "reduced to 
a skeleton, dressed in barJc like an ascetic, 
though a prince. He threw himself at bis 
brother’s feet and washed them with bis tears." 
An attempt has Ijeen made to reproduce in 
tiengaii the pathos of these passages and those 
describing the death of Da 9 aratha and the tale 
of Andhamuni. But one who reads together the 
original and the vernacular recensions, will often 
sigh over the imperfections of the latter. We 
may also refer to the pathos of the passages des¬ 
cribing Jatayu’s death, Lak^inana’s first meeting 
with iianumana and Uanuinana’s meeting with 
Sltil—the beauty and tenderness of which are 
but ill-conveyed in the Bengali recensions. 

We have already stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kilnda that Valmlki saw the march 
of events in his mental vision. " He saw Da 9 a- 
ratha, lltlma, Lakamana, Sitii with the whole 
host of ()eople of the kingdom, moving, speaking 
and laughing tut they actually did.”‘ 

This account of the poet’s vision seems to be 
but too true, for when he describes the speeches 
of the one or the other of his characters, he does 
not fail to give his very attitude and gestures 
at the time of speaking, as if he were an eye¬ 
witness. The infuriated Laksmana was giving a 
resentful reply to BAma’s calm and philoso- 
pliical discourse in which the latter had ascribed 
his banishment to fate. Laksmana stretched 

‘ Adi Kdnda, Chap. 3. Verne 4, 
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his right arm onward as the elephant does its 
trunk ; bis head was raised and neck slightly bent 
towards ESma and casting a crooked glance at the 
latter thus addressed him.”' When Itilina had 
accepted the order of bJs exile Laksmana 
followed him, full of rage, with bis eyes that 
glistened with tears but he spoke not a word.”" 
These two lines call up a vivid picture. In the 
hermitage of Bharadwiija, Bharata, while intro¬ 
ducing the queens, his mothers, to the wvint 
said, “.lust see, like the slender bough of the 
karnikur tree, with flowers witliered, she stands 
in bewildered grief resting herself on the left 
arm of Kaucalya; she is Suinitra, the second 
queen of my father.”" In the Siindam Kt&nda 
Hanum&na was on the simapH tree in the Asoka 
Garden of Riivana. He spoke slowly and praised 
Kama in a sort of solilo<iuy. Sita’s attention was 
directed to the speech. The poet says, “She, whose 
beautiful hair flowed in curls, raised her face, half* 
covered with her curling hair, and looked up to 
the aimapa tree.”" This again calls up a lovely 
picture. We only refer to a few passages out of 
many which illustrate the truth of the saying in 
the Adi K&nda that the poet saw things and events 
tltat he descriljed with his own eyes. How could 
the poets of Bengal be expected to reproduce 
the beauty of Valmiki’s inimitable passages ? 

■ fUmtjBOa AjrodhTfl KCnd*. Chap. 23, Verae* 4><>. 

Ditto Chap. ft2, Venen 22-23 

' BlmSj^a Sondarii Klnda, Chap. 31, Verae 10. 
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The imageries used by Valmiki are often times 
full of imaginative grandeur as in the description 
of Itava^i’s (light over the sea with SitA, Hanu- 
mftna’s march over the deep and those used to 
describe the death-scene of Vali. But sometimes 


the metaphors are apt and l)eautiful in one or 
two short suggestive words. The ladies of 
UAvarta’s harem were sleeping in the inner 
apartments of the palaci; reserved for them,— 
their garments loose and charms all laid bare. 
Ravaijiia slept on an ivory couch near them. One 
single light from a golden lamp burnt and the 
poet .says, “ It stared with oiu! steady glance over 
the sleeping beauties, availing itself of Havana’s 
sleep.”' I have already referred to the lines 
where Rama whose jealousy was roused said t<> 
Sita, ” Like the light that is beautiful to look 
at but pains a diseased eye, the sight of you, 
though sweet, is now' unbearable to me.” 

We need not dw'ull at any more length u{K)n 
the beauty of Valmiki’s poem. We have iiuli- 
Gated that the Bengali Ramayantus have not been 
successful in conveying to us the grandeur and 
poetry of Vftlmlki’s epic. But we mean no dis- 


piragement of the works of the Bengali poets. 


Whnt wo haru gut 
from <Mir uwii 
not to Im< fuiintl ill i III' 
oriitiiml. 


We have shown lehnf tee hare 
not found at their hands. We 
shall presently show that we 


hare got many things from our 


• RomaroQit Sniianrit Ktiiiln, Chap. 9, Vereo 67. 
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own poelH, which are not in the S iimkrit epic, 
and which lend a Uwtiny chann io its Benyali 
recensions. In fact there is quite an unexpected 
find of original ])eauty in them which has given a 
strange interest to these productions proving the 
originality of the Bengali genius and the power 
of their recasting and remodelling a tale told 
with such superb effect in the original, in their 
own way so as to make it once more a fountain 
of perennial joy and beauty. 

When I read anyone of the Bengali llama* 
yatjuis, lying on my table, some printed, but most 
in the shape of MS8., I find that it is the Bengali 
wife that is presented to me in the picture of 
Sita,—the Bengali mother in that of Kau 9 alya, 
and the whole Bengali life portrayed with 
all its light and shade in the descriptions of the 
Kamayanic incidents. The giants and demons 
them.se) ves lo.se their character, and figure merely 
as Bengali rutliaus afterwards becoming cham¬ 
pions of the Rania-cult. The Bengali llamayai.ias 
are our own poems and we should not 1)e surpris¬ 
ed to find that thewe has lieeit a great departure 
in them from the Sanskrit original. In its 
changed shape the epic has appealed not only io 
the literate but to the illiterate people of Bengal 
as well. The grocer, absorbed in reading the poem 
in the dim light of his kerosinc-lamp, forgets the 
customer at his door, for in the 1xx)k he finds 
not indeed the towering figures and the noble 
flow of poetry of the great epic which would 
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l)e beyond Jii« comprehension, but every tale 
adapted to rustic life, every 

Thu llriitfiili'life vi. , 1 ^ . 

vidiy ill character metamorphosed into 

(haHviiuiili m'l'intiiiiiM. ,, i ,, , , 

a llcii^ali and the whole pre* 
sentiii^ to him what he beholds every morning 
and evening in his own village-homc. But 
though tlu! Epic is thus brought down from 
its soaring height attained ))y the Hindu civilisa¬ 
tion in the hey-day of its glory, though in the 
place of the Himalayan ranges we And only small 
hillocks and mounds, 20 feet high, the tale of 
renunciation and chastity is told not less power¬ 
fully, as the means adopted are such as to Iw 
straightway comprehendi'd by the people. 

The Adi Kilnda of tluj Bengali Ramayapa 
gives the fable of Raja Harish Chandra. The tale 
is a Pauranic one. Krittivasa, however, intrcxluces 
a considerable Bengali element into it. Harish 
Chandi'a, the king, sells himelf to a ‘do/a*—the 
lowest caste in the Hindu Society. In this condi¬ 
tion of abject humility he is given by our poet 
the Bengali vulgar form of his name—“ Ha’riy.” 
The ‘ dmn ’ is called by th(^ familiar Bengali name 
* Killu.’ The wisdom of the rustics of Bengal who 
in a bygone age attributed eartlujuakos to the 
movement of the heads of the elephants—the 
dik ffttjtu, displays itself in illuminating the 
runtl assembly of hearers on scientitic questions'; 

• "(31 W I 

Adi. 
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and all this is not certainly derived from the 
original text. The marriage rites described are 
those belonging to Bengali society. From the 
applic 2 ition of turmeric and rice-paste to the liody 
of the bridegroom u hich is indispensable in mar¬ 
riage-time hero in Bengal, to the observance of 
kfila-rairi —the inauspicious niglit —in Avhich the 
bride and bridegroom should not meet, we And 
every rite minutely mentioned, though the 
marriages described refer to sonut ancient age 
when mojit of these observances, (d' which the 
founders are generally the woman-folk of Bengal, 
w'ere quite unknown, and which are certainly not 
in the original epic of wliich these vernacular 
w'orks profess to be translations. AVe And in these 
rites that familiar and charming opportunity 
which is given to the Bengali bridegroom for 
Anding out the bride fn)ra an assembly of her good- 
humoured companions, silently seated in a dark 
room. The way by which Kama got out of this 
difficulty is also a familiar one in Bengal. “ Sita 
made a sign by moving her left hand from which 
her shell bracelets sounded and llama fortinvith 
hold her by the hand.”' King Dayaratha ex- 
iwrienced the same difficulty which the father of 
the Bengali bride-groom has so ofttm to confront 
in meeting the ever-growing demand of the women 
of the bride’s side in regard to the ceremony 

’rfl It” 
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homes. The character of Sltii is conceived as that 
of a young lovely woman of Bengal. Her 
derness and grace attnvet us; hut even these 
show her contra.st with the (|ueen*like majesty of 
the Sita of the Sanskrit epic. Sometimes a po«*t 
of Bengal introduces in her character .some of 
the foolish traits of a Bengali wife, especially 
tho.se of one belonging to tin* Kulina Brahmin 
family. KrittiviUsa was himself a Kulin Brahmin 
and his father had more than one wife. These 
Brahmins usal to have manv wive.s till onlv very 
recent times. Now Rama obtained the hand of 
Slhl hy fulfilling a condition laid by her father 
•Tanaka which other princes could not do, viz., 
the breaking of the great how of ^iva in the 
Maithil palace. .Vfter marrying her, Riima met 
Parayu Raima on his way hack to home. The 
latter, enraged at the. news that llama broke a how 
that had belongetl to the great god (J)iva, offered 
him another how of that go<l and challenged 
him to string it. Now our poet of Bengal des¬ 
cribes a foolish fear of Sita on tluj occa.sion. 
“ My lord once broke the how of ^iva and got 
me for his wife as a reward. Now the .sag? 
Bhrigu (Paracu llama has brought another l)ow. 
I do not know how many co-wives I .shall 
have!”' Poor Sita! the poet who recast the 

* “ I 
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original character could not Jose sight of the 
resigned grief and mute sufferings of those fair 
ones whom he every clay met in his community, 
tormented with jealousy ! The exaggerated and 
almost morbid sentiment of chastity which 
prevails in the Bengali Brahmin’s home finds 
exj>ression in Slta’s utterance when she stands 
branded with infamy Iwfore her lord. “When 
1 was a mere child, even then I did not touch 
a male child.”' Uow undignified is the whining 
tone of the Bengali girl by way of self-defence as 
contrasted with the one line of just and indignant 
retort made by the Sltii of Valmiki on this occa¬ 
sion : “Oh |)rince, why do you act like one who is 
vulgar and speak rude things that shock my 
ears?” 

Everywhere in the Bengali Ramayaiias we 
find Bengali life with its good and bad qualities 
shadowing the epic of V'alinlki, but bringing it 
a step nearer to the Bengali home. Indeed the 
ideas of the Bengali rustics are strewn over the 
pages of the Bengali Ramayaiias so profusely, 
that the poets, it may be said, fully succeeded 
in making these Ramayanas their own in every 
respect. In this matter they did like one who 
melts a Xaniska or an Asoka gold coin and casts 
it into a smaller shape stamping the name of 
a village Rftja on it: By doing this he certainly 

' “ ’Ilwrviori fWtOT I 
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gives it a local currency, though the locality 
where it has its use may not 1 m' as large as the 
Empire of a great monarch wlioso stamp the 
coin originally bore. Amlhamuni, the bereaved 
father of the boy Sindbu, wboin Da^jwatha has 
killed by a mistake, laments “ I do not speak 
ill of my elders nor do I omit to sjiy my evening 
prayers. Neither may I be accused of taking 
rice with curd? in tlio night, why is then my 
young son doomed to a premature death ? ”* The 
last offence, a mere breach of a rule of health, 
is magnified into si great sin and classtjtl with 
great moral and spiritual transgressions ! This is 
how the jurisprudence of liengiili Hrahmins has 
made an awkward confusion of things ! 

In the aphorisms of Diika and Khanil 
and other earlier works of Bengali literatui*u, 
we have frequently come across astrological 
injunctions which Avere binding upon the village- 
people. A subject nation who used to be at 
the mercy of their rulers and whose will was 
always crossed and over-ridden by those in 
power, could not possiblj depend upon self- 
help like other free peoples of the world. 
Hence there has been that inevitable tendency 
in the rural plains of Bengal to attribute all 
that happens to the influence of planets, llie 

• sqfv I 
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people, Hubject to oppression in those times, both 
when they weiHi right and when they were wrong, 
naturally got their sense blunted as regards 
the result of a moral action. They sought 
relief in the study of planetary influence on 
their destinies and thus solved all puzzling prob¬ 
lems. Siigara, the king who regrets the death 
of his (50,000 sons owing to Brahmanic ire, 
says, “They were all horn when Bahi^ was 
ascendant and T knew from this that they could 
not he long-lived.”' Such reflections are very 
common on the lips of a bereaved Bengali father. 
In the Bengali Uiimayatms there is a super¬ 
abundance of such astrological nonsense. The 
elephant Airilvata had its head cut off, for says 
a Bengali poet, “ ho slept with his head turned 
to the North ”—a thing even di'eaded now by- 
Bengali mothers who would not allow their 
uhildreii to do so! The Bengali idea of courtesy 
finds e.vpression in the anger of Hanumana at 
Nala’s receiving with his left hand the timber 
supplied by the ape-god when the former was 
constructing the bridge over the high sea. 
Bharadwaja, the sage, it is said in the Bengali 
RAmayaua, served the soldiers of prince Bharata 
“ with l)eautiful and soft rice that looked like 
Jiithi flowers.’” Such rice grows in Bengal, 

' '• ^ wtv w w I 
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and Bharadwaja, if ho really a fetwt to 

the sokliors of Uharata, must have done so 
with bread (and not with rico)—the food of 
the upcountry people. Indrajita after winning!' 
a victory over llama’s army enters Lanka, the 
city of Bak^isas, proudly procdaimiii" hi.s success 
by the beat of the Bengali drum—the dAofaAa.' 
Da 9 aratha, afflicted with a carbuncle, is advised 
to take a soup of t^aittuka, a remedy which 
the village-quacks of Bengal would prescribe 
to this day ! The j)rinces of Bengal figure 
everywhere in the descriptions, though there 
is no mention of them in the original text. 
Ghanayyama, the King of Bengal, it is said, 
attended the sacrificial ceremony of Dayaratha, 
and on another occasion we find the mention of 
a king of Bada (western Bengal). In connection 
with the descent of the Ganges from heaven and 
her cour.se through the Gangetic valley, the poets 
go on giving an account of the small villages of 
Bengal with which they are so familiar, and it is 
needless to say that there could be nothing in the 
original poem to justify this. We find names of 
such insignificant villages of Bengal as Neratala, 
Beherda, not to speak of the more important 
ones like Nailia and Akna Mahesh. The dress 
and the ornaments u.sed by the Bengalis are 
worn by the heroes and heroines of the Bengali 

-awCT flw C5t»i I” 
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llamayanaH, and what is strange, even the 
monkeys put them on to the delight of the 
Uengali readers! Vali, the monkey-chief ‘ wears 
a Ihuigali fl/tft/l tightly round his waist.’ The 
gestures even of tlie monkeys are of a Bengali 
c/»aracter. There was that particular manner¬ 
ism in Bengal which still lingers among the 
women-folk of Eastern Bengal in the habit of 
expressing their wonder by touching their nose 
with the finger, and we find the monkeys doing 
the same at the sight of the valour of Bama! 
The fears of the great sage Vi 9 vamitra at the 
sight of the dwelling place of the Taraka llaksasi 
can only be those of a timid Bengali Brahmin. 
Sita ill the A(;oka garden is a strict observer of 
caste-rules, refusing to eat rice at the hands of 
the llakMisas, so that the god Indra has to bring 
charu from heaven to feed her! 

In the llamarasayana by Ragliunandana the 
Bengali element has been accentuated by the 
introduction of manv of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the 6/mA;/i-cult, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. In a well-known passage in that book 
we have a pictorial description of the costumes 
and other interesting jiarticulars in respect 
of the princes assembled on the occasion of 
SlUVs Seaf/amrara (election of bridegroom). 
This account is evidently based on our poets’ 
personal oliservatioii of the ways and manners 
of the contemporary aristocrats of Bengal. 
Some of them huniing with a desire to obtain the 
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hand of Sita wear false teeth, some apply black 
dye to their grey beards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover their bald heads. Some, ngaiii, try 
to hide the wrinkles of their forehemls by wear¬ 
ing turbans over them. Most of them are 
described as bending under the burden of four¬ 
score and more They pmsent a spectacle which 
the author had no doubt beheld among the 
Hengali bridegrooms of Kulina families whom age 
or indrinity could not daunt or prevent from 
marrying child-wiv»*s. This gives to the des¬ 
criptions a local interest and humour which the 
readers of Kaghunandana’s time must have im¬ 
mensely enjoyed. In the court of King Daya- 
ratha we find Chobdars, Jemadars and Sikdars, 
:is if that court belong«‘d to the Mahomedan Km- 
peror of Gaur. The maids in attendance on the 
queen, when llama is born, refuse to open the 
door to Da 9 aratha, anxious to behold tint new-I)oru 
babe, unless they would receive rewards according 
to their expectations. This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion, llama is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of Pingala—a work which the 
Bengali students used to read in the lohxn those 
days. In the descriptions of meals we invariably 
come across the Bengali dainties—the familiar 
tnaiichura (the broken pearl), pilha, the Bengal 
cakes, pantaua, the khaja and the kwhurS ,— 
the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 
with sugar,—together with the fruits which the 
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trees of Bengal produce in our village homes— 
the familiar rania rambha^ the banana bearing 
Kama’s name, the jack, the jama or the black* 
Ijerries and others which every child of Bengal 
knows much better than the elders of other 
provinces. The ornaments that the women of 
Ayodhya wear arc those which the Bengali 
women wore in the 18th century. There is an 
interesting and poetic description of these in 
the Karaarasayaiia (Ajodhya Kaiida, Chap. I, 
p. 109, Bangabivsi edition). In the account of 
the training which Kama receives in wrestling 
and use of arms one will see only those which 
characterised the manly sports and physical 
exercises of the Bengali youths of the 18th 
century. 

The instances of the Bengali element pre¬ 
vailing in the Kamaya^a, are too numerous to 
l)e cited. The world of Valmlki has 1)een, as 
it were, metamorphosed into the province of 
Bengal, by the touch of a magician’s wand; 
and though the reader may be inclined to 
regret the change in many places, there is no 
doubt that a new life has 1)cen infused into the 
epic in its vernacular recensions so as to make it 
suitable for the children of the soil. The Bengali 
BAmAyaoa of Krittivftsa, specially, is no dead 
pool; it may not be a high sea of which the 
dwellers are the leviathans, but nevertheless, the 
streams of life, of joy, of purity and sorrow, flow 
in its pages. The poet knew the character of his 
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own people—their proclivities, their joys and 
sorrows. He thus made his poem throb in res* 
ponse to the emotions that stirred up the hearts 
of the men of this province. 1 have taken my 
examples mostly from Krittivasa, as undoubtedly 
he is the earliest and greatest of nil Bengali 
exponents of the llamayanic legend. But what 
is true in regard to Krittivitsiv is also inont or less 
true of other poets who wrote on the subject. 
We shall see this later on. In a representative 
work like that of Krittivasa the national eharao* 
ter with its strong and weak points is liest 
shown, hence it has l)eeii found mlvantageoiis to 
illustrate the truth of my observations from his 
poem. 

The similes and metaphors of Krittivasa are 
apt and homely, and such as can l)e directly uppre* 
dated by the people of this province. In Valmiki 
the grand metaphors have a sweep and majesty 
which strike us by their lofty poetic flights. What 
a control a great Sanskrit scholar like Krittiviisa 
must have exerted over his pen in refraining 
from yielding to the temptation of reproducing 
them in his work and burdening it with them! 
It would be as incongruous as using in a 
pleasant village-cottage the huge blocks of an 
Egyptian monument. Krittivasa with his keen 
poetic sense resisted such a course. Bftvaqa, 
the king, laughed and the series of his white 
teeth was displayed; the Bengali poet says “they 
looked like the ketaki flowers all abloom in the 
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month of JJliatIra.”' Who hut those that have 
beheld the beauty of these white ketaki flowers 
in the villages of llen^al durin" the rains will 
fully appreciate the aptness of this metaphor ? 
“ (J!avya, the (|ueen fell on the ground at the 
sight of the dead prince, as a banana plant,” 
says tb(? po(?t, “ that is thrown on the ground by 
a storm with its boughs, trunk and all.” How 
expressive is this simile in rural Bengal! The 
banana plant is a familiar sight in this country 
and the poet uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his similes and metaphors. “ The 
wicked Havana clenched his teeth in rage, and Sita 
trembb'd like llu^ new leaves of the banana plant.” ’ 
Ilanumana’s words brought happiness to the 
monkey army “ just as the sight of clouds do('s to 
peaeoks.’’ 'lliis is also another inslance of what 
is a very familiiir i)lu‘nomenon during the rains. 
The W(»i*d is a rustic expression but very 

suggestive; tlm word here means a cooking 

pot ;this pot b(!Comes jet-black coming in contact 
with the tiro of th^^ hearth; hence ttf^l W means 
a terril)ly d irk cloud. “ ChaiuU looked terrible 
like a this will picture to the rustic-folk 

of Bengal the terror of her appearance more 
imwerfully than any number of Sanskritic or 
classical similes. Angada says to Havana “ Your 
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city appears to me like a coh’s is also an 

expressive inetaplior and taken from current 
Bengali. The image of Sita was cut “ in the 
fashion in whicli a Brahmin wears his sacred 
•■Jiro'id *’• vividly shows the line of the sw'ord’s cat. 
Throughout these works of tin' Bengali poets 
there is that life of pastures and Helds with 
which we are so familiar, and this constitutes the 
chief beauty of th<? Bengali recensions, llama 
lamenting over the mortal wound that linksmana 
had received says, “ T cann; to deal in gold hut 
lo.st my diamond ” implying that in his ipiest 
for Sita he w'as going to lose Lak.smana dearer 
than her.* All these little ligures of spet'ch are 
from current Bengali phraseology and therefore 
full of appeal to the p«^ople here. 

We shall see from a comparison of Kritti- 
vjisa’s work with the Ihmgali llfimayaiias written 
in the 18th and IHth centuries, that an elTort was 
latterly made to reproduce therein the ciassicai 
element, though Krittivasa himself a great classical 
scholar had refrained from doing so. This fact 
accounts for the failure of the later writers in 
appealing L) the people who could not follow the. 
higher icsthetics of classical literature. Krittivasa, 
on the other hand, found a ready access to the 
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Bengali home. For he attached a far greater 
importance to the life around him than to what 
he had read in the Sanskrit Literature. 


(r) The iuflnrnce of the local reliyioiia cults. 


T1it« 

ill lli'iiKuli pouiiiH. 


We shall now discourse on a more edifying 
subject, ciz., that of the influence of the local 
religions on th<5 Bengali lla,mayanas. We shall 
stse here that these Riimflyanas which were made 
tru«! to the Bengali life, though outwardly they 
professed their allegiance to 
Valmiki’s epic, had another 
superb element in them which 
served to elevate tlu' whole cycle of Biiima- 
yanic legends in Bengal. We have shown that the 
Bengali poets could not convey an adequate 
idea of the grand sweep of the epic master’s 
verses, nor of the strain of his lofty poetry. 
What they did in their small way, became a 
part of the living literature of Bengal as it 
mirrored the life that was around them; 
but while giving them this praise our tone has 
always I)een more or less of an apologetic nature 
in view of their shortcomings and imperfections. 
But we shall hero dwell upon a point in which no 
apologetic tone will be needed. Tbe Bengali poets 
will Ihj shown h«‘re in their full glory—in their 
originality and strength, fully capable of adding a 
glorious leaf to the great epic and even outshining 
V&lmiki in many points. The dA<iit/«-cult 
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preached with so much force in its jiages makes it 

a fountain of emotional felicities not to lie found in 

the KSmayana of Vfilmiki. It is certainly a marvel 

that the Imttle-iields in the hands of the poets 

were changed into pulpits and th(> Itaksasas into 

reformed Vaisiiiivas of the Oaudiva Order!. The 
• • • 

tale of faith and devotion is told with suuh an 
effect that wo read the chapters with tears, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy and admiration 

towards the verv slavers of Hrahmins and (‘ows 

* • 

that the Raksasas are descrihod to l)e. 

It has been a great historical ]m/./do to ascer¬ 
tain whether Krittivas;i, the earliiJst Bengali 
recensionist of the Ramtlyana, introduced this 
f»AaA;^i-element in the liainayana legends—or 
whether Kavichandra, who lived a century later, 
did so. The intluence of Chaitanya is so apparent 
that we .feel inclined to support the theory that 
it was Kavichandra who brought this flow of 
into the Vernacular Bainayaoa. We have 
examined several manuscripts of KrittivAsa’s 
work, some of which are nearly three hundred 
years old. In them wc find the chapters of Bhakti 
with Krittivasa’s name in the colophon. But as 
KrittivAsa had written his poem about 500 
years i^o, the interpolated passages of Kavi- 
chandra might have bean already introduced 
there by the copyists in the intervening two 
centuries or more. And this seems quite prob¬ 
able from the f-ict that in some of the manus¬ 
cripts of Krittivasa recovered from the Tipperah 
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district, which are now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the ^AaAr^i-passages 
in regard to the Ruk^as are not found. 
Kavichandra whosi; name was ^ankara and 
who lived in a place called Lego in the district 
of Burdwan was a great scholar of the Bhaga- 
vata. Uis translation of the Bhagavata was 
most popular in Bengal for some centuries. 
He, besides, wrote many works including a 
version of the Uamayana itself, in all of which 
the lihakti element is predominant. 

In the 10th century Chaitanya and Nitya- 
nanda, the two great apostles of the Vaisijava 
faith, were the central figures of our community. 
Chaitanya was believed to be an incarnation of 
God, and we find that many confirmed sinners, who 
had at first approached him in a hostile attitude, 
Iieoame ere long thoroughly reformed by his 
influence. Such were the two ruffians, Jagai and 
M&dhai who had at first assaulted one of the 
apostles but the latter not only forgave them but 
prayed for their well being. This had the magic 
effect of transforming the sinners into their 
humble disciples. Narosi, the great Deccan 
roblier, Varamukhi, the beautiful harlot of 
Guzrat, Bhilapantha, the robber of ChorSnaiidi, 
and a host of wicked men and women felt the 
irresistible charm of Chaitanya’s spiritual 
ecstasies and became thoroughly clmnged. 
They were made to live lives of purity and 

-..•.nnAiatlnn affov OntlTArSIOn. 
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It appears that these sinners threw their 
mantle on the llaksasas of the Bengali ll&nnl- 
vanas, while llama niul Laksinaiia were made 
to play the parts of Chaihinya and Nityananda. 
The hattle-tleld thus turned into a platform for 
sacred prayers, and the lighting symbolised .the 
spiritual struggle of sinners in tlie enitrse of 
their transformation. .V new hvif was taken 
from the living history of the Vaisiuivas and 
joined to the old poem. The ])eople, ns they 
found their own sentiments so beautifully 
portrayed in it were glad at the change. Whe> 
ther the ppet ^ankara Kavichandra wrote the.s<‘ 
episodes of Taraiiisena and Viravahu and other 
RAk^asa devotees, or Krittivasu himself 
did so, it does not matter. ThesJi passages 
strikingly remind us of the Vai^^java 
history, and if Krittivasa is their author 
we should Ijelieve that as coming events .some¬ 
times cast their shadows before, so Krittivasa, 
who lived at least half a century before the 
advent of Chaitanya, wrote in response to those 
echoes from the future which are sometimes 
heard by the poet and the prophet, a short 
while before some great historical event. 

The LankA KAnda is saturated with Vaisnava 
ideas, 'rhe RAk^sas perceive the weakness of 
llAma who apiiears as an orthodox Vaisnava, 
and often take recourse to devices which would 
shock the feelings of a Vaisnava, and completely 
enervate him in a battle field. 
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Thus we find Makarak:^ marching to the 
field of battl(3 with a iicrd of cows liefore his 
army. The Vaisiiava army of Rama was com¬ 
pletely overwlielmiMl and demoralised by this 
device, llama would not shout an arrow “ lest in 
his attempts to kill Makariiksa bis arrow should 
kill the cows.”' I’lie next batch of llak^sa 
heroes after Makaraksa from Atikaya to Vlra- 
liabu are, however, all devout Vaisnavas. They 
came to light in response to the call of duty 
from the throne of Lanka, but in their heart 
of lu'arts they cherished devotion and love for 
Jlilina whom they all believed to be the incarna* 
tion of Visnu. Atikaya is the first of this 
illustrious group. “ Seeing that the live heroes 
Inul fallen one by one, Atikaya came to the 
field with a bow in his hand. He thus 
prayed within himself, ‘ Dost thou. Oh il&ma, 
give me a place at thy lotus feet! If thou failest 
to extend thy mercy beuause I am a son of 
Havana there will lie a stain in thy name which 
is All-merciful.’ - This expression of devout 
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faith is, hon'ever, inconsistent with the spirit of 
the passage tliat imniediately follows. It runs 
thus : ** two of his uncles were killed and so 
was Mnhodara, the great hero ; this enraged 
Atikaya, son of lliivana.” In the t<*xt follow* 
ing, we And the usual description of the war¬ 
fare. In some of the old manuscripts we miss the 
four lines of prayer quoted above, and (his 
doubtless eon Arms the supposition (hat they 
did not form a part of the original Hamiiyapa 
of Krittiv&sa. The account of 'I'araniseii and 
Viraliahu are so full of Vaisnava i<loas that any 
passage quoted at random from the description 
of their war will evidence it. In the flag of 
Tarapi, in his chariot and in the hanners 
carried hy his army and everywhere the mune 
of R'lnia was inscribed. This was not enough, 
llAma’s name was written all over his bo<ly. 
When his army marched to tight against llama, 
a general proclamation was issued by him that 
“ victory to llama ” should he the motto and 
burden of their war music. This curious adver¬ 
sary of Kama proceeded to fight against him with 
a fai*cical proclamation that mad<? even the apes 
of Rama’.s side laugh. Inspite of this profes¬ 
sion of faith and allegiance, however, the 
monkey-army obstructed his j>r«jgress. Tarai.ii 
with joined hands, says, “ Do not ohstriict me, 
my friends, give me a passage and allow me to 
have a sight of Kama and Laksmapa.” This 
naturally reminds one of the Pandas of Puri 
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who with canes in tlieir hands obstruct the 
devout pilgrims from having a sight of Jagan- 
natha and allow them to pass only on payment 
of a fee. The monkey-army of RSma ntiturally 
treated the hero with a sneer and said, “ look 
there, the very crane of virtue has come to the 
hattle-field.” When Tarapi was in sight of 
Itlima ho descended from his chariot and went 
on foot some distance just as a prince or some 
meml»er of a noble family would, out of respect 
for a deity in a temple, come down from his 
stately carriage and walk to the temple-gate. 
Vinibahu and some other heroes amongst the 
Unkstusas also do tin; same. When in the 
presence of Bilma, they are overwhelmed by a 
sight of the marks of divinity in his person, 
and we have long descriptions of the devotional 
feelings and emotional felicities aroused by a 
discovery of the Goil Visiiu in the man R&ma 
before them, 'rhe war, inspite of all this devo¬ 
tional element, is not, however, less sanguinary; 
they light with an unyielding stubbornness and 
yet offer their prayers. They discharge their 
duties auul yet wish for death at the hands of one 
against whom they tight believing him to be 
their Stiviour. The war laecomes symbolical of 
the great spiritual struggle in all of us, and for 
a moment we forget, even when fire and smoke 
and destruction are at work on all sides, that it is 
nil ordinary warfare or an ordinary battle-field 
that the pout is describing. The struggle of the 
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soul in faith aiiil in roniorse, siiii\in<' Hgainst Him 
and yet yearning for His grace, acting iu violation 
of His command and wishing for deatii at His 
hands as punishment, is ilUdisguised by the 
phraseology of war which oushrouds these lieauti- 
ful episodes, ^'ometimes the cruel hits from a 
Raksusa-derotee pain llaniu, and the heart of the 
former relents in repentance. Do we not also hurt 
Him every time we sin, and at the moment of the 
spiritual awakening of the soul shed tt'ars over our 
transgressions? SoTarayi feels pain at the sight 
of the wounds inflicted on Rama's person hy his 
arrows; for he had comt' titere to lie killed and 
saved, and not to cause pain to his ('reator. He 
says, “Passing through untold austerities in [last 
lives, I have found my supreme enemy in (he 
supreme Lord. I have no desire for kingdom 
nor for wealth, nor for those that are apjiarently 
near and dear to me. Alay I be killed hy RAma 
and he siived !” Sometimes yearning for (he 
vision of a clear manifestation of the deit}' in 
Rama, the warrior loses all (U‘sire for fighting, 
and throwing his how and arrows aside, pros¬ 
trates himself in humble faith before him and 
addresses a fervent prayer or a hymn. The battle¬ 
field, like a ground overgrown with thorny plants, 
presents here flowering faith bedewed with tears 
of remorse. 

However incongruous and anomalous these 
episodes may appear to others, they have been al¬ 
ways a fountain of devotional fueling to the Bengali 
14 
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readers. The Bskfasas of Yalmlki are charac¬ 
terised by great heroism. As only natural they 
fought to the last in a confirmed attitude of hosti¬ 
lity towards Rama. In the Bengali RAmAyaQas, 
as we have already seen, the ‘war-canto’ of 
Vftlmlki was recast in a very strange manner. 
The originality showed by the Bengali poets in 
this canto, is very remarkable. The interest of 
the great poem of Valmiki seldom flags, but if it 
does so at all, it is in the ‘war-canto’ where we 
sometimes miss the inspired language of the poet. 
And it was in this canto that the Bengali genius 
found a proper field, however strange it may 
appear to us, for introducing the spirit of 
devotion. In the Ramayaua by Tulsidasa the 
episodes of Taraui and Virabahu do not occur. 
From whatever source the Bengali poets derived 
their account of these illustrious heroes, the 
pictures of their own ruffians, transformed 
into saints, were drawn in them. And thir, 
as I have already said, has made the animosity 
described in the episodes as real as the faith 
which inspired those heroes. The warfare opens, 
as it were, the portals to a monastery where 
remorse for past sins and devotional feelings 
aanetify and enmoble all that is wicked, bad 
and weak. The belief is current amongst the 
Vai^navas that those that take a hostile attitude 
towards the Deity attain their salvation more 
quickly than those who offer Him their loyal 
service. A spirit of hostility towards God by 
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running counter to His wishes subjects a man to 
great pain and struggle of soul which, it is said, 
brings on a spirit of resignation and faith in the 
end more quickly than the somewhat monotonous 
life of the honest church-going people ordinarily 
termed ‘good.’ Perhaps this truth underlies the 
Vaisiiava belief. Bhivisaiia, the pious Itftksasa, 
who sided with Riima during the war, regrets 
“ Kumbhakarna, Atikayaand other heroes have 
already attained salvation by fighting against 
Thee,—being killed by Thy hands. What is the 
profit that I have reaped ottering my loyal 
services to Thy feet, oh Lord.!” 
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The varione iiirtni*iice«— 

(rt) Thf Vnijiinvii iiilliiniirt*. 

(h) The Qilkta inlluniice, 

(c) The intliience ctf tlie <^uivnH 

(li) TIidho of till' liinlilhiiite anti of the nnliiiiiiiiic Si-hool. 

(rt) 77te VffiA/fam influence 

After Krittivasii and Kavichandra, the Vais- 
nava element which had been so Ion" confined to 
a mere profession of faith on the part of the Rak« 
sasa-devoteos, became more and more striking 
and marked, till the Bengali Ramayaijas wei*e 
modelled in such a way as to embody the whole 
theology of the Vaisijiavas. The climax in this 
respect was retiched in the llama-rasayana of 
Raghunandana who w'as born in the 18th cen* 
tury. This is a v(‘ry long poem. The proprie¬ 
tors of the Bangalwisi Press have lately brought 
out an edition of the book in w'hich we find 
many passages from the standard works of 
the hliakti-cxxit reproduced almost verbatim. 
BAina’s character as described in this poem has 
been forcibly made to tally with that of Krista 
in many respects. Krisna’s ralyallln or sports in 
childhood and his youthful love with Radhtl were 
vividly before the mind of the author while writ¬ 
ing this poem, and he tried to repeat these episodes 
in regard to R&ma, Sita figuring as a second 
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R&dh& in his descriptions. This tnkea away all the 
dignity from RAnia’s manly character, divested as 
these accounts arc of the mystic idemeni which 
gives th«‘ ILldha-Krisna-love a superb spiritual 

Iwautv. The love>storv uf Hama and Sita 

•> » 

in wliich tiie sensuous clement predominates, 
makes the nohle characti‘rs extremely frivolous, 
nay, there are jmssages in it uhich are positively 
repelling. 1 shall refer to them later on. We lind 
a marked influence of the Jlhagavata on the 
llAma-rasayana in many of its passages. 'I'hc 
descriptions of the ^^aithili women assmnhhsi 
to behold Rama, who enters tludr city in order 
to marry Sitil, is almost exactly what we have 
read in the Rhagavatn about the gathering of 
the Oopis to see Krisna. 'rhere is the same 
ardour and sclf'forg(;tful impatience verging 
on insanity. The very language of these d<‘s- 
criptions seems to have Iwcn taken fi*om thi; 
Bhagavata and the Vaispava lyrics;— 

“The young women, as soon as they heard 
that Rama had come to th<;ir city, forgot their 
domestic duties, the presence of their eld(>rs and 
even of their husbands. Some had applied the 
scarlet dye (iUa to one foot only, the other f<x)t 
was without such decoration. She, however, 
did not wait hut ran fast in that condition; 
another had worn the anklet on one foot only; 
no matter, she also walked on to see Rdma; 
one among the fair crowd wc.s .seen putting on 
her necklace round her waist, so forgetful had 
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Hhe become; and another with her golden kinkinl 
—the belt with sounding pendents—round her 
neck : some had applied the favourite black paint 
anjnnn to one of her eyes only, but leaving her 
toilet unfinished, she ran on to see BSma.’" 

The Gopis, in many of the Vais^ava lyrics, 
as I have said, did exactly the same thing^ and 
in llengal when a bridal procession goes through 
the streets of a city, the same eagerness is dis* 
played by women anxious to have a sight of 
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the bridegroom. There is no opportunity given 
in the original Sanskrit epic for any love-making 
on the part of Rsma. But Raghunantlana creates 
such scenes foflou'ing the descriptions of the 
Yai^nava masters at every step. Rama hears of 
the beauty of Sltii, and she, of his vrdour and 
noble qualities. Even l)efore they have seen 
each other they conceive that romantic love 
which has been de8cril)ed in the Vaisnava Patios. 
The maids go to Rama with STta’s portrait, which 
recalls the incidents of Bisakha’s drawing the 
portrait of Krisna or ^rldAtna’s, that of Radhft. 
The portrait, when it is shown to Rama, produces 
poetic emotions, for a parallel of which we 
must again seek the Vaisijava poetry. Wc 
are all familiar with the remarkable lyrical 
piece of ^ayiyekhara in which Rodh is oliservcd 
in a room high up on her palace. Kri^^u says to 
Sud&ma " Look up, my friend, and see in the 
uppermost raom of yonder jewelled palace there 
flashes a lightning-like l)eauty, wearing gar¬ 
ments of the colour of the cloud.”' Rama sees 
Sitft flrst on the top of the palace of Janaka and 
makes similar poetic reflections. The maids 
come to Rama with several pictures each of 
which indicates the pain of SltA in love. This 
love is anti-nuptial. The pictures are allegori- 
oal. In one of them the female Chakra was 
painted, sitting all alone in sorrow on the hanks 
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of a rivor, separated from her mate. Kama 
took the brush himself, and painted below 
this picture that of her mate on the other 
hank, e(|ually depressed owing to separation. 
'I'his, of course, showed that he felt the pangs of 
separation no less than Sitii. Another maid 
brought to him a picture in which was painted a 
deer surrounded by forest tire on all sides. 
Kama understoo I from this that Sita was burn¬ 
ing with passion for him. He painted above 
that picture a beautiful rain-cloud, indicating 
therel)y that the cooling retnedy was near at 
hand. They interchanged thoughts by means 
of such picture-drawing. These and similar 
episodes recall the familiar descriptions of the 
Vaisi.Hiva poets describing the Radha-Krisiia- 
love. As a Vaisnava, Haghunandana vindicates 
the superiority of his own religion in many 
{Nissages. In one of these Durga tries to play a 
deception on Uania by disguising herself as Sfta. 
Hut Hama e.xposes this stratagem and the goddess 
is nut only reduced to the position of an un¬ 
successful juggler, but is out-witted by a trick of 
Hama and admits his superiority.' The attempt^) 
of the poet were thus directed not only towards 
preaching his own cult but attacking the pre¬ 
vailing (^likta creed whenever an opportunity 
occurred. The whole theology of the Vaisiiavas of 
the Chaitanya School is introduced in a discourse 


‘ The RitniBruS^^a. BaiigavMl Kdiliuu, Anu.ijrs, p. 285. 
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which Bftma is said to have delivered to HanU' 
mftna in the Aranya KA9d»>' The reader will 
find in this description only an echo of the 
elaborate instructions on Vai^ijava theolo^^y given 
by Ramachandra Kaviraja to Raja Vlraham* 
vira of Visijiupur, early in the 17th century, 
recorded in Jadunandan Das's Karuananda— 
a contemporary work of great historical value. 
KrittivOsa or Kavichandra introduces the heauti* 
ful episode of Garuda’s prevailing upon Rama 
to assume the shape of Krisua. llanumana re* 
sents this and swears that he will throw away 
the flute—the favoured thing of Krisoa—and 
once more put a bow in Kama’s hands. This 
episode reminds one of the reluctance of Anu* 
pama {alias Vallabha) brother of RQpa and 
Sanatana, to give up the worship of Rama in 
preference to that of Krisi>a, expressed before 
Chaitanya who had tried to make Anupama 
accept the Krisna-cult. To the lay Vaisoavas, 
Rama and Krspa, both incarnations of Viwu, 
are held in equal esteem; but there was, and 
I believe still is, a sectarian quarrel between 
the worshippers of Krisna and of Rama, the 
latter being known as Ramaites. The episode 
of Garuda’s visit to Rama and his quarrel with 
Hanumana, as to what shape of Visnu is the. 
more acceptable, opens a chapter of Vaifoavism 
about which theological wranglings still continue 


16 
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in some quarters. There are many, even now, 
who will not worship Visiiu as the omnipotent 
Deity but care only for Visiju—the “ All-Beauti¬ 
ful one.” They will have nothing to do with 
the God that rules, caring alone for the God who 
attracts by beauty and love. 

We have cited many instances to illus¬ 
trate how Vaisnava ideas have stamped the 
Bengali Bamayanas with their influence. There 
are many more which an inquisitive reader will 
meet with as he turns over the pages of these 
works with such an object in view. We should 
now proceed to examine the other influences 
that contributed to the development of the 
Bengali BUmayanas. 

(6*) The (^akta influence. 

The Bengali Ramilyana could be made popular 
because it was made to embody the views 
and sentiments of all the different classes of 
Hindus living in this province. The different 
sects vied with one another in introducing into 
it elements of their own particular worship. 
There had once been a quarrel between the 
i^kta, (^aiva and Vaisijiava sects, but gradually 
a harmony wtis established among them with the 
result that the Vaisnava now believes in E&ll as 
the ^Akta does in Krifna. As the last act to 
crown this compromising tendency, Krisna in the 
Vaisnava books is said to have assumed the 
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appearance of Ksll. This figure, which is known 
as “ Kri^na-Ksll,” is often to bu met with in the 
galleries of our national pictures, and in this the 
sword and flute, the frown and smile, the 
destroyer and lover, and the terrible and beauti¬ 
ful have but one name. Rut liefore this 
synthesis of the contending religious was 
reached, there must have been many quarrels ; 
these and the peace that was later on established, 
have left their stamp equally on the liam&yanas 
as they are read to-day in Rengal. We have 
already made a reference to 
^ passage in liaghunandan's 
Kama-rasayana where Rftma 
defeats Ghandl by his tnaya, after all the 
attempts made by the latter to overpower Rftma 
have failed. ChaiitlT accepts llama as her supe¬ 
rior. This is a home-thrust by the Vais^avas 
which no (^kta would bear with patience. 

The Chandt PBjn by Eama which forms no 
part of the original epic was introduced evidently 
by the (j^aktas in order to prove 
i^^cha yjiPuja by superiority of their creed 

over that of the Vaispavas. 
This first appeared in the Sivnskrit Kalikg. 
Purina. It has since passed through a con¬ 
siderable development in the Bengali Bamiyanas. 
The beautiful episode of Ghandl’^ stealing a 
blue-lotus from out of 101 flowers of the same 
rare species by which B&ma had avowed to 
worship Chandt creates a lively and pathetic 
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interest in the Bengali work. These Bowers 
were collected by HanumSna with the utmost 
efforts that he could command, and not one 
more blue lotus could be obtained anywhere 
in the world. Tjosing that one flower BAma 
could not fulfil the condition of the worship 
for which he had taken a vow. Ghaudi had 
concealed the flower in order to test Bfima’s devo¬ 
tion and faith. Unless the worship was fulfilled, 
Rftvana could not be killed, nor Sita recovered 
from the harem of LankA. In that dilemma 
Rftma, laying aside his great bow and arrow,— 
in resigned faith —prayed for the favour of the 
goddess. His fervent prayer, thriUing with 
emotion and pathos, reached the highest point 
when the great hero w'ho could bridge the sea, 
kill giants in war and demolish the glory of 
Lanka, wept like a helpless child before the 
Mother of the Universe seeking Her help. She 
did not relent, alas ! there was no sign of her 
grace I HanumAna advised that instead of spends 
ing time in vain prayers, BAma should depend 
on self-help and try to kill Havana by his own 
efforts with the oo-operatioii of his army. But this 
advice had no effect. He lay there completely 
unmanned, for he had seen the clear vision of 
the Mother by the side of BAvaua protecting 
him. The lovely dark-blue colour of the 
Mother was brightened by a halo which dis¬ 
pelled the darkness around, and as she en¬ 
couraged BAvana—a sight which only BSma 
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saw—^the latter felt that his power would be of no 
avail, unless the Mother would vouchsafe her 
support to him. A tear arose in his eyes for the 
fate of lovely Sitfi. He had almost conquered 
the Rftksasas and the hope of ^^tting Imck his 
devoted consort in the near future had been 
high in his mind. All was going to he lost—the 
bridging of the high s<‘as—the infinite pains of 
the army—the glorious successes of his arms— 
all would be of no purpose. Hut suddenly an 
idea struck him which made him glad, and 
addressing Laksmana he said “ Look here, 
brother, they say that my two eyes are like 
blue lotuses! Indeed, are they not so ? I shall 
pluck one out and worship CbamlT making the 
number of flowers full, according to my vow. 
The missing one will be replaced in this way. 
One of my eyes must I offer to the feet of 
the Goddess.” And as he said this, he aimed 
an arrow at his right eye and was about to 
pluck it out, when the Mother with a face 
that looked half abashed and yet smiling, ap> 
peared near him and holding him by his hand, 
said, ” What are you going to do, O hero, wait a 
moment, I accept your worship as fulfilled.” The 
scene became one of great emotion and joy, and 
tears bespoke the gratitude of BAma’s heart. The 
Mother granted him the boon of gaining victory 
end disappeared. The great uproar raised by 
the monkeys as a sign of triumph and joy 
alarmed the BAkBasa>chief who suddenly paw 
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that the protecting hand of the Mother was 
mysteriously withdrawn from him. 

In the episode known as Mahl Bavaqier P&la 
which is also a later addition to the epic, we 


Mahi KAvn^n, a wnr- 
«hippor of 0linn(1i. 


And the ^akta element predomi* 
nant not only in the fact that 
Mahl Havana, the hero of the 


tale was a great w'orshipper of Kali, but also in 
the circumstance of his observing many of the 
Tftntric rites attached to that worship. Bala* 
rAma Bandyopaclhyay in one of his preliminary 
hymns affixed to his Rsmayana says that the 
goddess Yugadya (Kali) worshipped by the hero, 
was removed by Hanumana after the death of 
the former to Ksiragram of Bengal where the 
image is still worshipped. We have an animated 
description of the fight of Mahl Havana’s queen, 
after her royal husband’s assassination, in the 
HftmAyana of Krittivusa. She breaks off her 
allegiance to KaIi who could not protect her 
husband and fights desparately. I quote the 
passage which describes her anger and sorrow 
on receiving the intelligence of her husband’s 
murder. 


“ To vain grief she did not yield herself. Her 
lips quivered in great rage. She took no heed 
of her garments that were loose and did not 
waste time in binding into a knot her long and 
flowing tresses. She said in a stern and deter* 
mined voice * The goddess Kail has been wor* 
shipped for years in this royal house. The king 
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showed her a devotion which is unequalled for 
sincerity and zeal, and here is the reward she 
has given him at last. !My house is ruined by 
the goddess. She has befriended the men and 
monkeys who killed my husband. It is all very 
well. Let me go and throw the image into 
water and I will .see how these men and monkeys 
escape from the palace’; sayim; so, a mighty 
bow she took in her hard and armed herself 
with bright arrows. A vast army followed her, 
as in desperate rage and grief, she went to fight 
the enemy near the temple.” 

In the Bdmayana by Valmiki, it is mentioned 
that when Hanumtina entc'red Lanka, he first 
met with the presiding goddess of the city. In 
the Bengali Ramilyanas this deity is described 
as Kali. In the Laiika Kamla by KrittivOsa 
there are some very grand accounts of this 
goddess. They are written in the devotional 
spirit of a (^3,kta poet. 

“ Her face decorated with the lovely marks of 
alaka and tilaka and her hair looked like clouds 
blown by the wind. Her beauty flashed like a 
streak of blue lightning making the place 
around aglow with its brightness. Her lips 
sweetly smiled looking like handhuU flowers.” 

(c) The injllienee of the (^aivan. 

Thus do we find the ^kta element pervading 
the Bengali Ramayaoa though not as greatly as 
the Vai^iigiva. The original epic is, it need 
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hardly be emphasised, free from all these in* 
fluoiiccs. Wo shall also cite several instances 
to prove that the ^ivEites had also a share in 
moulding some of the stories of the Bengali 
Uamayana according to their own particular 
creed, llavarui is made to be a worshipper of ^iva. 
This we do not find either in the Jaina Bamaya^a 
written in the 12th century or in the Buddhistic 
works giving accounts of Havana in a much 
earlier age. Somehow or other we find in the 
Bengali llamayauas, the llak^sas all conceived 
as (^ivaites. In the Adi Kapda KrittivEsa re¬ 
cords that the queen Kau 9 alyE herself was a 
worshipper of (^iva and his consort FErvatl. 
Bharata swears by ^iva, calling him the supreme 
deity. VeU in his last moments says to Kama 
in the Kiskindhya Kaiida “ The conqueror of the 
three worlds, the reputed follower of (J^iva is 
liavapa. How will poor Sugriva be of any help 
to you in a fight with the great REksasa ? 
The resolve of Bibhisaiia to revolt against his own 
brother and join BEina, was considered too daring 
a feat to the Bengali poets, and hence sanction of 
not only Kuvera—his half-brother, but of the 
groat God C^iva, was considered necessary to make 
that action excusable in the eyes of the i)eople. 
This we find in the poem of Krittivasa, and 
latterly a poet who signs himself as ' Kaviratna ’ 
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in the colophon puts a Ion<; dissertation on the 
theory of incarnation in the mouth of 
delivered to Bibhisana by the deity when the 
former applies to him for permission to join 
R&ma. In the Ramnrasa\ana by Ba^hunandana 
which is a Bengali poem we tind a hymn in 
Sanskrit, addressed by Bildifsana to ^iva on this 
occasion.' That (^aivaism was losing ground 
liefore the advancing Vaisiiava creed liecomes 
apparent from the fact that on this aiul similar 
occasions, when 9iva and llilma are brought in 
contact with one another, the former is made to 
acknowledge the superiority of the latter. In the 
book named Yuddha. the author* 

ship of which is attributed to Krittivasa, it is 
stated that Rama and ^iva had a severe hand*to> 
hand tight. Of course if the gods did not tight, 
their follotvers did, on behalf of their respective 
deities, in Bengal and other provinces. The 
curious point, however, in connection with this 
aspect, is the story given in the ^iva-Rilmer- 
Juddha of Hanumana having anciently Ijelonged 
to the ^ftiva sect. It is stated that when a com* 
promise betw'cen Rama and (^\\vk was effected, 
Hanum&na w'as made over by the latter to RSma 
and initiated into his worship. 'We have already 

' “ C? I 

V c? « 

if. Tkr UAmaratAvav*. P- 
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refermi to this story In tlie Sanskrit work 
called the “ Tantra Sara” wo find ^iva himself 
relating to Parvatl, his consort, the secrets of 
the worshif) of the Ape-god HanumRna. The 
celebrated liiiiga of ^iva called Kamesvara 
(near Kanyakuniarl) is said to have been 
established by Rama. This is the popular 
notion, and Krittivasa did not fail to record the 
story when In* described tl>e completion of the 
bridge over th<! sea in the Siindara Kanda. In 
former times ^iva-Glta or songs in honour of 
^iva, were widely prevalent in Bengal. Whatever 
might be the subject treated by our early poets, 
the song of ^iva was con.sidered to be an indi- 
spensible prelude to it. In the Bengali lliimayapa 
by Krittivasa, a song of ^iva is found in the 
older manuscripts of the Uttara Kanda, and the 
edition ol that Kanda, published by the Sahitya 
Farisat of Calcutta, and considered to be a genuine 
one, contains this (j^iva song. A.s the ^ivaite 
religion gradually lost its hold upon popular 
fancy, lieing chiefly eontined to the woman-folk, 
these (^iva-.songs were eliminated from the 
Bengali Bdmayaiia, so that in the BattalS 
editions of the poem they are now no-where 
to be found. But that the (^ivaite songs were 
at one time the fashion of the day will be 
observed from the fact that in the literatui'e of 
every cult or sect of the Hindus, this class of 
songs formed an indispensable part of a poem. 
Bren in Uu' Btiddhistic ^fiuyapurana of the 9th 
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or 10th century, we find the ^ivn-soiigs incor¬ 
porated witli those on Dhai iiia. not to speak of 
Maimsilr Bhilsana, Chandiinanu:ala and other 
works. The (^iva-songs have now fallen into 
disfavour, but as a nionuinent of realistic poetry 
of a high order, of wonderful word-painting, 
the one by Bhfiratachandra to be found in hia 
Annadtl IMnngala is still very nnieh appreciated 
by the people, thou!;h the song occasionally 
.sinks into vulgar taste and cojirse humour—the 
characteristic defects of tin* age of Biijfi Krisna- 
ohandra. Besides the works and passages, referred 
to above, there is a (|uarrel betw«*en ^iva and 
Parvatl described in the Kainayana of Krittivfi.s4t, 
by way of digression from the main story. 

(</) Thone of the litu/tlhhis anil of the 
Jh'ohininic School. 

We find in the account of Krittivasa that 
Raghu, the king, had once b(>eome. a Kalpataru. 
This was a well-known Buddhistic ceremony by 
which mighty princes like A^'oka and Kani^ka 
{lassed, as some writerss hold, through the renun¬ 
ciation of the great Buddha, turning a Bhiktfu 
once after a fixed number of years. 'J’he kings 
distributed everything in charity refusing none 
or nothing that a seeker might ask in the palace. 
The Rajs. Har.sa in the seventh century was 
a Knlpafaru and after having 

Tht'Kalpataru. . xu- iU * i. 

given away everything that he 
possessed, be found himself in need of begging 
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a cloth from his sister Bsjyagri for his use. In 
the description of Krittivasa we find Eaghu, the 
ancestor of Baraa, giving away everything in 
charity; his goldcm cups and all articles of 
luxury were gone, and there was no food left on 
which he could live. ‘ Raghu, the king, kept no 
food wherewith to live and he drank from an 
earthen pot.” The Sanskrit epic has no story of 
this sort and like many similar ones KrittivSsa 
no doubt got it from those that Boated in the air 
around him. 

In tlie Laukavntarasutta 6avai>a is repre* 
sented as a disciple of the Buddha holding a 
philosophical discourse like a 
Plato or Aristotle. The respect 
shown him in the Buddhistic 
scriptures might he one of the reasons why his 
character has been depicted in such dark colours 
by the Brahmauic poets. Curiously, however, 
we And in the HamnyaiM<> by Kpittiv&sa, certain 
anecdotes of his life, not to be found in the 
Sanskrit epic, which show him to be full of 
mercy for sinners evidently recalling the 
Buddhistic idea of compassion for suffering 
humanity. At the last hour of his life he is said 
to have given some advice to RAma and related 
events of his own life to illustrate their 
usefulness and truth. In the course of these he 

wire wtsrt 1*1 *fTai’TOTi” 

Krittlrtw. 
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expressed his sentiments as follows: “ 1 saw the 
^reat sufferings of sinners ami iny heart melted 
into pity for them. 1 determiiieii within mysc>If 
to remove their sorrows ami returned to Lahkft 
with a sad heart.” And again, “ When I saw 
with tny own eyes what .sinners suffered in hell, 
1 thought within myself how I could devise some 
means by which heaven and its joys could he 
made accessible to all lajings.” 

This sounds like a speech of the Uiiddha 
himself on the eve of his renunciation. 

V&lmiki, the author of the great epic, .son of 
the sage Chyabaiia, was at first a roblier and 
his name was Ratnakara. This tradition we 
find recorded in the Bengali 
KAmayaijas. From what sourci 
thi.s story was derived we do 
not know'. It is not to be found in the great 
epic. The story seems to be an indigenous one, 
and it will be a vain labour to trace it to any early 
Sanskrit original There are certain points in 
this story which give it a local interest, and 
seem to suggest a local origin. Por instance 
y&lmiki w'as instructed by Narada to recite 
the name of Rdma. But his sins had 
paralysed his tongue so that he could not 
utter the ■ sacred name. Then the sage 
pointed a dead-log to V&lmiki and asked him to 
name it, whereupon the former said that it was 
a —dead-log. N&rada, the sage said 

that it was not but When the robber 
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pronounced the last word, he was instructed to 
repeat it a number of times so that in course of 
repeating '*nfl anfl iRit in quick succession, the 
two letters in their reversed order as 
irfif at last came to liis lips ; the word nmrS, 
is not a Sanskrit one, it is a purely Bengali 
word which proves the fable to have originated 
in this province. In the Buddhistic age the 
pronunciation of words bad grown very lax in 
the different Prakrit dialects current in the 
different parts of the country. The word BAmais 
L&main the .Magadhl Prakrit. But the Br&hmipic 
school, seriously attempting to give Sanskritic 
education to the i)eople, began by correcting the 
orthography in this way. The fable says that 
one whose tongue was paralysed by sin would 
not be able to pronounce rightly the sacred 
name of Uania. By such teachings, Sanskritic 
words began to l)e rightly pronounced by our 
people. There is no man in Bengal now, however 
illiterate, who would say Lama or Lakfasa— 
forms that were current in the spoken and even 
the written Prskrt dialects of this country 
in the days of Buddhistic ascendency. So we 
find that the infiuences, wdiich worked to develop 
the great epic in the vernacular of this province, 
comprised not only religious teachings of all 
sects of Hindus, but even attempts to improve 
the literary and grammatical knowledge of the 
people. 
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It is a curious point to note that a stoiy 
quite like the one told of Vahniki, as the 
robber Ratnakara, is current ainonsr the Maho- 
medans of this country, in regard to the 
saint Nizamuddin Aiilia, who nourished in the 

13th Century A.D., and was a 
lutiiakHru IJB 11 .VU native of Delhi. It is statt^l 

and Nizam Uecoit. 

of this saint that he started 
life as a highway robber and was called “ Nizam 
Decoit.” He had already killed .’>2 men, when 
he chanced to meet sjiint. 'I’he robber niised 
his sword to kill him—hut the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, brother's, sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share of his sins, when 
he would be called upon to account for them by 
bis Maker. Nizam felt greatly impressed by 
the words of the saint and w«‘nt home straight, 
to make the inquiry. The mcinljers of his 
family flatly refused to take any responsibilit}' 
for his sins—they' said that it was his duty' 
to support them, but they' cared not to know 
how he did it. The unhappy youth came back 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get rid of his sins. The saint advised him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a dead tree, 
said “When yonder tree will put forth new 
leaves, then will you attain skldhi." Left alone, 
he began to practise austerities as advised, 
wd after some years saw a young man com- 
mitiing a heineous crime before his. eyes. He 
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forthwith killed the wicked youth exclaiming 
“ IW f%StiT” (what difference is there 

between 52 and 53 ?) But coming to himself 
after this impulsive action, he was once more filled 
with repentance ; and as with tearful eyes he 
looked at the dead tree, he found it arrayed with 
new leaves from top to bottom. And he knew from 
this that be had got rid of his sins by repentance. 

There is another story somewhat similar to 
the above told of Fariduddiii Attar (13th 
Century A.D.) and this we find narrated in the 
Tazkiratul-Aulia.' 

'I'heit'. is such a striking similarity between 
the story of “ Batnakar Dasyu ” and that of 
“ Nizam Dacoit ” that there can be little doubt 
that both of them were derived from the same 
source. It is not unlikely that' what had been 
told of \almlki (as the robber Batn&kar) in an 
earlier legend was attributed to Nizamuddin 
Aulia by the Mahomedaus in later times; or it 
is not also improbable that both the l^nds 
were derived from some indigenous story about 
a forgotten saint current in the country at some 
remote point of time. 

I beg, however, to be excused for a little 
digression from my main topic. 

These poems, written after the revival of . 
Br&hminism, are permeated by Br&hminic 
influence, and the Brahmin is extolled every* 

• 1 am indobted for fhr aborc two atoriM to my friond MoalaTi 
Skhldalteh, HJU BX. 
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fvhere beyond measure. In this respeot the 
Mahabhilrata of Ka^Id&sa takes the precedence. 
But in the llainayaita also passa^^es are not 
wanting to show the great regard in which 
Brftbmins were held. Krittirji.sa .says that Kaikeyl 
committed the great crime of 


Saporistitions about 
tho llrihininB. 


causing Unina’s exile because 


in her childhood she had been 


cursed by a BrAhmin. No earthly calamity 
in the eyes of these poets could liefall any 
one unless Brahmi^ic ire was roused in some 
way or other. The words ‘ Bnihinin ’ and 
*Chand&r are always u.sed to indicate the 
maximum difference in all matters. 


Krittivasa’s .account of bell, as witnessed by 
H&vapa, unfolds the untold sufferings of those 
who have any way caused pain to a Br&bmin. 
Other vices ara thrown into the shade compared 
with this most heinous crime. Stealing a 
BrAhmin’s property, violating the sanctity of a 
Brahmin’s house or belabouring a Brahmin with 
a stick are recorded in the register of Chitra 
Gupta, Secretary to the Lord of Death, as 
very special crimes, and the punishments visited 
on those who commit such crimes are of a most 


horrid nature. Heaven according to this poet is 
a place mostly founded upon BrAhminic favours. 
One who makes a gift to a BrAhmin sleeps on 
the golden couch there. He who at one time 
ministers in any way to the comfort of a BrAhmin 
enjoys such prosperity in the next world of 
17 
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which even the mighty Lord of Lankft may be 
envious I In the BAmarasayaca by Baghu* 
nandana we also find prolific praises of the 
Brfthmins, such as “ even if the ocean dries up 
or the fire assumes a cooling property, the bless¬ 
ings uttered by a Br&hmin cannot fail.”' 

I think, 1 have now proved my point, with 
'.which I started my lectures, that the Bengali 
BAmSyauas follow faithfully the instincts of the 
race ito which the poets belonged and seldom 
attempt toadhere scrupulously to the original text. 
They have conceived the story in their own light, 
assimilated it and given it the sha{)e that has 
suited them best, and cared not very much for 
what the poem of Yalmlki was, though the writers 
were all great Sanskrit scholars and could, if they 
had so desired, prepare their work in a perfectly 
literal way. They were truer to themselves than to 
VAlmlki, which accounts for the great popularity 
that their works achieved among their own people. 

RAma in the Bengali fiAmayanas is ho longer 
the hero of Valmlki, who, endowed with great 
human virtues, figures before us in all the sub¬ 
limity of poetic description, but an incarnation of 


tUniA Uk inoarnittinn 
of Viffll. 


Vi^mi,—the very sight of whom 
is blessedness. The poets write 


about him with joint palms. 


Wherever they- have to refer to him they are 
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dawn-on their knees, and in the excess of their, 
devotion now and then address hymns .or. 
dieoeorse on. faith in the midst of the main 
story forgetting its link and sequence, l^e. 
readers, themselves imbued with faith, do not 
find fault with such digressions from the main 
story, but applaud the writers for singing hymns 
of Buma, the atatara of Visiju, who came to this 
world to save sinners. Think of the devotion, 
faith and poetry of Raghunandan’s verses, as 
he describes Rama walking in the street—his 
blessed feet touching this vile earth of ours, while 
the poet in his anxiety to offer worship to the 
divine hero of his tale, invokes help from the 
powers of the physical world in this strain :— 

“ How tender is his figure! How can such 
an one walk in the street exposed to the sun I 
If Indra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, we would ask him to cover the sky 
with clouds (to protect Rama from the sun). Oh 
air, the preserver of this world, blow sweetly 
upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his brow.”' 

• This BAma is certainly not the great hero 
whose arms were like ‘ iron bars * as described 
by Vftlmlki. 

Indigenous fables, which own a strange kin¬ 
ship with those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and thpse relating to the religious cults of a 
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pre*historic period—much anterior to what we 
find even in Vftlmlki,—are also in this Bengali 
RftmaySpas, and we have indicated them in their 
due place. The Bengali Ramayaijas, are thus 
the land marks of Bengali culture at its different 
epochs,—registers of the steps of our progres¬ 
sive religious faith, and with all their faults, 
•strikingly original and indicative of the tenden¬ 
cies and influences that marked our national 
life in the past. 



